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^Over him rushed , like a wind that is keen and cold and relentless, 
Thoughts of what might have been, and the weight and woe of his 

errand; 
All the dreams that had faded, and all the hopes that had vanished, 
All his life henceforth a dreary and tenantless mansion, 
Haunted by vain regrets, and pallid, sorrowful faces.** 

LONOFBLLOW. 
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THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 

CHAPTER I. 

The Meet of the Hounds. 

It was a bright day in autumn: the scene one of 
those fair ones rarely to be witnessed but in England. 
The sun, warm and glowing, almost befitting a sum- 
mer's day, shone on the stubble of the corn-fields, 
whence the golden grain had recently been ga4liered, 
gilded the tops of the trees — so soon to pass into die 
"sear and yellow leaf" — illumined the blue hills in 
the distance, and brought out the nearer features of 
the landscape in all their light and shade. A fine 
landscape, as you gazed at it from this high ground, 
where you may suppose yourself to be standing: com- 
prising hill and dale, water and green pastures, woods 
and open plains. Amidst them rose the marks of busy 
life; mansions, cottages, hamlets, railways; and churches, 
whose steeples ascended high — pointing the way to a 
better Land. 

The town of Prior's Ash, lying in a valley, was 
alive that gay morning with excitement. It was the 
day appointed for the first meet of the hoimds — the 
P. A. hounds, of some importance in the county — and 
people from far and near were flocking to see them 
throw off. Old and young, gentle and simple, lords 
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Z THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 

of the soil and tradesmei^, all were wending their way 
to the place of meeting. The master, Colonel Max, 
was wont on this, the inaugurating morning of the sea- 
son, to assemble at his house for breakfast as many 
as his large dining-room could by any species of 
crowding contain; and a fine sight it was, and drew 
forth its numerous spectators, to watch them come af- 
terwards, in procession, to the meet. As many car- 
riages-and-four, with their fair occupants, would come 
to that first meet, as you could have seen in the old 
days on a county race-course. It was an old-fashioned 
local custom, this show; Colonel Max was pleased to 
keep it up; and he lacked not supporters. The opening, 
this year, was unusually early. 

The gay crowd was arriving, thick and threefold; 
some from the breakfast, some from their homes. The- 
rendezvous was a wide, open common; no space lack- 
ing. The restrained hounds snarled away at a short 
distance, and their attendants, attired for the hunt, 
clashed their whips among them. 

Biding a noble horse, and advancing from the op- 
posite direction to that of Colonel Max and his guests, 
came a tall, stately man, getting in years. His features 
were regular as though they had been chiselled from 
marble; his fiine blue eyes could sparkle yet; and his 
snow-white hair, wavy as of yore, was worn rather 
long behind, giving to him somewhat the appearance 
of a patriarch. But the healthy bloom , once charac- 
teristic of his face, had left it now: the paleness of ill 
health sat there, and he bent his body continually, as 
if too weak to bear up on his horse. His approach 
was discerned; and many started forward, as with one^ 
impulse, to greet him. None stood higher in the 
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.THE MEET OP THE HOUNDS. 3 

estimation of his fellow-men than did Sir George 
Godolphin; no other name was more respected in the 
county. 

"This is good indeed, Sir George! To see you out 
again!" 

"I thought I might venture," said Sir George, es- 
saying to meet a dozen hands at once. "It has been 
a long confinement; a tedious illness. Six months, and 
never out of the house; and, for the last fortnight, out 
but in a garden-chair. My lady wanted to box me up 
in the carriage this morning, if I must come, she said. 
But I would not have it: had I been unable to sit my 
horse, I would have remained at home." 

"You feel weak still?" remarked one, after most 
of the greeters had had their say, and were moving 
away. 

"Ay. Strength, for me, has finally departed I 
fear." 

"But you must not think that, Sir George. Now 
that you are so far recovered as to go out, you will 
improve daily." 

"And get well all one way, Godolphin," joined in 
the hearty voice of Colonel Max. "Never lose heart, 
man." 

Sir George turned his eyes upon Colonel Max 
with a cheerful glance. "Who told you I was losing 
heart?" 

"Yourself. When a man begins to talk of his 
strength having finally departed, what's that, but a 
proof of his losing heart? Low spirits never cured any- 
body yet: but they have killed thousands." 

"I shall be sixty-six years old to-morrow, colonel: 
aud if, at that age, I can 4ose heart' at the prospect 

1* 
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4 THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 

of the great change, my life has served me to little 
purpose. The young may faint at the near approach 
of death; the old should not." 

"Sixty-six, old!" ejaculated Colonel Max. "I have 
never kept count of my own age, but I know I am 
that if I am a day, and / am young yet. I may 
live these thirty years to come: and shall try for it, 
too." 

"I hope you will, colonel," was the wann answer 
of Sir George Godolphin. "Prior's Ash could ill spare 
you." 

"I don't know about that," laughed the colonel. 
"But I do know that I could ill spare life. I wish 
you could take the run with us this morning!" 

"I wish I could. But that you might accuse me 
again of — what was it? — losing heart, I would say 
that my last run with the hounds has been taken. It 
has cost me an effort to come so far as this, walking 
my horse at a snail's pace. Do you see Lady 
Godolphin? She ought to be here." 

Colonel Max, who was a short man, raised himself 
in his stirrups, and gazed from point to point of the 
gradually increasing crowd. "In her carriage, I sup- 
pose?" 

"In her carriage, of course," answered Sir George. 
"She is no Amazon." But he did not avow his reason 
for inquiring after his wife's carriage — that he felt a 
giddiness stealing over him, and deemed he might be 
glad of its support. Neither did he explain that he 
was unable to look round for it himself just then , un- 
der fear of falling from his horse. 

"I don't think she has come yet," said Colonel 
Max. "I do not see the livery. As to the ladies, they 
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. THE MEET OF THE HOUNDS. O 

all look 80 like one another now, with their furbelows 
and feathers, that Fll be shot if I should know my 
own wife — if I had one — at a dozen paces' distance. 
Here is some one else, however." 

Riding up quietly, and reining in at the side of 
Sir George, was a gentleman of middle height, with 
dark hair, dark-grey eyes, and a quiet, pale countenance. 
In age he may have wanted some three or four years 
of forty, and a casual observer might have pronounced 
him "insignificant," and never have cast on him a se- 
cond glance. But there was a certain attraction in his 
face which won its way to hearts; and his voice 
sounded wonderfully sweet and kind as he grasped the 
hand of Sir George. 

"My dear father! I am so glad to see you 
here!" 

"And surprised too, I conclude, Thomas," returned 
Sir George, smiling on his son. "Come close to me, 
will you, and let me rest my arm upon your shoulder 
for a minute. I feel somewhat giddy." 

"Should you have ventured out on horseback?" in- 
quired Thomas Godolphin, as he hastened to place 
himself in proximity with his father. 

"The air will do me good; and the exertion also. 
It is nothing to feel a little weak after a confinement 
such as mine has been. You don't follow the hounds 
to-day, I see, Thomas," continued Sir George, noting 
his son's plain costume. 

A smile crossed Thomas Godolphin's lips. "No, 
sir. I rarely do follow them. I leave amusement for 
George." 

"Is he here, that graceless George?" demanded the 
knight, searching into the crowd with fond and admir- 
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b THE SHADOW OP ASHLYDYAT. 

ing eyes. But the admiring eyes did not see the ob- 
ject they thought to rest on. 

"He is sure to be here, sir. I have not seen 
him." 

"And your sisters? Are they here?" 

"No. They did not care to come." 

"Speak for Janet and Cecil, if you please, Tho- 
mas," interrupted a young lady's voice at this juncture. 
The knight looked down; his son looked down: there 
stood the second daughter of the family, Bessy 
Godolphin. She was a dark, quick, active little woman 
of thirty, with an ever-ready tongue, and deep grey 



"Berry!" uttered Sir George, in astonishment. 
"Have you come here on foot?" 

"Yes, papa. Thomas asked us whether we wished 
to attend the meet; and Janet — who must be master 
and mistress always, you know — answered that we 
did not. Cecil dutifully agreed with her. I did care 
to attend it; so I came alone." 

"But, Bessy, why did you not say so?" remon- 
strated Mr. Godolphin. "You should have ordered the 
carriage; you should not have come on foot. What 
will people think?" 

"Think!" she echoed, holding up her pleasant 
face to her brother, in its saucy independence. "They 
can think anything they please: I am Bessy Go- 
dolphin. I wonder how many scores have come on 
foot?" 

"None, Bessy, in your degree, who have carriages 
to sit in or horses to ride," said Sir George. 

"Papa, I like to use my legs better than to have 
them cramped under a habit or in a carriage; and you 
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THE MEET OP THE HOUNDS. 7 

know I never could bow to fashion and form," she 
said, laughing. "Dear papa, I am delighted to see 
you! I was so thankful when I heard you were here! 
Janet will be fit to eat her own head now, for not 
coining." 

"Who told you I was here, Bessy?" 

"Old Jekyl. He was leaning on his palings as I 
came by, and called out the information to me almost 
before I could hear. 'The master's gone to it. Miss 
Bessy! he is out once again! But he had not got on 
his scarlet,' the old fellow added; and his face lost its 
gladness. Papa, the whole world is delighted that you 
should have recovered, and be once more amongst 
them." 

"Not quite recovered yet, Bessy. Getting better, 
though; getting/better. Thank you, Thomas; the 
faintness has passed." 

"Is not Lady Godolphin here, papa?" 

"She must be here by this time. I wish I could 
see her carriage: you must get into it." 

"I did not come for that, papa," returned quick 
Bessy, with a touch of her warm temper. 

"My dear, I wish you to join her. I do not like 
to see you here on foot." 

"I shall set the fashion, papa," laughed Bessy, 
agsdn. "At the great meet next year, you will see 
half the stylish pretenders of the county toiling here 
on their two feet. I say I am Bessy Godolphin." 

The knight ranged his eyes over the mofley group, 
but he could not discern his wife. Sturdy, bluff old 
fox-hunters were there in plenty, and well got-up 
young gentlemen, all on horseback, their white cords 
and their scarlet coats gleaming in the sun. Ladies 
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were moatly in carriages; a few were mounted, who 
would ride quietly home again when the hounds had 
thrown off; a very few — they might be counted by 
units — would follow the field. Prior's Ash and its . 
neighbourhood was supplied in a very limited degree 
wiA what they were pleased to call masculine women: 
for the term "fast" had not then come in. Many a 
pretty woman, many a pretty girl was present, and 
the sportsmen lingered, and were well pleased to linger, 
in the sunshine of their charms, ere the business for 
which they had come out, began, and they should 
throw themselves, heart and energy, into it. 

On the outskirts of the crowd, sitting her horse 
well, was a handsome girl of right regal features and 
black flashing eyes. Above the ordinary height of 
woman, she was finely formed, her \aist slender, her 
shoulders beautifully modelled. She wore a peculiar 
dress, and, from that cause alone, many eyes were on 
her. A well fitting habit of bright grass-green, orna- 
mented on the corsage with buttons of silver-gilt; 
similar buttons were also on the sleeves at the wrist, 
but they were partially hidden by her white gauntlets. 
A cap, grass-green, rested on die upper part of her 
forehead, a green-and-gold feather on its left side, 
which glittered as the sun's rays played upon it. It 
was a style of dress which had not yet been seen at 
Prior's Ash, and was regarded with some doubt. But, 
as you are aware, it is not a dress in itself which is 
Qondemned or extolled: it depends upon who it is that 
wears it: and, as the young lady, wearing this, was 
just now the fashion at Prior's Ash, the feather and 
^abit were taken into favour forthwith. She could have 
worn none more adapted to her peculiar style of beauty. 
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Bending to his very saddle's bow, as he talked to 
her — for, though she was tall, he was taller still — 
was a gentleman of courtly mien. In his fine upright 
figure, his fair complexion and wavy hair, his good 
features and dark blue eyes, might be traced a strong 
resemblance to Sir George Godolphin. But the lips 
had a more ready smile upon them than Sir George's 
had ever worn, for his had always been somewhat of 
the sternest; the blue eyes twinkled with a gayer and 
more suspicious light, when gazing into other eyes, 
than could ever have been charged upon Sir George: 
but the bright complexion had been Sir George's once; 
imparting to his face, as it now did to his son's, a de- 
licate beauty, almost as that of woman. "Graceless 
George," old Sir George was fond of calling him; but 
it was an appellation given in love, in pride, in admir- 
ation. He bent to his saddle-bow, and his 'gay blue 
eyes flashed with unmistakable admiration into those 
black ones as he talked to the lady: and the black 
ones most certainly flashed the admiration back again. 
Dangerous eyes were those of Charlotte Pain's! And 
not altogether lovable ones. 

"Do you always keep your promises as you kept 
that dne yesterday?" she was asking him. 

"I did not make a promise yesterday — that I re- 
member. Had I made one to you, I should have 
kept it." 

"Fickle and faithless!" she cried. "Men's promises 
are lasting as words traced upon the sea-side sand. 
When you met me yesterday in the carriage with Mrs. 
Yerrall, and she asked you to take compassion on two 
forlorn dames and come in to Ashlydyat in the evening, 
and dissipate our ennui — what was your answer?" 
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10 THE SHADOW OP ASHLYDYAT. 

"That I would, if it were possible." 

"Was nothing more explicit implied?" 

George Godolphin laughed. Perhaps his conscience 
told him that he had implied more, in a certain pres- 
sure he remembered giving to that fair hand, which 
was resting now, gauntleted, upon her reins. Gay 
George had meant to dissipate Ashlydyat^s ennui, if 
nothing more tempting offered. But something more 
tempting did offer: and he had spent the evening in 
the company of one who was more to him than was 
Charlotte Pain. 

"An unavoidable engagement arose, Miss Pain. 
Otherwise you may rely upon it I should have been at 
Ashlydyat." 

"Unavoidable!" she replied, her eyes gleaming with 
something very like anger into those which smiled on 
her. "I know what your engagement was. You were 
at Lady Godolphin's Folly." 

"Right. Commanded to it by my father." 

"OhI" 

"Solicited, if not absolutely commanded," he con- 
tinued. "And a wish from Sir George now bears its 
weight: we may not have him very long with us." 

A smile of mockery, pretty and fascinating to look 
upon, played upon her rich red lips. "It is edifying 
to hear these filial sentiments expressed by Mr. George 
Godolphin! Take you care, sir, to act up to them-" 

"Do you think I need the injunction? How shall 
I make my peace with you?" 

"By coming to Ashlydyat some other evening while 
the present moon lasts. I mean, while it illumines the 
early part of the evening." 

She dropped her voice to a low key, and her tone 
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had changed to seriousness. George Godolphin looked 
at her in surprise. 

"What is the superstition," she continued to whisper, 
"that attaches to Ashlydyat?" 

"Why do you ask me this?" he hastily said. 

"Because, yesterday evening, when I was sitting 
on that seat underneath the ash-trees, watching the 
road from Lady Godolphin's Folly — well, watching 
for you, if you like it better: but I can assure you 
there is nothing in the avowal that need excite your 
vanity, as I see it is doing. When a gentleman makes 
a promise, I expect him to keep it; and, looking upon 
your coming as a matter of course, I did watch for 
you; as I might watch for one of Mrs. VerraH's ser- 
vants, had I sent him on an errand and expected his 
return." 

"Thank you," said George Godolphin, with a 
laugL "But suffer my vanity to rest in abeyance for 
a while, will you, and go on with what you were 
saying?" 

"Are you a convert to the superstition?" she in- 
quired, disregarding the request 

"N — o," replied George Godolphin. But his voice 
sotmded strangely indecisive. "Pray continue, Char- 
lotte." 

It was the first time he had ever called her by her 
Christian name: and though she saw that it was but 
done in the unconscious excitement of the moment, her 
cheeks flushed with a deeper crimson. 

"Did you ever see the shadow?" she breathed. 

He bowed his head. 

"What form does it take?" 

George Godolphin did not answer. He appeared 
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lost in thought, as he scored his horse's neck with his 
hunting-whip. 

"The form of a bier, on which rests something 
covered with a pall, that may be supposed to be a 
coffin; with a mourner at the head and at the foot?" 
she whispered. 

He bowed his head again: very gravely. 

"Then I saw it last night I did indeed. I was 
sitting underneath the ash-trees, and I saw a strange 
shadow in the moonlight that I had never seen be- 
fore — " 

"Where?" he interrupted. 

"In that wild-looking part of the grounds as you 
look across from the ash-trees. Just in front of the 
archway, where the ground is bare. It was there. Mr. 
Verrall says he wonders Sir George does not have 
those gorse-bushes cleared away, and the ground con- 
verted into civilized land, like the rest." 

"It has been done, but the bushes grow again." 

"Well, I was sitting there, and I saw this unusual 
shadow. It arrested my eye at once. Where did it 
come from, I wondered: what cast it? I never thought 
of the Ashlydyat superstition; never for a moment. I 
only thought what a strange appearance the shadow 
wore. I thought of a lying-in-state; I thought of a 
state-frineral, where the cofQn rests on a bier, and a 
mourner sits at the head and a mourner at the foot 
Shall I tell you," she suddenly broke oflP, "what the 
scene altogether looked like?" 

"Do so." 

"Like a graveyard. They may well call it the 
Dark Plain! The shadow might be taken for a huge 
tomb, with two images weeping over it, and the bushes, 
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around, assumed the form of lesser ones. Some square, 
some long; some high, some, low; but all looking not 
unlike graves in the moonlight." 

^^ Moonlight shadows are apt to bear fanciful forms 
to a vivid imagination, Miss Pain," he lightly observed. 

"Have not others indulged the same fancy before 
me? I remember to have heard so." 

"As they have said. They never took the form to 
my sight," he returned, with a half-smile of ridicule. 
"When I know bushes to be bushes, I cannot by any 
stretch of imagination magnify them into graves. You 
must have had this Ashlydyat nonsense in your head." 

"I have assured you that I had not," she rejoined 
in a firm tone. "It was only after I had been regard- 
ing it for some time — and the longer I looked, the 
plainer the shadow seemed to grow — that I thought 
of the Ashlydyat tale. All in an instant the truth 
flashed upon me — that it must be the apparition — " 

"The what! Miss Pain?" 

"Does the word o£Pend you? It is a foolish one. 
The shadow, then. I remember that the shadow, so 
dreaded by the Godolphins, did take the form of a 
bier with mourners weeping at it — " 

"Was said to take it," he interposed, in a tone of 
quiet reproof: "that would be the better phrase. And, 
in speaking of the shadow being dreaded by the Godol- 
phins, you allude, I presume, to the Godolphins of the 
past ages. I know of none in the present who dread 
it! save my superstitious sister Janet." 

"How touchy you are upon the point!" she cried 
with a light laugh. "Do you know, George Godolphin, 
that that very touchiness betrays the fact that you, for 
one, are not exempt from the dread. And," she added, 
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changing her tone again to one of serious sympathy, 
"did not the dread help to kill Mrs. Godolphin?" 

"No," he gravely answered. "K you give ear to 
all the stories that the old wives of the neighbourhood 
love to indulge in, you will collect a valuable stock of 
fable-lore." 

"Let it pass. If I repeated the fable, it was because 
I had heard it. But, now you will understand why I 
felt vexed last night when you did not come. It was 
not for your sweet company I was pining, as your vanity 
has been assuming, but that I wanted you to see the 
shadow. — How that girl is fixing her eyes upon us!" 

G^eorge Godolphin turned at the last sentence, which 
was uttered abruptly. An open barouche had drawn 
up, and its occupants, two ladies, were both looking 
towards them. The one was a young girl, with a pale 
gentle face and dark eyes, as remarkable for &eir 
refined sweetness, as Miss Pain's were for their brilliancy. 
The other was a little lady of middle age, dressed 
youthfully, and whose naturally fair complexion was so 
excessivdy soft and clear, as to give a suspicion that 
nature had less hand in it than art. It was Lady 
Godolphin. She held her eye-glass to her eye, and 
turned it on the crowd. 

"Maria, whatever is that on horseback?" she asked, 
"It looks green." 

"It is Charlotte Pain in a grass-green riding-habit," 
was the young lady's answer. 

"A grass-green riding-habit! And her head seems 
to glitter! Has she anything in her cap?" 

*'It appears to be a gold feather." 

"She must look beautiful! Very handsome, does 
she not?" 
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"For those who admire her style — very," replied 
Maria Hastings. 

Which was certainly not the style of Maria Hastings. 
Quiet, retiring, gentle, she could only wonder at those 
who dressed in bright-coloured habits with gold buttons 
and feathers, and followed the hounds over ditches and 
gates. Miss Hastings wore a pretty white silk bonnet, 
and gray Cashmere mantle. Nothing could be plainer: 
but then, she was a clergyman^s daughter. 

"It is on these occasions that I regret my deficiency 
of sight," said Lady Godolphin. "Who is that, in 
scarlet, talking to her? It is like the figure of G-eorge 
Godolphin." 

"It is he," said Maria. "He is coming towards us." 

He was piloting his horse through the throng, return- 
ing greetings from everybody: a imiversal favourite 
was George Godolphin. Charlotte Pain's fine eyes 
were following him with somewhat dimmed brilliancy: 
he was not so entirely hers as she could wish to see 
him. 

"How are you this morning. Lady Godolphin?" 
But it was on the hand of Maria Hastings that his own 
lingered: and her cheeks took the hue of Charlotte 
Pain's, as he bent low to whisper words that were all 
too dear. 

"George, do you know that your father is here?" 
said Lady Godolphin. 

George, in his surprise, drew himself upright on his 
horse. "My father here! Is he indeed?" 

"Yes; and on horseback. Very unwise of him; but 
he would not be persuaded from it. It was a sudden 
resolution that he appeared to take: I suppose the 
fineness of the morning tempted him. Miss Maria 
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Hastings, what nonsense has George been saying to 
you? Your face is as red as his coat." 

"That is what I was saying to her," laughed George 
Godolphin. "Asking her where her cheeks had bor- 
rowed their roses from." 

A parting of the crowd brought Sir George Godolphin 
within view, and the family drew together in a group. 
Up went Lady Godolphin's glass again. 

"Is that Bessy? My dear, with whom did you 
come?" 

"I came by myself, Lady Grodolphin. I walked." 

"Oh dear!" uttered Lady Godolphin. "You do do 
the wildest things, Bessy! And Sir George allows you 
to do them!" 

"Sir George does not," spoke the kni^t. "Sir 
George had already desired her to take her place in 
the carriage. Open the door, James." 

Bessy laughed as she stepped into it' She cheer- 
fully obeyed her father; but anything like ceremony, 
or, as the world may call it, etiquette, she waged war 
with. 

"I expected to meet your sisters here, Bessy," said 
Lady Godolphin. "I want you all to dine with me 
to-day. We must celebrate the first going out of your 
father. You will bear the invitation to them." 

"Certainly," said Bessy. "We shall be happy to 
come. I know Janet has no engagement. 

"An early dinner, mind: five o'clock. Sir George 
cannot wait." 

"To dine at supper-time," chimed in unfashionable 
Bessy. "George, do you hear? Lady Godolphin's, 
at five." 

A movement; a rush; a whirl. The hounds were 
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preparing to throw off, and the field was gathering. 
Greorge Godolphin hastily quitted the side of Miss 
Hastings, though he found time for a stolen whisper. 

"Fare you well, my dearest." 

And, when she next saw him, after the noise and the 
con^sion had cleared away, he was galloping in the 
wake of the baying pack, side by side witii Charlotte 
Pain. 



CHAPTER II. 

Lady Godolphin^s Folly. 

Pbior's Ash was not a large town, though of some 
importance in country estimation. In the days of the 
monks, when all good people were Roman Catholics, or 
professed to be, it had been but a handful of houses, 
which various necessities had caused to spring up round 
the priory; a flourishing and crowded establishment of 
religious men then; a place marked but by a few ruins 
now. In process of time the handful of houses had 
increased to several handfuls, the handfuls to a village, 
and the village to a borough town; still retaining the 
name bestowed on it by the monks — "Prior's Ash." 

In the heart of the town was situated the banking- 
house of Godolphin, Crosse, and Godolphin. It was an 
old-established and most respected firm, sound and 
wealthy. The third partner and second Godolphin, 
mentioned in it, was Thomas Godolphin, Sir George 
Godolphin's eldest son. Until he joined it, it had been 
Godolphin and Crosse. It was, a matter of arrangement, 
understood by Mr. Crosse, that when anything happened 
to Sir George, Thomas would step into his father's 
place, as the firm's head, and George, whose name at 

The Shadow of Ashlydyat. I, 2 
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18 THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 

present did not appear, though he had been long in the 
bank, would represent the last name: so that it would 
still remain Godolphin, Crosse, and Godolphin. Mr. 
Crosse, who, like Sir George, was getting in years, was 
remarkable for nothing but a close attention to business. 
He was a widower, without children, and Prior's Ash 
wondered who would be the better for the filling of his 
gamers. 

The Godolphins could trace themselves back to the 
ages of the monks. But of no very high ancestry $ 
boasted they; no titles, places, or honours; they ranked 
amongst the landed gentry as owners of Ashlydyat, 
and that was all. It was quite enough for them: to be 
lords of Ashlydyat was an honour they would not have 
bartered for a kingdom's dukedom. They held by 
Ashlydyat. It was their pride, their stronghold, their 
boast: had feudal times been in fashion now, they 
would have dug a moat around it, and fenced it in 
with fortifications, and called it their castle. Why did 
they so love it? It was but a poor place at best, nothing 
to look at; and, in the matter of space inside, was 
somewhat straitened. Oak-piuielled rooms dark as ma- 
hogany and garnished with cross beams, low ceilings 
and mullioned windows, are not the most consonant to 
modem taste. People thought that the Godolphins 
loved it from its associations and traditions; from the 
very fact that certain superstitions attached to it. 
Foolish superstitions, you will be inclined to call tiiem, 
as contrasted with the enlightenment of these matter- 
of-fact days — I had almost said these days of mate-^ 
rialism. 

Ashlydyat was not entailed. There was a clause in 
the old deeds of tenure which prevented it. A wicked 
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Godolphin (by which complimentary appellation his 
descendants distinguished him) had cut off the entail, 
and gambled the estate away; and though the Godol- 
phins got it back again in the course of one or two lives, 
the entail was not renewed. It was now bequeathed 
from father to son, and was always the residence of 
the reigning Godolphin. Thomas Godolphin knew 
that it would become his on the death of his father, as 
surely as if he were the heir by entail. The late Mr. 
Godolphin, Sir George's father, had lived and died in 
it. Sir George succeeded, and then he lived in it — 
with his wife and children. But he was not Sir George 
then: therefore, for a few minutes, while speaking of 
this part of his life, we will call him what he was — 
Mr. Godolphin. A pensive, thoughtftil woman was Mrs. 
Godolphin, never too strong in health. She was Scotch 
by birth. Of her children, Thomas and Janet most 
resembled her; BeSsy was like nobody but herself; 
George and Cecilia inherited the beauty of their father. 
There was considerable difference in the ages of the 
children, for they had numbered thirteen. Thomas 
was the eldest, Cecilia the youngest; Janet, Bessy, 
and George were between them; and the rest, who had ^'' 
also been between them, had died, mostly infants. 
But, a moment yet, to give a word to the description 
of Ashlydyat, before speaking of the deatii of Mrs. 
Godolphin. 

Passing out of Prior's Ash towards die west, a 
turning to the left of the high road took you to Ashly- 
dyat. Built of grey stone, and lying somewhat in a 
hollow, it wore altogether a gloomy appearance. And 
it was intensely ugly. A low building of two stories, 
irregularly built, with gables and nooks and ins-and- 
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20 THE SHADOW OP ASHLYDYAT. 

outs of comers, and a square turret in the middle, 
which was good for nothing but the birds to build on. 
It wore a time-honoured look, though, with all its 
ugliness, and the moss grew, green and picturesque, on 
its walls. Perhaps on the principle, or, let us say, by 
the subtle instinct of nature, that a mother loves a 
deformed child with a deeper aflPection than she feels 
for her other children, who are fair, and sound of limb, 
did the Grodolphins feel pride in their inheritance be- 
cause it was ugly. But the grounds around it were 
beautiful, and the landscape, so much of it as could be 
seen from that unelevated spot, most grand to look 
upon. A full view might be obtained from the turret, 
though it was somewhat of a mount to get to it. Dark 
groves, and bright undulating lawns, shady spots where 
the water rippled, pleasant to bask in on a summer^s 
day, sunny parterres of gay flowers, scenting the air; 
charming, indeed, were the environs of Ashlydyat All, 
save one spot: and that had charms also for some 
minds — sombre ones. 

In one part of the grounds there grew a vast 
quantity of ash-trees — and it was supposed, though 
not known, that these trees may originally have sug- 
gested the name, Ashlydyat: as they most certainly 
had that of Prior's Ash, given to the village by the 
monks. A few people wrote it in accordance with its 
pronunciation, Ashlid-yat, but the old way of spelling 
it was retained by the family. As the village had 
swollen into a town, the ash-trees, growing there, were 
cleared away as necessity required; but the town was 
surrounded with them still. 

Opposite to the ash-trees on the estate of Ashlydyat 
there extended a waste plain, totaUy out of keeping 
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•with the high cultivation aronnd. It looked like a 
piece of rude common. Bushes of furze, broom, and 
other stunted shrubs grew upon it, none of them rising 
above the height of a two-year old child. The descrip- 
tion given by Charlotte Pain to George Godolphin was 
not an inapt one — that the place, with these stunted 
bushes on it, looked in the moonlight not unlike a 
graveyard. At the extremity, opposite to the ash-trees, 
there arose a high archway, a bridge built of grey stone. 
It appeared to have formed part of an ancient fortifica- 
tion, but there was no trace of water having run under- 
neath it. Beyond the archway was a low round building, 
looking like an isolated windmill without sails. It was 
built of greystone also, and was Veiled the belfry: 
though there were as little signs of bells ever having 
been in it, as there was of water beneath the bridge. 
The archway had been kept from decay; the belfry 
had not, but was open in places to the heavens. 

Strange to say, the appellation of this waste piece of 
land with its wild bushes, was the "Dark Plain." 
Why? The plain was not dark: it was not shaded: it 
stood out, open and broad, in the full glare of the sun- 
light. That certain dark tales had been handed down 
with the appellation, is true: and these may have given 
rise to the name. Immediately before the archway, for 
some considerable space, the ground was entirely bare. 
Not a blade of grass, not a shrub grew on it. Or, as 
the story went, would grow. It was on this spot that 
the appearance, the shadow, as mentioned by Charlotte 
Pain, would be sometimes seen. Whence the shadow 
came, whether it was ghostly or earthly, whether those, 
learned in science and philosophy, could account for 
it by Nature's laws, whetiber it was cast by any gaseous 
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vapour arising in the moonbeams, I am unable to say. . 
If you ask me to explain it, I cannot: if you ask, 
why then do I write about it, I can only answer, be- 
cause I have seen it. I have seen it with my own 
unprejudiced eyes: I have sat and watched it, in its 
strange stillness; I have looked about and around it, 
low down, up high, for some substance, ever so infini- 
tesimal, that might cast its shade and enable me to 
account for it: and I have looked in vain. Had the 
moon been behind the archway, instead of behind mcy 
that might have furnished a loophole of explanation: a 
very poor and inefficient loophole; a curious one also; 
for how can an archway in Sie substance be a bier and 
two mourners in its shadow? but, still, better than 
none. 

No; there was nothing whatever, so far as human 
eyes — and I can tell you that keen ones and scep-X 
tical ones have looked at it — to cast the shade, or 
to accoimt for it There, as you sat and watched, 
stretched out the plain in the moonlight, with its low, 
tomb-like bushes, its clear space of bare land, the 
archway rising behind. But, on the spot of bare land, 
before the archway, would rise the shadow; not looking 
as if it were a shadow cast upon the ground, but a 
palpable fact: as if a bier, with its two bending mourn- 
ers, actually stood there in the substance. I say that/ 
I cannot explain it, or attempt to explain it; but I do 
say that there it was to be seen. Not often: some- 
times not for years together. It was called the Shadow 
of Ashlydyat: and superstition told that its appearance 
foreshadowed the approach of calamity, whether of death 
or other evil, to the Godolphins. The greater the evil 
that was coming upon them, the plainer and more 
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distinct would be the appearance of the shadow — the 
longer the space of time that it would be observed. 
Eumour went, that once, on the approach of some 
terrible misfortune, it had been seen for months and 
months previously, whenever the moon was sufficiently 
bright The Godolphins did not care to have the 
subject mentioned to them: in their sceptical atheism, 
they (some of them, at least) treated it with ridicule, 
or else with silence. But, like disbelievers of a dif- 
ferent sort, the atheism was more in profession than in 
heart The Godolphins, in their inmost soul, could 
cower at the appearance of that shadowed bier; as those 
others have been known to cower, in their loud anguish, 
at the approach of the shadow of death. 

This was not all the superstition attaching to 
Ashlydyat: but you will probably deem this quite 
enough for the present And we have to return to Mrs. 
Godolphin. 

Five years before the present time, when pretty 
Cecilia was in her fifteenth year, and most needed -the 
guidance of a mother, Mrs. Godolphin died. Her ill- 
ness had been of a lingering nature; little of hope in 
it, from the first. It was towards the latter period of 
her illness that what had been regarded by four-fifths 
of Prior's Ash as an absurd child's tale, a supersti- 
tion unworthy the notice of the present-day men and 
women, grew to be talked of in whispers, as something 
"strange." For three months antecedent to the death 
of Mrs. Godolphin, the Shadow of Ashlydyat was to be 
seen every light night, and all Prior's Ash flocked up 
to look at it. That they went, is of no consequence: 
they had their walk and their gaze for their pains: but 
that Mrs. Godolphin should have been told of it, was. 
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She was in the grounds alone one balmy moonlight 
night, later than she ought to have been, and she 
discerned people walking in them, making for the ash- 
trees. 

"What can those people be doing here?" she ex- 
claimed to one of her servants, who was returning to 
Ashlydyat from executing an errand in the town. 

"It is to see the shadow, ma'am," whispered the 
girl, in answer, with more of straightforward truth than 
prudence. 

Mrs. Grodolphin paused. "The shadow!''^ she uttered. 
"Is the shadow to be seen?" 

"It has been there ever since last moon, ma^am. It 
never was so plain, they say." 

Mrs. Grodolphin waited her opportunity, and, when 
the intruders had dispersed, proceeded to the ash-trees. 
It is as well to observe that these ash-trees, and also 
the Dark Plain, though very near to the house, were 
not in the more private portion of the grounds. 

Mrs. Godolphin proceeded to the ash-trees. An 
hour afterwards, her absence from the house was dis- 
covered, and they went out to search. It was her hus- 
band who found her. She pointed to the shadow, and 
spoke. 

"You will believe that my death is coming on 
quickly now, George." But Mr. Godolphin turned it 
off wi^ an attempt at joke, and told her she was old 
enough to know better. 

Mrs. Godolphin died. Two years subsequently, Mr. 
Godolphin came in contact with a wealthy young 
widow; young, as compared with himself: Mrs. Camp- 
bell. He met her in Scotland, at the residence of his 
first wife's friends. She was English bom, but her 
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husband had been Scotch. Mr. Godolphin married her, 
and brought her to Ashlydyat. The step did not give 
pleasure to his children. When sons and daughters 
are of the age that the Godolphins were, a new wife, 
brought home to rule, rarely does give pleasure to the 
first family. Things did not go on very comfortably: 
there were faults on each side; on that of Mrs. Godol- 
phin, and on that of her step-daughters. After a while, 
a change was made. Thomas Godolphin and his sisters 
went to reside in the house attached to the bank, a 
handsome modem residence hitherto occupied by Mr. 
Crosse. "You had better come here," that gentleman 
had said to them: he was no stranger to the unplea- 
santness at Ashlydyat. "I will take up my abode in 
the country," he continued. "I would prefer to do so. 
I am getting to feel older than I did twenty years ago, 
and country air may renovate me." The arrangement 
was carried out. Thomas Godolphin and his three 
sisters entered upon their residence in Prior's Ash, 
Janet acting as mistress of the house, and as chaperone 
to her sisters. She was then past thirty: a sad, thought- 
ful woman, who lived much in the inward life. 

Just about the time of this change, certain doings 
of local and public importance were enacted in the 
neighbourhood, in which Mr. Godolphin took a promin- 
ent share. There ensued a proposal to knight him. 
He started from it with aversion. His family started 
ako: they and he alike despised these mushroom 
honours. Not so Mrs. Godolphhi. From the moment 
that the first word of the suggestion was breathed to 
her, she determined that it should be carried out; for 
the appellation, my lady, was as very incense in her 
ears. In vain Mr. Godolphin strove to argue with 
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her: her influence was in the ascendant, and he lay 
under the spell. At length he yielded; and, though 
hot war waged in his heart, he bent his haughty 
knee at the court of St, James's, and rose up Sir 
Greorge. 

"After a storm comes a calm." A proverb pleasant 
to remember in some of the sharp storms of life. Mrs. 
Grodolphin had carried her point in being too many for 
her step-daughters; she had triumphed over opposition 
and become my lady; and now she settled down in 
calmness at Ashlydyat. But she grew dissatisfied. She 
was a woman who had no resources within herself, who 
lived but in excitement, and Ashlydyat's quietness 
overwhelmed her with mnvi. She did not join in the 
love of the Grodolphins for Ashlydyat. Mr. Godolphin, 
ere he had brought her home to it, a bride, had spoken 
so warmly of the place, in his attachment to it, that she 
had believed she was about to step into some modem 
paradise: instead of which, she found, as she expressed 
it, a "cranky old house, full of nothing but passages." 
The dislike she formed for it in that early moment 
never was overcome. 

She would beguile her husband to her own pretty 
place in Berwickshire; and, just at first, he was willing 
to be beguiled: but after he became Sir George (not 
that the title had anything to do with it) public local 
business grew upon him, and he found it inconvenient 
to quit Ashlydyat. He explained this to Lady Grodol- 
phin: and said their sojourn in Scotland must be con- 
fined to an autunm visit So she perforce dragged 
out her days at Ashlydyat, idle and listless* 

We warn our children that idleness is the root of 
all evil; that it will infallibly lead into mischief any 
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who indulge in it. It so led Lady Godolphin. One 
day, as she was looking from her drawing-room 
windows, wishing all sorts of things — that she lived 
in her pleasant home in Berwickshire; that she could 
live amidst the gaieties of London; that Ashlydyat 
was not such a horrid old place; that it was more 
modem and less ugly; that its reception-rooms were of 
lofty height, and garnished with gilding and glitter, 
instead of being low, gloomy, and grim; and that it 
was situated on an eminence, instead of a flat, so that 
a better view of the lovely scenery around might be 
obtained. On that gentle rise, opposite, for instance 
— what would be more enchanting than to enjoy a 
constant view from that? If Ashlydyat could be trans- 
ported there, as they carry out wooden houses to set 
up abroad; or, if only that one room, she then stood 
in, could, with its windows — 

Lady Godolphin^s thoughts arrested themselves here. 
An idea had flashed over her. Why should she not build 
a pretty summer-house on that hill; a pavilion? The 
Countess of Cavemore, in this very county, had done 
such a thing: had built a pavilion on a hill within 
view of the windows of Cavemcwe House, and had 
called it "Lady Cavemore's Folly." But the previous 
week she. Lady Godolphin, in driving by it, had 
thought what a pretty place it looked; what a charming 
prospect must be obtained from it. Why should she 
not do the same? 

The idea grew into shape and form. It would not 
leave her again. She had plenty of money of her own, 
and she would work out her "Folly" to the very top 
of its bent 

To the top of its bent, indeed! None can tell what 
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a thing will grow into when it is first begun. Lady 
Godolphin made known her project to Sir George, who, 
though he saw no particular need for the work, did not 
object to it: if Lady Godolphin chose to spend money 
in that way, she might. So it was put in hand. 
Architects, builders, decorators were called together; 
and the Folly was planned out and begun. Lady 
Godolphin had done with ennui now: she found employ- 
ment for her days, in watching over the progress of 
the pavilion. 

It is said that the consummation of our sdiemes 
generally brings its share of disappointment. It did 
so in this instance to Lady Godolphin. The Folly 
turned out to be a really pretty place; the views from 
its windows magnificent; and Lady Gt)dolphin was as 
enchanted as a child is with a new toy. The dis- 
appointment arose from the fact that she could not 
mi^e the Folly her home. After spending a morning 
in it, or an evening, she must quit it to return to that 
grey Ashlydyat — the only eyesore to be seen, when 
looking firom the Folly's windows. If a day turned 
out wet, she could not walk to the Folly; if she was 
expecting visitors, she must stay at home to receive 
them; if Sir George felt ill — and his health was then 
beginning to suffer — she could not quit him for her 
darling Folly. It was darling because it was new: in 
six months' time. Lady Gt)dolphin would have grown 
tired of it; have rarely entered it: but, in her present 
mood, it was all-in-all. 

Slowly she formed the resolution to enlarge the 
Folly — slowly for her, for she deliberated upon it 
two whole days. She would add "a reception-room or 
two," "a bedroom or two," "a kitchen," so that she 
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might be enabled, when she choose, to take up her 
abode in it for a week. And these additions were 
begun. 

But they did not end; did not end as she had 
intended them. As the Folly grew, so grew the ideas 
of Lady Godolphin: there must be a suite of reception- 
rooms, there must be several bedrooms, there must be 
domestic offices in proportion. Sir George told her 
that she would spend a fortune: my lady answered 
that, at any rate, she should have something to show 
for the outlay. 

At length it was completed: and Lady Godolphin's 
Folly — for it retained its appellation — stood out to 
the view of Prior's Ash, which it overlooked; to the 
view of Ashlydyat; to the view of the country generally,, 
as a fair, moderate-sized, attractive residence, built in 
the villa style, its white walls dazzling the eye when 
the sun shone upon them. 

"We will reside there, and let Ashlydyat," said 
Lady Godolphin to her husband. 

"Reside at the Folly! Leave Ashlydyatl" he 
repeated, in consternation. "It could not be." 

"It will be," she answered, with a half self-willed, 
half-caressing laugh. "Why could it not be?" 

Sir George fell into a reverie. He admired the 
modem conveniences of the Folly, greatly admired the 
lovely scenery, which, look from what room of it he 
would, charmed his eye. But for one thing, he had 
been content to do as she wished, and go to live there. 
That one thing — what was it? Hear the low-breathed, 
reluctant words he is beginning to say to Lady 
Godolphin. 

"There is an old tradition in our family — a supei^ 
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stition, I suppose you will call it — that if the Grodol- 
phins qmt Ashlydyat, their ruin is near." 

Lady Godolphin stared at him in amazement. No- 
thing had surprised her on her arrival at Ashlydyat, 
like the stories of marvel which she had been obliged to 
hear. Sir George had cast ridicule on them, if alluded 
to in his presence; therefore, when the above words 
dropped from him, she could only wonder. You might 
search a town through, and not find one less prone 
to superstition than was Lady Godolphin : in all that 
pertained to it, she was a very heathen. Sir George 
hastened to explain away his words. 

"The tradition is nothing, and I regard it as nothing. 
That such a one has been handed down, is certain, and 
it may have given rise to the reluctance, which the early 
Godolphins entertained, to quit Ashlydyat. But that is 
not our reason: in remaining in it, we only obey a 
father^s behest. You are aware that Ashlydyat is not 
entailed. It is bequeathed by will from father to son; 
and, to the bequest in each will, so far as I have back 
cognizance of the wills, tHere has always been appended 
a clause — a request — I should best say an enjoinder 
— never to quit Ashlydyat. *When once you shall 
have come into Ashlydyat's possession, guard it as 
your stronghold: resign it neither to your heir nor to 
a stranger: remain in it until death shall take you.' 
It was inserted in my father's will, by which Ashlydyat 
became mine: it is inserted in mine, which devises the 
estate to Thomas." 

"If ever I heard so absurd a story!" uttered Lady 
Godolphin, in her pretty, childish manner. "Do I under- 
stand you to say that, if you left Ashlydyat to take 
up your abode elsewhere, it would be no longer yours?" 
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"Not that, not that," returned Sir G-eorge. "Ash- 
lydyat is mine until my death, and no power can take 
it from me. But a reluctance to quit Ashlydyat has 
always clung to the Godolphins: in fact, we have looked 
up to it as a step impossihle to be taken." 

"What a state of thraldom to live in!" 

"Pardon me. We love Ashlydyat. To remain in 
it is pleasant; to quit it would be pain. I speak of the 
Grodolphins in general; of those who have preceded me." 

"I understand now," said Lady Grodolphin, resent- 
fully. "You hold a superstition that if you were to 
quit Ashlydyat for the Folly, some dreadful doom of 
ruin would overtake you. Sir George, I thought we 
lived in the nineteenth century." 

A passing flush rose to the face of Sir George Godol- 
phin. To be suspected of leaning to these superstitions 
chafed his mind unbearably; he had almost rather be 
accused of dishonour: not to his own heart would he 
admit that they might have weight with him. "Ash- 
lydyat is our homestead," he said. "And when a man 
has a homestead, he likes to live and die in it." 

"You cannot think Ashlydyat so desirable a residence 
as the Folly. We miist remove to the Folly, Sir 
George; I have set my heart upon it. Let Thomas 
and his sisters come back to Ashlydyat." 

"They would not come." 

"Not come! They were inwardly rebellious enough 
at having to quit it" 

"I am sure that Thomas would not take up his 
residence here, as Ashlydyat's master, during my life- 
time. Another thing: we should not be justified in 
keeping up two expensive establishments outside the 
town, leaving the house at the bank to lie idle. People 
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might lose confidence, if they saw us launch forth into 
extravangance." 

"Oh, indeed! What did they think of the expense 
launched upon the Folly?" mockingly smiled my lady. 

"They know it is your money which has buUt that: 
not mine." 

"If Thomas and the rest came to Ashlydyat, you 
might let the house attached to the bank." 

"It would take a great deal more money to keep 
up Ashlydyat than it does the house at the bank. 
The public might lose confidence in us, I say. Besides, 
no one but a partner could be allowed to live at the 
bank." 

"You seem to find a combating answer to all my 
propositions," said Lady Godolphin, in her softest and 
sweetest, and least true tone; "but I warn you. Sir 
George, that I shall win you over to my way of thinking 
before the paper shall be dry on the Folly's walls. If 
Thomas cannot, or will not, live at Ashlydyat, you 
must let it." 

In every tittle did Lady Godolphin carry out her 
words. Almost before the Folly's embellishments were 
matured to receive them. Sir George was won over to 
live at it: and Ashlydyat advertised to be let. Thomas 
Godolphin would not have become its master in his 
father's lifetime had Sir George filled its rooms with 
gold to bribe him. His mother had contrived to imbue 
him with some of the Ashlydyat superstition — to 
which she had lived a slave — and Thomas, though he 
did not bow down to it, would not brave it. If ruin 
was to come — as some religiously believed — when 
a reigning Godolphin voluntarily abandoned Ashlydyat, 
Thomas, at least, would not help it on by taking 
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part in the step. So Ashlydyat, to the intense 
astonishment of Prior's Ash, was put up in the market 
for hire. 

It was taken by a Mr. Verrall: a gentleman from 
London. Prior's Ash knew nothing of him, except 
that he was fond of field sports, and appeared to be a 
moneyed man: but, the fact of his establishing him- 
self at Ashlydyat, stamped him, in their estimation, 
as one worthy to be courted. His wife was a pretty, 
fascinating woman; her sister. Miss Pain, was beauti- 
ful: their entertainments were good, their style was 
dashing, and they grew into high fashion in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

But, from the very first day that the step was mooted 
of Sir George Godolphin's taking up his residence at 
the Folly, until that of his removal thither, the shadow 
had hovered over the Dark Plain at Ashlydyat. 

CHAPTER III. 

The Dark Plain in the Moonlight. 

The beams of the setting sun streamed into the 
dining-room at Lady Godolphin's Folly. A room of 
fine proportions; not dull and heavy, as it is much the 
custom for dining-rooms to be, but light and graceful 
as could be wished. 

Sir George Godolphin, with his fine old beauty, sat 
at one end of the table; Lady Godolphin, good-looking 
also in her peculiar style, was opposite to him. She 
wore a white dress, its make remarkably young, and 
her hair fell in ringlets, young also. On her right 
hand sat Thomas Godolphin, courteous and calm as he 
ever was; on her left hand was Bessy, whom you have 

The Shadoto of Ashlydyat. I. 3 
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already seen. On the right of Sir George sat Maria 
Hastings, singularly attractive in her quiet loveliness, 
in her white spotted muslin dress with its white ribbons. 
On his left, sat his eldest daughter, Janet Quiet in 
manner, plain in features, as was Thomas, her eyes 
were yet wonderful to behold. Not altogether for their 
beauty, but for the power they appeared to contain of 
seeing all things. Large, reflective, strangely-deep 
eyes, grey, with a circlet of darker grey round them. 
When they were cast upon you, it was not at you they 
looked, but at what was within you — at your mind, 
your thoughts; at least, such was the impression they 
conveyed. She and Bessy were dressed alike, in grey 
watered silk. Cecil sat between Janet and Thomas, a 
charming girl, with blue ribbons in her hair. George 
sat between his sister Bessy and Maria Hastings. 
Thomas was attired much as he had been in the morning: 
George had exchanged his hunting clothes for dinner 
dress. 

Lady Godolphin was speaking of her visit to Scotland. 
Sir George's illness had caused it to be put off, or they 
would have gone in August: it was proposed to proceed 
thither now. "I have written finally to say Uiat we 
shall be there on Tuesday," she observed. 

"Will papa be able to make the journey in one day?" 



"He says he is quite strong enough now to do so,'' 
replied Lady Godolphin. "But I could not think of 
his running any risk, so we shall stay a night upon 
the road. Janet, will you believe that I had a battle 
with Mr. Hastings to-day?" 

Janet turned her strange eyes on Lady Godolphin. 
"Had you, madam?" 
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*^I consider Mr. Hastings the most unreasonable, 
changeable man I ever met with," complained Lady 
Oodolphin. "But clergymen are apt to be so. So 
obstinate, if they take up a thing! When Maria was 
inrited to accompany us in August, Mr. Hastings made 
not a single demur; neither he nor Mrs. Hastings: 
they got her — oh, all sorts of new things for the visit. 
New dresses and bonnets; and — a new cloak, was it 
not, Maria?" 

Maria smiled. "Yes, Lady Godolphin." 

"People who have never been in Scotland ac<juire 
the notion that in temperature it may be matched with 
the North Pole, so a warm cloak was provided for Maria 
for an August visit! I called at the rectory to-day with 
Maria, after the hounds had thrown off, to tell them 
that we should depart next week, and Mr. Hastings 
wanted to withdraw his consent to her going. *Too 
late in the season now,' he urged; or some such plea. 
I told him she should not get frozen; that we would 
be back before the cold set in." 

Maria lifted her sweet face, an earnest look upon 
it. "It was not the cold papa thought of. Lady Go- 
dolphin: he knows I am more hardy than to fear that. 
Bu^, as the winter approaches, there is so much more 
to do, both at home and abroad. Mamma has to be 
out a great deal: and this will be a heavy winter with 
the poor, after all the sickness." 

"The sickness has passed," exclaimed Lady Go- 
dolphin, in a tone so sharp, so eager, as to give rise to 
a suspicion that she might fear, or had feared, the 
sickness for herself 

"Nearly so," assented Miss Godolphin. "There 
have been no fresh cases since — ^" 

3* 
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"Janet, if you talk of 'fresh cases' at my table, I 
shall retire from it," interrupted Lady Godolphin, in 
agitation. "Is fever a pleasant or fitting topic of con- 
versation, pray?" 

Janet Godolphin bowed her head. "I did not 
forget your fears, madam. I supposed, however, that, 
now that the sickness is subsiding, your objection to 
bearing it spoken of might have subsided also." 

"And how did the controversy with Mr. Hastings 
end?" interposed Bessy, to turn the topic, "Is Maria 
to go?" 

"Of course she is to go," said Lady Godolphin, 
with a quiet little laugh of power, as she recovered her 
good humour. "When I wish a thing, I generally 
carry my point. I would not stir from his room until 
he gave his consent, and he had his sermon on the 
table, and was no doubt wishing me at the antipodes. 
He thought Maria had already paid me a visit long 
enough for Sir George to have tired of her, he said. 
I told him that it was not his business: and that 
whether Sir George or anybody else was tired of her, 
I should take her to Scotland. So he yielded." 

Maria Hastings glanced timidly at Sir George. He 
saw the look. "Not tired of you yet, are we, Miss 
Hastings?" he said, with, Maria fancied, more gal- 
lantry than warmth. But fancy, with Maria, sometimes 
went a great way. 

"It would have been a disappointment to Maria," 
pursued Lady Godolphin. "Would it not, my dear?" 

"Yes," she answered, her face flushing. 

"And so very dull for Charlotte Pain. I expressly 
told ber wjien I invited her that Maria Hastings would 
beof the party." 
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"Charlotte Pain!" echoed Bessy Godolphin, in her 
quick fashion, "is she going with you? What in the 
world is that for?" 

"I invited her, I say," said Lady Godolphin, with 
a hard look on her bloom-tinted face: a look that it 
always wore when her wishes were questioned, her 
actions reflected on. None brooked interference less 
than Lady Godolphin. 

Sir George bent his head slightly towards his wife. 
"My dear, I consider that Charlotte Pain invited her- 
self. She fished pretty strongly for the invitation, and 
you fell into the snare." 

"Snare! It is an honour and a pleasure that she 
should come with us. What do you mean, Sir George?" 

"An honour, if you like to call it such; I am sure 
it will be a pleasure," replied Sir George. "A most 
attractive young woman is Charlotte Pain; though she 
did angle for the invitation. George, take care how 
you play your cards." ! 

"What cards, sir?" 

"Look at that graceless George! at his eye of con- 
scious vanity!" exclaimed Sir George to the table 
generally. "He knows who it is that makes the at- 
traction here to Charlotte Pain. Wear her if you can 
win her, my boy." 

"Would Charlotte Pain be one worthy to be won 
by George Godolphin?" quietly spoke Janet. 

"Rumour says she has thirty thousand charms," 
nodded Sir George. 

"I never would marry for money, if I were 
George," cried Cecil, indignantly. "And, papa, I do 
not see so much beauty in Charlotte Pain. I do not 
like her style." 
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** Cecil, did yon ever know one pretty girl like the 
'style' of another?" asked George. 

"Nonsense I But you can't call Charlotte Pain much 
of a girl, George. She is as old as you, I know. She's 
six-and-twenty if she's a day." 

"Possibly," carelessly replied George Godolphin. 

"Did she ride well to-day, George?" inquired his 
father. 

"She always rides well, sir," replied George. 

"I wish I had invited her to dinner!" said Lady 
Godolphin. 

"I wish you had," assented Sir George. 

Nothing more was said upon the subject; the con- 
versation fell into other channels. But, when the 
ladies had withdrawn, and Sir George was alone with 
his sons, he renewed it. 

"Mind, George, I was not in jest when speaking 
of Charlotte Pain. It is getting time that you mar- 
ried." 

"Need a man think of marriage on this side thirty, 
sir?" 

"Some men need not think of it on this side forty 
or on this side fifty, unless they choose: your brother 
Thomas is one," returned Sir George, "But they 
are those who know how to sow their wild oats with- 
out it" 

"I shall sow mine in good time," said George, 
with a gay, half-conscious smile. 

"I wish you would fix the time and keep it, then," 
was the marked rejoinder. "It might be better for 
you. 

"Fix the time for my marriage, do you mean, 
sir?" 
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"You know what I mean. But, I suppose you do 
intend to marry some time, George?" 

"I dare say I shall. It is a thing that comes to 
most of us as a matter of course; as the measles or 
vaccination," spoke irreverent George. "You men* 
tioned Charlotte Pain, sir: I presume you have no 
urgent wish that my choice should fall upon her?" 

"If I had, would you comply with it?" 

George raised his blue eyes to his father. "I have 
never thought of Charlotte Pain as a wife." 

"She is a fine girl, a wonderfully fine girl; and if, 
as is rumoured, she has a large fortune, you might go 
farther and fare worse," remarked Sir George. "If 
you don't like Charlotte Pain, find out somebody else 
that you would like. Only, take care that there's 
money." 

"Money is desirable in itself. But it does not in- 
variably bring happiness, sir." 

"I never heard that it brought unhappiness. Master 
George. I cannot have you both marry portionless 
women. Thomas has chosen one who has nothing: it 
will not do for you to follow his example. The world 
is before you: choose wisely." 

"If we choose portionless women, we are not por- 
tionless ourselves." 

"We have a credit to keep up before the public, 
George. It stands high; it deserves to stand high; I 
hope it always will. But I do consider it necessary 
that one of you should marry a fortune; I should have 
been glad that both had done it Take the hint, 
George; and never expect my consent to your making 
an undesirable match, for it would not be given." 

"But, if my inclination fixed itself upon one who 
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tias no money, what then, sir?" asked bold George, 
carelessly. 

Sir George pushed from before him a dish of fil- 
berts, so hastily as to scatter them on the table. It 
proved to his sons, who knew him well, that the ques- 
tion had annoyed him. 

"Your inclinations are as yet free, George: I say 
the world is before you, and you may choose wisely. 
If you do not; if, after this warning, you suffer your 
choice to rest where it is undesirable that it should 
rest, you will do it in deliberate defiance. In that 
case I should disinherit you: partially, if not wholly." 

Something appeared to be on the tip of George's 
tongue, but he checked it, and there ensued a pause. 

"Thomas is to be allowed to follow his choice," he 
presently said. 

"I had not warned Thomas with regard to a 
choice; therefore he has been guilty of no disobedience. 
It is his having chosen as he has, that reminds me to 
caution you. Be careful, my boy." 

"Well, sir, I have no intention of marrying yet, 
and I suppose you will not disinherit me for keeping 
single," concluded George, good-humouredly. He rose 
to leave the room as he spoke, throwing a merry glance 
towards Thomas as he did so, who had taken no part 
whatever in the conversation. 

The twilight of the evening had passed, but the 
moon shone bright and clear, rendering the night 
nearly as light as day. .Janet Godolphin stood on the 
lawn with Miss Hastings, when George stepped out 
and joined them. 

"Moon-gazing, Janet!" 
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"Yes," she answered. "I am going on to the ash- 
trees." 

George paused before he again spoke. "Why are 
you going thither?" 

"Because," whispered Janet, glancing uneasily 
around, "they say the shadow is there again." 

George himself had heard that it was: had heard 
it, as you know, from Charlotte Pain. But he chose 
to make mockery of his sister's words. 

"Some say the moon's made of green cheese," 
quoth he. "Who told you that nonsense?" • 

"It has been told to me," mysteriously returned 
Janet. "Margery saw it last night, for one." 

"Margery sees double, sometimes. Do not go, 
Janet" 

Janet's only answer was to put the hood of her 
cloak over her head, and walk away. Bessy Godolphin 
ran up at this juncture. 

"Is Janet going to the ash-trees? She'll turn into 
a ghost herself some time, believing all the rub- 
bish Margery chooses to dream. I shall go and tell 
her so." 

Bessy followed in the wake of her sister. George 
turned to Miss Hastings. 

"Have you a cloak also, Maria? Draw it round 
you, then, and let us go after them." 

He caught her to him with a fond gesture, and 
they hastened on. Down from the eminence where 
rose the Folly, to the lower ground nearer Ashlydyat. 
The Dark Plain lay to the right, and as they struck 
into a narrow, overhung walk, its gloom contrasted 
unpleasantly with the late brightness. Maria Hastings 
drew nearer to her companion with an involuntary shiver. 
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"Why did you come this dark way, George?" 

"It is the most direct. In the dark or in the light 
you are safe with me. Did you notice Sir George's 
joke about Charlotte Pain?" 

The question caused her heart to beat wildly. 
"Was it a joke?" she breathed. 

"Of course it was a joke. But he has been giving 
me a lecture upon — upon — " 

"Upon what?" she inquired, helping out his hesita- 
tion. 

"Upon the expediency of sowing my wild oats 
and settling down into a respectable man," laughed 
George. "I promised him it should be done some 
time. I cannot afford it just yet, Maria," he added, 
his tone changing to earnestness. "But I did not tell 
him that." 

Meanwhile, Janet Godolphin had gained the ash- 
trees. She quietly glided before them underneath their 
shade to reach tlie bench. It was placed quite back, 
quite amidst them, in what might almost be called an 
alcove formed by the trees. Janet paused ere turning 
in, her sight thrown over the Dark Plain. 

"Heavens and earth, how you startled me! Is it 
you, Miss Godolphin?" 

The exclamation came from Charlotte Pain, who 
was seated there. Miss Godolphin was startled also: 
and her tone, as she spoke, betrayed considerable 
vexation. 

" You here. Miss Pain! A solitary spot, is it not, 
for a young lady to b^ sitting in alone at night?" 

"I was watching for that strange appearance which 
you, in this neighbourhood, call the shadow," she ex- 
plained. "I saw it last evening." 
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"Did you?" freezingly replied Janet Oodolphin, 
who had an unconquerable aversion to the superstitious 
aiga being seen or spoken of by strangers. 

"Well, pray, and where's the shadow?" interrupted 
Bessy Godolphin, coming up. "/ see nothing, and my 
eyes are as good as yours, Janet: better, I hope, than 
Margery's." 

"I do not see it to-night," said Charlotte Pain. 
"Here are more footsteps! "Who else is coming?" 

"Did you ever know 4;he shadow come when it was 
watched for?" cried Janet to Bessy, in a half-sad, 
half-resentful tone, as her brother and Maria Hastings 
approached. "Watch for it, and it does not come. It 
never yet struck upon the sight of any one, but it 
struck unexpectedly." 

"As it did upon me last night," said Charlotte Pain. 
"It was a strange-looking shadow: but as to its being 
supernatural, the very supposition of it is ridiculous. I 
beg your pardon if I offend your prejudices. Miss 
Gk)dolphin." 

"Child! why did you come?" cried Janet Godolphin 
to Maria. 

"I had no idea you did not wish me to come." 

"Wish! It is not that. But you are little more 
than a child, and might be spared these sights." 

There appeared to be no particular sight to spare 
anybody. They stood in a group gazing eagerly. The 
Dark Plain was stretched out before them, the bare 
patch of dear ground, the archway behind; all bright 
in the moonlight. No shadow, or shade was to be 
seen. Charlotte Pain moved to the side of George 
Gk>dolphin. 

"You told me I was fanciful this morning, when I 
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said the Dark Plain put me in mind of a graveyard," 
she said to him in a half- whisper. "See it now! 
Those low-scattered bushes look precisely like grave- 
mounds." 

"But we know them to be bushes," returned 
George. 

"That is not the argument. I say they look like it. 
If you brought a stranger here first by moonlight, and 
asked him what the Plain was, he would say a grave- 
yard." 

" Thus it has ever been! " murmured Janet Grodolphin 
to herself. "At the first coming of the shadow it will 
be here capriciously; visible one night, invisible the 
next: betokening that the evil is not here- yet, that it 
is only hovering! You are sure you saw it, Miss Pain?" 

"I am quite sure that I saw a shadow, bearing a 
strange and distinct form, there, in front of the arch- 
way. But I am equally sure it is to be accounted for 
by natural causes. But that my eyes tell me there is 
no building, or sign of building above the Dark Plain, 
I should say it was cast from thence. Some fairies, 
possibly, may be holding up a sheet there," she care- 
lessly added, "playing at magic lantern in the moon- 
Kght." 

"Standing in the air," sarcastically returned Miss 
Godolphin. "Archimedes offered to move the world 
with his lever, if the world would only find him a place, 
apart from itself, to stand on." 

"Are you convinced, Janet?" asked George, 

"Of what?" 

He pointed over the Plain. "That there is nothing 
uncanny to be seen to-night. Fll send Margery here 
when I go back." 
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"I am convinced of one thing — that it is getting 
tmcommonly damp," said practical Bessy. "I never 
stood under these ash-trees in an evening yet, let the 
atmosphere be ever so cold and clear, but a dampness 
might be felt. I wonder if it is in the nature of ash- 
trees to exhale damp? Maria, the rector would not 
thank us for bringing you here." 

^^Is Miss Hastings so susceptible to cold?" asked 
Charlotte Pain. / 

"Not more so than other people are," was Marians 
answer. 

"It is her child-like, delicate appearance I suppose 
that makes us fancy it," said Bessy Godolphin. "Come, 
let us depart. If Lady GodolpHn could see us here 
she would go crazy: she says, you know, that damp 
brings the fever." 

They made a simultaneous movement. Their road 
lay to the right; Charlotte Pain's to the left. "I envy 
you four," she said, after wishing them good night. 
"You are a formidable body, numerous enough to do 
battle with any assailants you may meet in your way, 
fairies, or shadows, or fever, or what not. I must en- 
counter them alone." 

"Scarcely," replied George Godolphin, as he drew 
her arm within his, and turned with her in the direction 
of Ashlydyat. 

Arrived at Lady Godolphin's Folly, the Miss Go- 
dolphins passed in-doors; Maria Hastings lingered a 
moment behind them. She leaned against a white 
pillar of the terrace, looking forth on the lovely night 
Not altogether was that peaceful scene in accordance 
with her heart, for in that warred passionate jealousy. 
Who was Charlotte Pain, she asked herself, that sh^ 
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flhould come between them with her beauty; with 
her 

Some one was hastening towards her; crossing the 
green lawn, springing up the steps of the terrace: and 
the jealous feeling died away into love. 

"Were you waiting for me?" whispered George 
Grodolphin. "We met Verrall, so I resigned Made- 
moiselle to his charge. Maria, how your heart is 
beating!" 

"I was startled when you ran up so quickly; I did 
not think it could be you," was the evasive answer. 
"Let me go, please." 

"My darlmg, don't be angry with me: I could not 
well help myself. You know with whom I would rather 
have been." 

He spoke in the softest whisper; he gazed tenderly 
into her face, so fair and gentle in the moonlight; he 
clasped her to him with an impassioned gesture. And 
Maria, as she yielded to his tenderness in her pure love 
and felt his stolen kisses on her lips, forgot the jealous 
trouble that was being wrought by Charlotte Pain. 

CHAPTER IV. 

All Souls* Rectory. 

At the eastern end of Prior's Ash was situated the 
church and rectory of All Souls'. A valuable living, 
the Reverend Isaac Hastings its incumbent. The 
house, enclosed from the high road by a lofty hedge, 
was built, like the church, of grey stone. It was a 
commodious residence, but its rooms, save one, were 
small. This one had been added to the house of late 
years: a long, though somewhat narrow room, its three 
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windows looking on the flowered lawn. A very pleasant 
room to sit in on a summer's day; when the grass was 
green, and the many-coloured flowers, with their gay 
brightness and their perfume, gladdened the senses, and 
the birds were singing, and the bees and butterflies 
sporting. 

Less pleasant to-day. For the skies wore a grey 
hue; the wind sighed round the house with an ominous 
sound, telling of the coming winter; and the mossy 
lawn and the paths were dreary with the yellow leaves, 
decaying as they lay/ Mrs. Hastings, a ladylike 
woman of middle height and fair complexion, stood at 
one of these windows, watching the bending of the trees 
as the wind shook them; watching the leaves falling. 
She was remarkably ' susceptible to surrounding in- 
fluences; seasons and weadier holding much power 
over her: but that she was a clergyman's wife, and, 
as such, obliged to take a very practical part in the 
duties of life, she might have subsided into a vale- 
tudinarian. 

A stronger gust sent the leaves rustling up the path, 
and Mrs. Hastings slightly shivered: 

"How I dislike this time of year!" she exclaimed. 
"I wish there was no autumn." 

"I like the autumn: although it heralds in the 
winter." 

The reply came from Mr. Hastings, who was pacing 
the carpet, dunking over the next day's sermon: for it 
was Saturday morning. Nature had not intended Mr, 
Hastings for a parson, and his sermons were the bane 
of his life. An excellent man; a most efficient pastor 
of a parish; a gentleman, a scholar, abounding in good 
practical sense; but not a preacher. Sometimes \it 
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-wrote his sermons, sometimes he tried the without- 
book plan; but, let him do as he would, there was 
always a conviction of failure, as to his sermons win- 
ning their way to his hearers' hearts. He was under 
the middle height, with keen aquiline features, his dark 
hair already sprinkled with grey. 

"I like the winter," said Mrs. Hastings, in reply. 
"I like a snowy day, I like a frosty one, when the 
hoar-frost hangs in icicles from the trees and the hedges; 
I do not grumble at a good soaking rain. But when 
the leaves change colour, and fall, leaving the trees 

V bare, and the autumn wind moans its sad song, it is 
that which I dislike. It speaks too forcibly of the 

'Xdecay that awaits us all: 

"Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the north wlnd^s breath, 
And stars to set : but all , 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own , oh Death ! 

I never see the leaves fall, but those lines come into my 
memory; and then they haunt me for days," concluded 
Mrs. Hastings. 

The lines sounded to the rector something like what 
he would have called rank rubbish, for he was a plain- 
speaking man. "Who are they by?" asked he. "They 
are not Shakspeare's." 

Mrs. Hastings smiled. "Not by anybody with a 
name so illustrious. I met with them many years ago, 
and they impressed themselves upon my memory. As 
J tell you, they come into it without effort of mine 
whenever I see the leaves as we see them now." 

"I am glad the wind has changed," remarked the 
rector. "We shall say good-bye to the fever. While 
that warm weather lasted, I always had my fears of 
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its breaking out afresh. It was but coquetting with us. 
I wonder " 

Mr. Hastings stopped, as if lapsing into thought. 
Mrs. Hastings inquired what his "wonder" might be. 

"I was thinking of Sir George Grodolphin," he con- 
tinued. "One thought leads to another and another, 
until we have a strange train: if we wanted to trace 
them back. Beginning with dead leaves, and ending 
with — metaphysics." 

"What are you talking of, Isaac?" his wife asked, 
in surprise. 

A fialf smile crossed the thin, delicate lips of Mr. 
Hastings. "You spoke of the dead leaves: that, led to 
the thought of the fever; the fever to the bad drain- 
age; the bad drainage to the declaration of Sir George 
Godolphin that, if he lived until next year, it should 
be remedied, even though he had to pay the expense 
himself. Then the train went on to speculate upon 
whether Sir George would live; and next upon whether 
this change of weather may not cause my lady to re- 
linquish her journey; and lastly, to Maria. Cold Scot- 
land, if we are to have a season of bleak winds, cannot 
be beneficial to Sir George." 

"Lady Godolphin has set her mind upon going. [She 
is not likely to relinquish it." 

"Mark you, Caroline," said Mr. Hastings, halting in 
his promenade, and standing opposite his wife, "it is 
her dread of the fever which is sending her to Scotland. 
But for that, she would not go, now that it is so late 
in the year." 

"She has dreaded the fever very much, I know." 

"Dreaded it to folly, we might be tempted to say, 
only that there are certain natures which cannot help 
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this dread, and I suppose Lady Grodolphin's is one. She 
did not like to run away from Sir George in his dan- 
gerous illness, and so lay herself open to the comments 
of Prior's Ash; but I am sure she wished to run. With 
this change in the weather from warmth to cold, and 
the fever subsiding, I should not now be surprised if 
she alters her plans, and remains at home. I hope she 
will." 

"Why?" asked Mrs. Hastings. 

"On Maria's account. I do not wish Maria to go 
to Scotland." 

"You said so yesterday, Isaac; and answered me 
evasively when I inquired your reason. What may 
your objection be?" 

Mr. Hastings knitted his brow. "It is an objection 
more easy to feel than to tell." 

"When the invitation was 'given in the summer, you 
were pleased that she should go." 

"Yes; I acknowledge it: and, had they gone then, 
I should have felt no repugnance to the visit. But I 
now do feel a repugnance to it, so far as Maria is con- 
cerned; an unaccountable repugnance. If you ask me 
to explain it, or to tell you what my reason is, I can 
only answer that I am unable. It is this want of reason, 
good or bad, which has prevented my entirely with- 
drawing the consent I gave. I essayed to do so, when 
Lady Godolphin was here on Thursday; but she 
pressed me closely, and, having no sound or plausible 
argument to bring forward against it, my opposition 
broke down." 

"I cannot see why you should object to her going!" 
exclaimed Mrs.^ Hastings. "It is a desirable visit for 
Maria in ell ways." 
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"I feel that: and yet, that an aversion to it has taken 
possession of me, is a fact not to be controverted. There 
is a feeling at work within me, which would prompt 
me yet to k^ep her at home." 

"I should have the laugh at you then, Isaac. You 
sometimes call us women to account for acting, as you 
phrase it, without reason. I hope you will not so need- 
lessly interfere with this little pleasure offered to 
Maria." 

Did the concluding words, spoken with the slightest 
touch of severity, of mockery, decide the rector to put 
aside his idea of objection and recur to it no more? 
From that time he did not again mention it. Never 
was there a man less given to whims and fancies than ' 
the Reverend Isaac Hastings. His actions and thoughts 
were based on the sound principle of plain matter-of- 
fact sense: he was all practical; there was not a grain 
of ideality in his composition. 

At that moment a visitor's knock was heard. Mrs. 
Hastings wondered who it could be. The habits of the 
rectory were known and respected in Prior's Ash, and 
it was not customary to pay indiscriminate visits to it 
upon a Saturday. Mrs. Hastings took an active part 
in her household, especially so with her children, and 
the concluding day of the week was a busy one. She 
now did what many another lady does, if she would 
only confess to it; opened the door the space of an inc^ 
to reconnoitre, as a servant crossed the hall to answer 
the knock. 

"I declare it is Maria!" Mrs. Hastings exclaimed, 
throwing the door wider. "My dear, how early you 
have come down! I did not expect you until the after- 
noon." 

4* 
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Maria Hastings came in. She w6re her grey Cash- 
mere cloak, so soft and fine of texture, so delicate of 
hue; a pretty morning dress, and a straw bonnet 
trimmed with white. A healthy colour shone on her 
delicate face, and her eyes were sparkling with inward 
y happiness. Very attractive, very ladylike, was Maria 
Hastings. " " *** 

"I was obliged to come this morning, mamma," 
she said, when greetings had passed. "Some of my 
things are here yet which I wish to take, and I must 
collect them and send them to the Folly. We start on 
Monday morning early: everything must be packed 
, to-day." 

"One would suppose you were off for a year, Maria," 
exclaimed Mr. Hastings, "to hear you talk of 'collect- 
ing your things.' How many trunk-loads have you 
abeady at the Folly?" 

"Only two, papa," she replied, laughing, and 
wondering why Mr. Hastings should speak with asperity. 
"They are trifles chiefly that I have come for; books, 
and such-like: not for clothes." 

"Your papa thought it likely that Lady Grodolphin 
would not now go, as the fine weather seems to be 
leaving us," said Mrs. Hastings. 

"Oh yes she will," replied Maria. "Her mind is 
fiiUy made up. Did you not know that the orders had 
abeady been sent into Berwickshire? And some of the 
servants went on this morning." 

"Great ladies change their minds sometimes," re- 
marked Mr. Hastings, in a cynical tone. 

Maria shook her head. She had untied the strings 
of her bonnet, and was unfastening her mantle. "Sir 
George, who has risen to breakfast since Thursday, 
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asked Lady Godolphin this morning whether it would 
not be late for Scotland, and she resented the remark. 
What do you think she said, mamma? That if there 
was nothing else to take her to Scotland, this absurd 
rumour, of the shadow's having come again, would 
drive her thither." 

"What's that, Maria?" demanded the clergyman, 
in a sharp, displeased accent. 

"A rumour has arisen, papa, that the shadow is 
appearing at Ashlydyat. It was seen on Wednesday 
night. On Thursday night some of us went to the 
ash-trees — " 

" You went?" interrupted the rector. 

"Yes, papa," she answered, her voice growing 
timid, for he spoke in a tone of great displeasure. "I, 
and Miss Godolphin, and Bessy. We were not alone: 
George Godolphin was with us." 

"And what did you see?" eagerly interposed Mrs. 
Hastings, who possessed more of the organ of marvel 
in her composition than her husband. 

"Mamma, we saw nothing. Only the Dark Plain 
lying quietly under the moonlight. There appeared to 
be nothing to see; nothing unusual." 

"But that I hear you say this with my own ears, 
I should not have believed you capable of giving ut- 
terance to folly so intense," sternly exclaimed Mr. 
Hastings to his daughter. "Are you the child of 
Christian parents? have you received an enlightened 
education?" 

Maria's eyelids fell under the reproof, and the soft 
colour in her cheeks deepened. 

"That a daughter of mine should confess to running 
after a 'shadow!'" he cpntinued, really with more 
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asperity than the case seemed to warrant: but the 
rector of All Souls' was one who would have deemed 
it little less heresy to doubt his Bible, than to counte- 
nance a tale of superstition. He repudiated such with 
the greatest contempt: he never, even though proof 
positive had been brought before his eyes, could accord, 
to such, an iota of credence. "An absurd tale of a 
* shadow,' fit only to be told to those who, in their 
blind credulity, formerly burnt poor creatures for 
witches; fit only to amuse the gaping ears of ignorant 
urchins, whom we put in our fields to frighten away 
the crows! And my daughter has lent herself to it! 
Can this be the result of your training, madam?" — 
turning angrily to his wife. "Or of mine?" 

"I did not run after it from my own curiosity; I 
went because the rest went," deprecatingly answered 
poor Maria, in her confusion, all conscious that the 
stolen moonlight walk with Mr. George Godolphin had 
been a far more powerful moving motive to the ex- 
pedition, than the "shadow." "Miss Pain saw it on the 
Wednesday night; Margery saw it — " 

"Will you cease?" broke forth the rector. "*Saw 
it!' If they said they saw it, they must have been 
labouring under a delusion; or else were telling a de- 
liberate untruth. And you do not know better than to 
repeat the ignorance! What would Sir George think 
of you?" 

"I should not mention it in his presence, papa. 
Or in Lady Godolphin's." 

"Neither shall you in mine. It is not possible" — 
Mr. Hastings stood before her and fixed his eyes sternly 
upon hers — "that you can be a believer in it?" 

"I think not, papa," she answered, in her strict 
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truth. To trath, at any rate, she had been trained, 
whether by father or by mother: and she would not 
violate it, even to evade displeasure. "I think that my 
feeling upon the point is curiosity; not belief." 

"Then that curiosity implies belief," sternly replied 
the rector. "If a man came to me and said, * There's 
an elephant out there, in the garden,' and I went forth 
to see, would not that prove my credence in the ass^- 
tion?" 

Maria was no logician; or she had answered, "No, 
you might go to prove the error of the assertion." "In- 
deed, papa, if I know anything of myself, I am not 
a believer in it," she repeated, her cheeks growing 
hotter and hotter. "If I were once to see the shadow, 
why then — " 

"Be silent! be still I" he cried, not allowing her to 
continue. "I shall think next I am talking to that 
silly dreamer, Janet Godolphin. Is it she who hag 
imbued you with this tone of mind?" 

Maria shook her head. There was an under current 
of consciousness, lying deep in her heart, that if a 
"tone" upon the point had been insensibly acquired 
by her, it was caught from one far more precious to 
her heart, far more essential to her very existence^ 
than was Janet Godolphin. That last Thursday ndght, 
in running with George Godolphin after this tale of 
the shadow, his arm cast lovingly round her, she had 
acquired the impression, from a few words he let fall, 
that he must be a believer in it. S^he was content-^ 
that his creed should be hers in all things: had she 
wished to differ from him, it would have been beyond 
her power. Mr. Hastings appeared to wait for an 
answer. 
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"Janet Godolphin does not intrude her supersti- 
tious fancies upon the world, papa. Were she to seek 
to convert me to them, I should not listen." 

"Dismiss the subject altogether from your thoughts, 
Maria," commanded the rector. "If men and women 
would perform efficiently their allotted part in life, 
there is enough of hard substance to occupy their 
minds and their hours, without losing either the one or 
the other in 'shadows.' Take you note of that." 

"Yes, papa," she dutifully answered, scarcely 
knowing wheliier she had deserved the lecture, or not, 
but glad that it was at an end. "Mamma, where is 
Grace?" 

"In the study. You can go to her. There's David!" 
^exclaimed Mrs. Hastings, as Maria left thp room. 

A short, thick-set man had appeared in the garden, 
giving rise to the concluding remark of Mrs. Hastings. 
J£ you have not forgotten the first chapter, you may 
remember that Bessy Godolphin spoke of a man who 
had expressed his pleasure at seeing her father out 
again. She caUed him "Old Jekyl." Old Jekyl lived 
in a cottage on the outskirts of Prior's Ash. He had 
been in his days a working gardener, but rheumatism 
and growing age had put him beyond work now. 
There was a good piece of garden ground to his cot- 
tage, and it was made productive. Vegetables and 
fruit were grown in it; and a small board was tied in 
front of the laburnum-tree at the gate, with the intima- 
tion "Cut flowers are sold here." There were also 
hives of bees. Old Jekyl (Prior's Ash never dignified 
him by any other title) had no wife: she was dead: 
but his two sons lived with him, and they followed the 
occupation that had been his. I could not tell you 
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how many gardens in Prior's Ash and its environs 
those two men kept in order. Many a family, not 
going to the expense of keeping a regular gardener, 
some, perhaps, not able to go to it, entrusted the care 
of their garden to the Jekyls, paying them a stipulated 
sum yearly. The plan answered well. The gardens 
were kept in order, and the Jekyls earned a good 
living: both masters anc[ men being contented. 

They had been named Jonathan and David: and 
were as opposite as men and brothers could well be, 
both in nature and appearance. Each was worthy in 
his way. Jonathan stood six feet three if he stood an 
inch, and was sufficiently slender for a genteel lamp- 
post: rumour went that he had occasionally been taken 
for one. An easy-going, obliging, talkative, mild- 
tempered man, was Jonathan, making his opinion 
agree with everybody's. Mrs. Hastings was wont to 
declare that if she were to say to him, "You know, 
Jonathan, the sun never shone," his answer would be, 
"Well, ma'am, I don't know as ever it did, over bright 
like." David had the build of a Dutchman, and was 
taciturn upon most subjects. In manner he was some- 
what surly, and would hold his own opinion, especially 
if it touched upon his occupation, against the world. 

Amongst others who employed them in this way, 
was the rector of All Souls'. They were in the habit 
of coming and going, to that or any other garden, as 
they pleased, at whatever day or time suited their 
convenience; sometimes one brother, sometimes the 
other, sometimes one of the two boys they employed, 
as they might arrange between themselves. Any garden 
entrusted y> their care they were sure to keep thoroughly 
in order; therefore their time and mode of doing it 
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was not interfered with. Mrs. Hastings suddenly saw 
David in the garden. "I will get him to sweep those 
ugly dead leaves from the paths," she exclaimed, 
throwing up the window. "David!" 

David heard the call, turned round, and looked. 
Finding he was wanted, he advanced in a leisurely, 
independent sort of manner, giving his attention to the 
beds as he passed them, and stopping to pluck off any 
dead flower that offended his eye. He gave a nod as 
he reached Mrs. Hastings, the features of his face not 
relaxing in the least The nod was a mark of respect, 
and meant as such; the only demonstration of respect 
commonly shown by David. His face was not an ugly 
face, though too flat and broad; it was fair in com- 
plexion, and his eyes were blue. 

"David, look how the leaves have fallen! how they 
lie upon the ground!" 

David gave a half glance round, by way of answer, 
but he did not speak. He knew the leaves were there 
without looking. 

"You must clear them away," continued Mrs. Hast- 
ings. 

"No," responded David to this. "'Twon't be of no 
use." 

"But, David, you know how very much I dislike 
to see these withered leaves," rejoined Mrs. Hastings, 
in a voice of pleading more than of command. Command 
answered littie with David. 

"Can't help seeing of 'em," persisted David. 
"Leaves will wither; and will fall; it's the natur' of 
'em to do it. If every one of them lying there now 
was raked up and swep' away, there'd be as many 
down again to-morrow morning. I can't neglect my 
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beds to fad with them leaves — and bring no good to 
pass, after all." 

"David, I do not think anybody ever was so self- 
willed as you!" said Mrs. Hastings, laughing in spite 
of her vexation. 

"I know my business," was the answer of David. 
"If I gave in at my different places to all the missises' 
whims, how should I get my work done? the masters, 
they'd be for blowing of me up, thinking it were idle- 
ness. Look at Jonathan! he lets himself be swayed 
any way; and a nice time he gets of it, among 'em. 
His day's work's never done." 

"You will not suffer the leaves to lie there until 
the end of the season!" exclaimed Mrs. Hastings. 
"They would be above our ankles as we walked." 

"May be they would," composedly returned David. 
"I have cleared 'em off about six times this fall, and 
I shall clear 'em again. But not as long as this wind 
lasts." 

"Is it going to last, David?" inquired the rector, 
appearing at his wife's side, and laughing inwardly at 
her failure in diplomacy. 

David nodded his usual salution as he answered. 
He would sometimes relax so far as to say "Sir" to 
Mr. Hastings, an honour paid exclusively to his pastoral 
capacity. "No, it won't last, sir. We shall get the warm 
weather back again." 

"You think so!" exclaimed the rector, in an accent 
of disappointment. Experience had taught him that 
David, in regard to being weather-wise, was a very 
oracle. 

"I am sure so," answered David. "The b'rometer's 
a-going fast on to heat, too." 
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"Is it?" said Mr. Hastings. "You have often told 
me you put no faith in the barometer." 

"No more I don't: unless other signs answers to 
it," said David. "The very best b'rometer going, is 
old father's rheumatiz. There was a sharp frost last 
night, sir." 

"I know it," replied Mr. Hastings. "A few nights 
of that, and the fever will be driven away." 

"We shan't get a few nights of it," said David. 
"And the fever has broke out again." 

"What!" exclaimed Mr. Hastings. "The fever 
broken out again?" 

"Yes it have," said David. 

The news fell upon the clergyman's heart as a 
knell. He had fully believed the danger to have 
passed away, though not yet the sickness. "Are you 
sure that it has broken out again, David?" he asked, 
after a pause. 

"I ain't no surer than I was told, sir," returned 
phlegmatic David. "I met Cox just now, and he said, 
as he passed, that the fever had showed itself in a fresh 
place." 

"Do you know where?" inquired Mr. Hastings. 

"He said, I b'lieve; but I didn't catch it. If I 
stopped to listen to the talk of fevers, and such-like, 
where would my work be?" 

David moved away ere he had done speaking; pos- 
sibly from the impression that the present "talk" was 
not exactly forwarding his work. 

"If this is true. Lady Godolphin will be sure to go," 
observed Mr. Hastings, more in self-soliloquy than to 
his wife. It proved that the visit to Scotland was still 
uppermost in his thoughts. "I shall go out and see if 
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I can glean any news," he added. "I do trust it may 
be a false alarm." 

Taking his hat, one of very clerical shape with a 
broad brim, the rector left his house. He was scarcely 
without the gates when he saw Mr. Snow, who was the 
most popular doctor in Prior's Ash, coming along quickly 
in his gig. Mr. Hastings threw out his hand, and the 
groom pulled up. 

"Is it true? — this fresh rumour of the fever?" 

"Too true, I fear," replied Mr. Snow. "I am on 
my way thither now; just summoned." 

"Who is attacked?" 

"Sarah Anne Grame." 

The name appeared to startle the rector. "Sarah 
Anne Grame!" he repeated. "She will never hattle 
through it!" The doctor raised his eyebrows, as if he 
thought it doubtful himself, and signed to his groom 
to hasten on. 

"Tell Lady Sarah I will <»11 upon her in the course 
of the day," called out Mr. Hastings, as the gig sped 
on its way. "I must ask Maria if she has heard news 
of this," he continued, in self-soliloquy, as he turned 
within the rectory gate. 

Maria Hastings had found her way to the study. 
To dignify a room by the appellation "study" in a 
clergyman's house, would at once impart the idea that 
it must be the private sanctum of its master, consecrated 
to his sermons and his other clerical studies. Not so, 
however, in the rectory of All Souls'. The study there 
was chiefly consecrated to litter, and the master had 
less to do with it personally, than with almost any 
other room in the house. There, the children, boys 
and girls, played, or learnt lessons, or practised; there. 
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Mrs. Hastings would sit to sew when she had any 
work about, too plebeian for the polite eyes of visitors. 

Grace, the eldest of the family, was twenty years 
of age, one year older than Maria. She bore a great 
resemblance to her father; and, like him, was more 
practical than imaginative. She was very useful in 
the house, and took much care off the hands of Mrs. 
Hastings. It happened that all the children, five of 
them besides Maria, were this morning at home. It 
was holiday that day with the boys. Isaac was next to 
Maria, but nearly three years younger; one had died 
between them; Reginald was next; Harry last; and 
then came a little girl. Rose. They ought to have 
been preparing their lessons; were supposed to be 
doing so by Mr. and Mrs. Hastings: in point of fact, 
they were gathered round Grace, who was seated on a 
low stool solving some amusing puzzles from a new 
book. They started up when Maria entered, and went 
dancing round her. 

Maria danced too; she kissed them all; she sang 
aloud in her glad joyousness of heart. What was it 
that made that heart so glad, bright as a very Eden? 
The ever-constant presence in it of George Godolphin. 

"Have you come home to stay, Maria?" 

"I have come home to ,^o," she answered, with a 
gleeful laugh. "We start for Scotland on Monday, 
and I want to hunt up lots of things." 

"It is fine to be you, Maria!" exclaimed Grace, 
with a sensation very like envy. "You get all the 
pleasure, and I have to stop at home and do all the 
work. It is not fair." 

"Gracie dear, it will be your turn next. I did not 
ask Lady Godolphin to invite me, instead of you. 
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I never thought of her inviting me, being the 
younger." 

^ "But she did," grumbled Grace. 

"I say, Maria, you are not to go to Scotland," 
struck in Isaac. 

"Who says so?" cried Maria, her heart standing 
still, as she halted in one comer of the room with at 
least half a dozen aims round her. 

"Mamma said yesterday she thought you were not: 
that papa would not have it." 

"Is that all?" and Maria's pulses coursed on again. 
"I am to go: I have just been with papa and mamma. 
They know that I have come to get my things for the 
journey." 

"Maria, who goes?" 
' "Sir George and my lady, and I and Charlotte 
Pain." 

"Maria, I want to know why Charlotte Pain goes?" 
cried Grace. 

Maria laughed. "You are like Bessy Godolphin, 
Grace. She asked the same question, and my lady 
answered, * Because she chose to invite her.' I can 
only repeat to you the same reason." 

"Does George Godolphin go?" 

"No," replied Maria. 

"Oh, doesn't he, though!" exclaimed Reginald. 
"Tell that to the marines, mademoiselle." 

"He does not go with us," said Maria. "Or, if he 
does, I am not acquainted with the arrangement. 
Regy, you know you will get into hot water if you use 
those sea phrases." 

"Sea phrases! that is just like a girl," retorted 
Reginald. "If I set on and let out a little quarter- 
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deck language, there's nobody here to explode at it, 
unless you and Grace turn into enemies. What will 
you lay me that George Godolphin is not in Scotland 
within a week after you all get there?" 

"I will not lay anything," said Maria, who in her 
inmost heart hoped and believed that George would be 
there. 

"Catch him stopping away if Charlotte Pain goes!" 
went on Keginald. "Yesterday I was at the pastry- 
cook's, having a tuck-out with that shilling old Crosse 
gave me, and Mr. George and Miss Charlotte came in. 
I heard a little." 

"What did you hear?" breathed Maria. She 
could not help the question: any more than she could 
help the wild beating of her heart at the boy's 
words. 

"I did not catch it all," said Reginald. "It was 
about Scotland, though, and what they should do when 
they were there. Mrs. Verrall's carriage came up then, 
and he put her into it. An out-and-out flirt is George 
Godolphin!" 

Grace Hastings threw her keen dark eyes upon 
Maria. "Do not let him flirt with yow," she said, in a 
marked tone. "You like him; I do not. I never 
thought George Godolphin worth his salt." 

"That's just Grace!" exclaimed Isaac. "Taking 
her likes and dislikes! and for no cause, or reason, 
but her own crotchets and prejudices. He is the 
nicest fellow going, is George Godolphin. Charlotte 
Pain's is a new face and a beautiful one: let him ad- 
mire it." 

"He admires rather too many," nodded Grace. 

"As long as he does not admire yours, you have 
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no right to grumble," rejoined Isaac, provokingly: and 
Grace flung a bundle of work at him, for the laugh 
turned against her. 

"Rose, you naughty child, you have got my crayons 
there!" exclaimed Maria, happening to cast her eyes 
upon the table, where Rose was seated too quietly to 
be at anything but mischief. 

" Only one or two of the sketching pencils, Maria," 
said Miss Rose. "I shan't hurt them. I am making a 
villa with two towers and some cows." 

"I shall particularly want my sketching pencils," 
rejoined Maria, taking them up. "Lady Godolphin 
says there are some lovely views about the place. 
Rose, what have you been doing? The pencils are half 
cut away! You must have used a table-knife to hack 
them in this manner!" 

"The boys would not lend me any of their pen- 
knives," was the little lady's excuse. 

"Somebody find her a common pencil; there are 
plenty about," said Maria, taking possession of her 
own. 

"Maria, it has got so late in the year that you 
ought to have taken your winter clothes," said Grace. 

"Maria, what do you think? we had such a row in 
school yesterday!" roared Harry. "Old Peters threat- 
ened to expel a few." » 

"I say, Maria, is Charlotte Pain going to take 
that thorough-bred hunter of hers?" interposed Re- 
ginald. 

"Of course," scoflPed Isaac: "saddled and bridled. 
She'll have him with her in the railway carriage; put 
him in the comer seat opposite Sir George. Regy's 
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brains may do for sea — if he can get there; but they 
are not sharp enough for land." 

"They are as sharp as yours, at any rate," flashed 
Keginald. "Why should she not take him?" 

"Be quiet, you boys," said Grace. "Maria, how 
frequently shall you write to us?" 

In this desultory sort of way were they engaged, 
when disturbed by Mr. Hastings. He did not open the 
door at the most opportune moment. Maria, Isaac, 
and Harry were executing a dance that probably had 
no name in the dancing calendar; Reginald was stand- 
ing on his head; Rose had just upset the contents of 
the table, by inadvertently drawing off its old cloth 
cover, and Grace was scolding her in a high tone. 

"What do you call this?" demanded Mr. Hastings, 
when he had leisurely surveyed the scene. " Studying? " 

They subsided into quietness and their places; 
Reginald with his face red and his hair wild, Maria 
with a pretty blush, Isaac with a smothered laugh. Mr. 
Hastings addressed his second daughter: 

"Have you heard anything about this fresh out- 
break of the fever?" 

"No, papa," was the reply of Maria. "Has it 
broken out again?" 

"I hear that it has attacked Sarah Anne Grame," 

"Oh, papa!" exclaimed Grace, clasping her hands 
in sorrowftil consternation. "Will she ever live 
through it?" 

Just the same doubt, you see, that had occurred to 
the rector. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Thomas Godolphin's Love. 

Foe nearly a mile beyond All Souls' Rectory, as 
you went out of Prior's Ash, there were scattered 
houses and cottages. In one of them lived Lady Sarah 
Grame. We take our ideas from associations; and, in 
speaking of the residence of Lady Sarah Grame, or 
Lady Sarah Anybody, imagination might conjure up 
some fine old mansion with its proper appurtenances, 
grounds, and servants, and carriages, and grandeur: or, 
at least, a "villa with two turrets, and some cows," as 
Rose Hastings expressed it. 

Far more like a humble cottage than a fine man- 
sion was the abode of Lady Sarah Grame. It was a 
small, pretty, detached white house, containing eight 
or nine rooms at the most; and they not very large 
ones. A plot of ground before it was crowded with 
flowers: far too crowded, for good taste, as David 
Jekyl would point out to Lady Sarah: but Lady 
Sarah loved flowers, and would not part with one of 
them. 

The daughter of one soldier, and the wife of an- 
other, Lady Sarah had scrambled through life amidst 
bustle, perplexity, and poverty. Sometimes quartered 
in barracks, sometimes following the army abroad; out 
of one place into another; never settled anywhere for 
long. It was an existence not to be envied: although 
it is the lot of many. She was Mrs. Grame then, and 
her husband, the captain, was not a very gopd hus- 
band to her; he was rather too fond of amusing him- 
self, and he threw all the care upon her shoulders, She 
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passed her days nursing her sickly children, and 
endeavouring to make one sovereign go as far as two. 
One morning, to her own unspeakable embarrassment, 
she found herself converted from plain private Mrs. 
Grame into Lady Sarah. Her father boasted of a peer 
in a very remote relative, and came unexpectedly into 
the title. 

Had he come into money with it, it would have 
been more welcome*, but, of that, there was but a 
scanty supply. A poor, poor Scotch peerage, it was, 
with but narrow estates; and they encumbered. Lady 
Sarah wished she could drop the honour which had 
fallen to her share, unless she could live a little more 
in accordance with it. She had much sorrow; she lost 
one child after another, until she had but two left, 
Sarah Anne and Ethel. Then she lost her husband; 
and next her father. Chance drove her to Prior's 
Ash, which was near her husband's native place; and 
she settled there, upon her limited means. All she 
possessed was her pension as a captain's widow, and 
the interest of a sum which her father had been 
enabled to leave her; the whole not exceeding five 
hundred pounds a year. She took the white cottage, 
then just built, and dignified it with the name of 
"Grame House:" and the mansions in the vicinity of 
Prior's Ash were content not to laugh, but to pay re- 
spect to her as an earl's daughter. 

Lady Sarah was a partial woman. She had but 
those two daughters, and her love for them was as 
contrasted as light is with darkness. Sarah Anne she 
regarded with an inordinate affection, almost amount- 
ing to a passion; for Ethel, she did not care. What, 
could be the reason of this? What is the reason that 
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parents (many such may be found) will love some of 
their children j and dislike others? They cannot tell, 
any more than Lady Sarah could. Ask them, and 
they will be unable to give you an answer. It does 
not lie in the children: it often happens that those 
obtaining the least love will be the most worthy of it. 
Such was the case here. Sarah Anne Grrame was a 
pale, sickly, fretful girl; full of whims, full of com- 
plaints, giving trouble to everybody about her. Ethel, 
with her sweet countenance and her merry heart, made 
the sunshine of the home. She bore with her sister's 
exacting moods, she bore with her mother's want of 
love; she loved them both, and waited on them, and 
carolled forth her snatches of song as she moved about 
the house, and was as happy as the day was long. 
Ask the servants: they kept only two: and they would 
tell you that Miss Grame was cross and selfish; but 
that Miss Ethel was worth her weight in gold. The 
gold was soon to be appropriated; 'transplanted to a 
home where it would be appreciated and cherished: 
for Ethel was the affianced wife of Thomas Grodolphin. 

On the morning already mentioned, when you have 
heard it said that the fever had broken out again, 
Sarah Anne Grrame awoke ill. In her impatient, fretful 
way she called out to Ethel, who slept in an adjoining 
room. Ethel was fast asleep: but she was accustomed 
to be roused out of her bed at unseasonable hours by 
Sarah Anne, and she threw on her dressing-gown and 
hastened to her. 

"I want some tea," began Sarah Anne. "I am as 
ill and thirsty as I can be." 

^ Sarah Anne was really of a sickly constitution, 
and to hear her complain of being "ill" and "thirsty," 
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was nothing unusual. Ethel, in her loving natuiie, 
her sweet patience, received the information with 
as much concern as though she had never heard 
it before. She bent over Sarah Anne, and spoke 
tenderly. 

"Where do you feel pain, dear? In your head? — 
or chest? What is it?" 

"I tell you that I am ill and thirsty, and that's 
enough," peevishly answered Sarah Anne. "Go and 
get me some tea." 

"As soon as I possibly can," said Ethel, soothingly. 
"There is no fire yet. The maids are not up. I do 
not think it can be later than six, by the look of the 
morning." 

"Very well!" sobbed Sarah Anne — the sobs 
being contrived by the catching up of her breath in 
temper, not by tears. "You can't call the maids, I 
suppose! and you can't put yourself the least out of 
the way to alleviate my suffering! you want to go to 
bed again and sleep till eight o'clock! When I am 
dead, you'll wish you had been more like a sister. 
You possess great rude health yourself, and you 
can feel no compassion for anybody who does not." 

An assertion unjust and untrue: as was many an- 
other, made by Sarah Anne Grrame. Ethel did not 
possess "rude health," though she was not, like her 
sister, always ailing; and she felt far more compassion 
than Sarah Anne deserved. 

"I will see what I can do," she gently said. "You 
shall soon have some tea." 

Passing into her own room, Ethel hastily dressed 
herself: when Sarah Anne was in one of her exacting 
moods, there could be no more bed for Ethel. "I 
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wonder," she thought to herself, "whether I could not 
get up the fire, without calling the servants? They 
had so hard a day's work yesterday, for mamma 
kept them both at the cleaning from morning till 
night. Yes: if I can only find the sticks, I'll make the 
fire." 

She went down to the kitchen, hunted up what 
was required, laid the fire and lighted it. It did not 
bum up well. She thought the sticks must be damp, 
and she got the bellows. There she was on her 
knees, blowing at the faggots, and sending the blaze 
up amidst the coal, when some one came into the 
kitchen. 

"Miss Ethel!" 

It was one of the servants, Elizabeth. She had 
heard moving in the house, and had risen. Ethel ex- 
plained that her sister felt ill, and tea was wanted. 

"Why did you not call us. Miss Ethel?" 

"You went to rest late, Elizabeth. See how well I 
have made the fire!" 

"It is not ladies' work, miss." 

"I think ladies should put on gloves when they 
undertake it," merrily laughed Ethel. "Look at my 
black hands." 

"What would Mr. Godolphin say if he saw you 
now. Miss Eth^l? Kneeling down upon the bricks, 
lighting a fire!" 

"Mr. Godolphin would say I was doing rights Eliza- 
beth," returned Ethel, a shade of reproof in her firm 
tone, though the allusion caused the colour to mantle 
in her cheeks. The girl had been with them some 
time, and assumed more licence than a less respected 
servant would have been allowed to assume. 
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The tea ready, Ethel carried a cup of it to her 
sister, with a slice of toast that they had made. Sarah 
Anne drank the tea at ,a draught, but she turned with a 
shiver from the toast. She seemed to be shivering much. 

"Who was so stupid as to make that? You might 
know I should not eat it I am too ill." 

Ethel began to think that she looked unusually ill. 
Her face was flushed, shivering though she was, her 
lips were dry, her heavy eyes were unnaturally bright. 
She gently laid her hands, washed from the "black," 
upon her sister's brow. It felt burning, and Sarah 
Anne screamed out. 

"Do keep your hands away! My head is splitting 
with pain." 

Involuntarily Ethel thought of the fever; the danger 
from which they had been reckoning to have passed. 
It was a low sort of typhus which had prevailed*, not 
very extensively, and chiefly amidst the poor: the chief 
fear had been, lest it should turn to a more malignant 
species. About half a dozen deaths had taken place in 
the whole. 

"Would you lik^me to bathe your forehead with 
water, Sarah Anne?" asked Ethel, kindly. "Or to get 
you some eau de Cologne?" 

"I would like you to stop until things are asked 
for, and not to worry me," retorted Sarah Anne. 

Ethel sighed. Not for the gross temper: Sarah 
Anne was always cross in illness: but for the suffering 
she thought she saw, and the half doubt, half dread, 
which had arisen within her. "I think I had better 
call mamma," she deliberated to herself. "Though, if 
she sees nothing unusual the matter with Sarah Anne, 
she will only be angry with me." 
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Proceeding to her mother'^ chamber, Ethel knocked 
softly. Lady Sarah slept still, but the entrance aroused 
her. 

"Mamma, I do not like to disturb you; I was un- 
willing to do it: but Sarah Anne is ill." 

"HI again! And only last week she was in bed 
three days! Poor dear sufferer! Is it her chest?" 

"Mamma, she seems unusually ill. Otherwise I 
should not have disturbed you. I feared — I thought 
— you will be angry with me if I say, perhaps?" 

"Say what? Don't stand like a statue, Ethel." 

Ethel dropped her voice. "Dear mamma, suppose 
it should be the fever?" 

For one startling moment. Lady Sarah felt as if a 
dagger was piercing her: the next, she turned upon 
Ethel. Fever for Sarah Anne! how dared she prophesy 
it? A low common fever, confined to the poor and the 
town, and which had gone away; or, all but! Was 
it likely to turn itself back again and come up here 
to attack her darling child! What did Ethel mean 
by it? 

Ethel, the tears in her eyes, said ^e hoped it would 
prove to be only a common headache; that it was her 
love for Sarah Anne which awoke her fears. Lady 
Sarah proceeded to the sick-chamber; and Ethel fol- 
lowed. Her ladyship was not accustomed to observe 
caution, and she spoke freely of "the fever" before 
Sarah Anne; apparently for the purpose of casting 
blame at Ethel. 

Sarah Anne did not catch the fear: she ridiculed 
Ethel as her mother did. For some hours Lady Sarah 
did not catch it either. She would have summoned 
medical advice at first, but that Sarah Anne, in her 
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peevishness, protested she would not have a doctor. 
Later she grew worse, and Mr. Snow was sent for. 
You saw him in his gig hastening to the house. 

Lady Sarah came forward to receive him; Ethel, 
full of anxiety, near her. Sha was a thin woman with 
a shrivelled face and a sharp red nose, her grey hair 
banded plainly under a close white net cap. Her style 
of head-dress never varied. It consisted always of a 
plain net cap with a quilled net border, trimmed with 
the ribbon that is called "love." Her black dresses she 
had not put ofiP since the death of Captain Grame: and 
intended never to do so. 

She grasped the arm of Mr. Snow. "You must save 
my child!" 

"Higher aid permitting me," the surgeon answered. 
"Why do you assume it to be the fever? For the last 
six weeks I have been summoned by timid parents to 
a score of 'fever' cases; and when I have arrived, in 
hob haste, they have turned out to be no fever at all." 

" This is the fever," replied Lady Sarah. "Had I 
been more willing* to admit, that it was, you would have 
been sent for hours ago. It was Ethel's fault. She 
suggested at daylight that it might be the fever; and 
it made my darling girl so angry that she forbid my 
sending for advice. But she is worse now. Come and 
see her." 

Mr. Snow laid his hand upon Ethel's head with a 
fond gesture, ere he turned to Lady Sarah. All Prior's 
Ash loved Ethel Grame. 

Tossing about her uneasy bed, her face crimson, her 
hair floating untidily round it, lay Sarah Anne, shiver- 
ing still. The doctor gave one glance at her: it was 
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quite enough to satisfy him that Lady Sarah was not 
mistaken. 

"Is it the feTer?" impatiently asked Sarah Anne, 
imclosing her hot eyelids. 

"If it is, we must drive it away," said the doctor, 
cheerily. 

"Why should the fever have come to meP^ she 
rejoined, her tone one of rebellion. 

"Why did I get thrown from my horse last year, and 
break my arm?" returned Mr. Snow. "These untoward 
things do come to us." 

"To break an arm is nothing — people always get 
weU from that," irritably answered Sarah Anne. 

"And we will get you well from the fever, if you 
will be quiet and reasonable." 

"I am so hot! My head is so heavy!" 

Mr. Snow, who had called for water and a glass, 
was mixing up a white powder which he had produced 
from his pocket. She drank it without opposition, and 
then he lessened the. weight of the bed-clothes, and 
afterwards turned his attention to the chamber. It was 
close and hot; and the sun, which had just burst forth 
brightly from the grey skies, shone full upon it. 

"You have got that chimney stuffed up!" he ex- 
claimed. 

"Sarah Anne will not allow it to be open," said 
Lady Sarah. "She is sensitive to cold, dear child, and 
feels the slightest draught." 

Mr. Snow walked to the chimney, turned up his 
coat cuff and wristband, and pulled down a bag filled 
with shavings. Some soot came with it, and covered 
his hand; but he did not mind that. He was as little 
given to ceremony as Lady Sarah to caution, and he 
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went leisurely up to the wash-hand-stand to wash 
it off. 

"Now, if I catch that bag, or any other bag up 
there again, obstructing the air, I shall pull down the 
bricks next time and make a good big hole that the 
sky can be seen through. Of that I give you notice, 
my lady." 

He next pulled the window down at the top, behind 
the blind; but the chamber, at its best, did not find 
favour with him. "It is not airy; it is not cool," he 
said. "Is there not a better-ventilated room in the 
house? If so, she should be moved to it." 

"My room is a cool one," interposed Ethel, eagerly* 
"The sun never shines upon it, Mr. Snow." 

It would appear that Ethel's thus speaking must 
have reminded Mr. Snow that she was present. In the 
unceremonious fashion that he had laid his hands upon 
the chimney bag, he now laid them upon her shoulders, 
and marshalled her outside the door. 

"You go down stairs. Miss Ethel. And do not come 
within a mile of this chamber again-, until I give you 
leave." 

But, meanwhile, Sarah Anne was talking also, 
imperiously and fretfully. "I will not be moved into 
Ethel's room! It is not furnished with half the comforts 
of mine. It has only a bit of bedside carpet! I will 
not go there, Mr. Snow." 

"Now look you here. Miss Sarah Anne!" said the 
surgeon, firmly. "I am responsible for getting you 
well out of this illness; and I shall take my own way 
to do it. If not, if I am to be contradicted at every 
suggestion. Lady Sarah can summon somebody else to 
attend you: I will not undertake it." 
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"My darling, you shall not be moved to EtheFs 
room," cried my lady, coaxingly: "you shall be moved 
to mine. It is larger than this, you know, Mr. Snow, 
with a thorough draught through it, if you choose to 
put the windows and door open." 

"Very well," said Mr. Snow. "Let me find her in 
it when I come up again this evening. And if there's 
a carpet on the floor, take it up. Carpets never were 
intended for bedrooms." 

He passed into one of the sitting-rooms with Lady 
Sarah when he descended. "What do you think of the 
case?" she eagerly asked. 

"There will be some difficulty with it," was his 
candid reply. "Lady Sarah, her hair must come off." 

"Her hair come off!" uttered Lady Sarah, aghast. 
"That it never shall! She has the most lovely hair! 
What is Ethel's hair, compared to hers?" 

"You heard the determination I expressed, Lady 
Sarah," he quietly said. 

"But Sarah Anne will never allow it to be done," 
she returned, shifting the ground of remonstrance from 
her own shoulders. "And to do it in opposition would 
be enough to kill her." 

"It will not be done in opposition," he answered. 
"She will be unconscious before it is attempted." 

Lady Sarah's heart sank. "You anticipate that she 
will be dangerously ill!" 

"In these cases there is always danger, Lady Sarah. 
But worse cases than — as I believe — hers will be, 
have got well over it." 

"If I lose her, I shall die myself!" she passionately 
uttered. "And, if she is to have it badly, she will die! 
Remember, Mr. Snow, how weak she has always been!" 
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"We sometimes find that the weak of constitution 
battle best with an epidemic," he replied. "Many a 
hearty one has it struck down and taken o£P; many a 
sickly one has struggled through it, and been the better 
afterwards." 

"Everything shall be done as you wish," said Lady 
Sarah, speaking meekly in her great fear. 

"Very well. There is one caution I would earnestly 
impress upon you: that of keeping Ethel from the 
sick-room." 

"But there is nobody to whom Sarah Anne is so 
accustomed, as a nurse," objected Lady Sarah. 

"Madam!" burst forth the doctor in his heat, "would 
you subject Ethel to the risk of taking the infection, 
in deference to Sarah Anne's selfishness, or to yours? 
Better lose all the treasures your house contains, than 
lose Ethel I She is its greatest treasure." 

"I know how remarkably prejudiced you have al- 
ways been in Ethel's favour!" resentfully spoke Lady 
Sarah. 

"If I disliked her as much as I like her, I should 
be equally solicitous to guard her from the danger of 
infection," said Mr. Snow. "If you choose to put Ethel 
out of consideration, you cannot put Thomas Godolphin: 
in justice to him, she must be taken care of." 

Lady Sarah opened her mouth to reply; but closed 
it again. Strange words had been liovering upon her 
lips: "If Thomas Godolphin were not blind, his choice 
would have fallen upon Sarah Anne; not upon Ethel." 
In her heart that was a sore topic of resentment: for 
she was fully alive to the advantages of a union with 
a Godolphin. Those words were swallowed down; to 
give^place to others. 
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"Ethel is in the house; and therefore must be liable 
to take the infection, whether she visits the chamber or 
not. I cannot fence her round with an air-tight wall, 
so that not a breath of tainted atmosphere shall touch 
her. I would if I could; but I cannot." 

"I would send her from the house. Lady Sarah. 
At any rate, I forbid her to go near her sister. I don't 
want two patients on my hands instead of one," he 
added, in his quaint fashion, as he took his departure. 

He was about to get into his gig, when he saw 
Mr. Godolphin advancing with a quick step. "Which 
of them is it who is seized?" inquired the latter, as he 
came up. 

"Not Ethel, thank goodness!" responded the sur- 
geon. "It is Sarah Anne. I have been recommending 
my lady to send Ethel from home. I should send her, 
were she a daughter of mine." 

"Is Sarah Anne likely to have it dangerously?" 

"I think she will. Is there any necessity for your 
going to the house just now, Mr. Godolphin?" 

Thomas Grodolphin smiled. "There is no necessity 
for my keeping away. I do not fear the fever any 
more than you do." 

He passed into the garden as he spoke, and Mr. 
Snow drove away. Ethel saw him, and came running 
out. 

"Oh, Thomas, do not come in! do not come!" 

His only answer was to take her upon his arm 
and enter. He threw open the drawing-room window, 
that as much air might circulate through the house as 
was possible, and stood at it with her, holding her be- 
fore him. 

"Ethel! what am I to do with you?" 
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"To do with me! What should Jrou do with me, 
Thomas?" 

"Do you know,' my darling, that I cannot afford to 
let this danger touch you?" 

"I am not afraid," she gently whispered. 

He knew that: she had a brave, unselfish heart. But 
he was afraid for her, for he loved her with a jealous 
love; jealous of any evil that might come too near her. 

"I should like to take you out of the house with 
me now, Ethel. I should like to take you far from 
this fever-tainted town. Will you come?" 

She looked up at him with a smile, the colour rising 
in her face. "How could I, Thomas?" 

Anxious thoughts were passing through the mind 
of Thomas Grodolphin. We cannot put aside the con- 
venanceft of life; though there are times when they 
press upon us with an iron weight. He would have 
given almost his own life to take Ethel from that 
house: but how was he to do it? No friend would 
be likely to receive her: not even his own sisters: 
they would have too much dread of the infection she 
might bring. He would fain have carried her off to 
some sea-breezed town, and watch over her and guard 
her there, until the danger should be over. None would 
have protected her more honourably than Thomas 
Godolphin. But — those convenances that the world 
has to bow down to ! how would the step have accorded 
with them? Another thought, little less available for 
common use, passed through his mind. 

"Listen, Ethel!" he whispered. "It would be but 
the getting a licence, and half an hour spent at All 
Soul's with Mr. Hastings. It could be all done, and 
you away with me before nightfall." 
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She scarcely understood his meaning. Then, as it 
dawned upon her, she hent her head and her blushing 
face, laughing at the wild improbability. 

"Oh, Thomas! Thomas! you are oidy joking. What 
would people say?" 

"Would it make any diflFerence to us what they 
said?" 

"It could not be, Thomas," she whispered, seriously; 
"it is as a vision, impossible. Were all other things 
ni«et, how could I run away from my sister, on her 
bed of dangerous illness, to marry you?" 

Ethel was right: and Thomas Godolphin felt that 
she was. Punctilios must be observed, no matter at 
what cost. He held her fondly against his heart. 

"If aught of ill should arise to you from your 
remaining here, I shall blame myself as long as life 
shall last. My love! my love!" 

Mr. Grodolphin could not linger. He must be back 
at that bank, for Saturday was their most busy day of 
all the week, it being market-day at Prior's Ash: 
though he had snatched a moment to quit it when the 
imperfect news reached him. George was in the private 
room alone when he entered. "Shall you be going 
to Lady Godolphin's Folly this ev^ng, George?" he 
inquired. 

"The Fates permitting," replied Mr. Gearge, who 
was buried five-fathom deep in business: though he 
would have prefCTred to be five-fathom deep in pleasure. 
"Why?" 

"You can tell my father that I am sorry not to be 
able to spend an hour with him, as I promised. Lady 
Godolphin will not thank me to be running from Lady 
Sarah's house to hers just now." 

The Shadow of Ashlydyat. I. 6 
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"Thomas," warmly spoke George, in his impulse of 
kindly feeling, "I do hope it will not extend itself to 
Ethel!" 

"I hope not," fervently breathed Thomas Godolphin. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Oha,^lotte Pain. 

A PINE old door of oak, a heavy door, standing 
deep within a portico, inside whioh you might almost 
have driven a coach-and-six, introduced you to Ash- 
lydyat. The hall was dark and small, the only light 
admitted to it being from mullioned windows of stained 
glass. Innumerable passages branched off from the hall; 
one peculiarity of Ashlydyat being, that you could 
scarcely enter a single room in it, but you must first 
go down a passage, short or long, to get to it. Had 
the house been designed by any architect with a head 
upon his shoulders and a little common sense within it, 
he might have made a handsome mansion of spacious 
and noble rooms: as it was, the rooms were cramped 
and narrow, cornered and confined; and the good space 
was taken up by these worthless passages. 

In the least sombre room of the house, one with a 
large modem window (put into it by Sir George 
Godolphin to please my lady, just before that whim 
came into her head to build the Folly), opening upon 
a side gravel walk, were two ladies, on the evening of 
this same Saturday. Were they sisters? They did not 
look like it Charlotte Pain you have seen. She 
stood underneath the wax- lights of the chandelier, tall, 
commanding, dark, handsome; scarlet flowers in her 
hair, a scarlet bouquet in her corsage; her dress a rich 
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silk of cream-colour with scarlet sprigs upon it. She 
had in her hand a small black dog of the King Charles 
species, holding him up to the lights, and laughing at 
his anger: he was snarling fractiously, whether at the 
lights or the position might be best known to his 
mistress; while at her feet barked and yelped an ugly 
Scotch terrier, probably because he was not also held 
up: for dogs are like men, and covet what they cannot 
get. 

In a dress of pink gauze, with pretty pink cheeks, 
smooth features, and hazel eyes, her hair auburn, inter- 
laced with pearls, and her height scarcely reaching 
to Miss Pain's shoulder, was Mrs. Verrall. She was 
younger than her sister: for sisters they were: a lady 
who passed through life with easy indifference, or 
appeared to do so, and called her husband "Verrall." 
She stood before the fire, one of those delicate white 
Indian screens in her hand, to shade her face &om the 
blaze. The room was hot, and the large window had 
been thrown open. So calm was the night, that not a 
breath of air came in to stir the wax-lights: the wind, 
which you heard moaning round the rectory of All 
Souls' in the morning, worrying the leaves and dis- 
pleasing Mrs. Hastings, had dropped with sundown to 
a dead calm. 

"Charlotte, I think I shall make Verrall take me 
to town with him! The thought had just come into 
my mind." 

Charlotte made no answer. Possible she did not 
catch the words; for the dogs were barking and she 
was laughing louder than ever. Mrs. Verrall stamped 
her foot petulantly, and her voice rang through the 
room. 

6* 
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"Charlotte, then! do you hear me? Put that 
horrible little brute down, or I will ring for them to be 
taken away! One might as well keep a screaming 
cockatoo! I say I have a great mind to go up to town 
with Verrall." 

"Verrall would not take you," responded Charlotte, 
putting her King Charles on the back of the terrier. 

"Why do you think that?" 

"He goes up for business only." 

"It will be so dull for me, all alone!" complained 
Mrs. Verrall. "You in Scotland, he in London, and I 
moping myself to death in this gloomy Ashlydyat! 
I wish we had never taken it!" 

Charlotte Pain bent her dark eyes in surprise upon 
her sister. "Since when have you found out that you 
do not like Ashlydyat?" 

Oh, I don't know. It is a gloomy place inside, 
especially if you contrast it with Lady Grodolphin's 
Folly. And ikej are beginning to whisper of ghostly 
things being abroad on the Dark Plain!" 

"For shame, Kate!" exclaimed Charlotte Pain. 
"Ghostly things! Oh, I see! — you were laugh- 
ing." 

"Is it not enough to make us all lau^ — these 
tales of the Godolphins? But I shall convert it into a 
pretext for not being left by myself here when you 
and Verrall are away. Why do you go, Chariotte?" 
Mrs. Verrall added, in a tone wluch had changed to 
marked significance. "It is waste of time." 

Charlotte Pain would not take the innuendo. "I 
never was in Scotland, and shall like the visit," she 
said, picking up the King Charles again. "I enjoy 
fine scenery: you do not care for it." 
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"Oh," said Mrs. Verrall, "it is the scenery that 
draws you, is it? Take you care, Charlotte." 

"Care of what?" 

"Shall I tell you? You must not fly into one of 
your tempers and pull my hair. You are growing too 
fond of George Godolphin." 

Charlotte Pain gave no trace of "flying into a 
temper;" she remained perfectly cool and calm. 
"Well?" was all she said, her lip curling. 

"If it would bring you any good; if it would end 
in your becoming Mrs. George, I should say, well; go 
into it with your whole heart and energy. But it will 
not end so; and your time and plans are wasted." 

"Has he told you so much?" ironically asked 
Charlotte. 

"Nonsense! There was one in possession of the 
field before you, Charlotte — if my observation goes 
for anything. She will win the race; you will not 
even be in at the distance chair. I speak of Maria 
Hastings." 

"You speak of what you know nothing," carelessly 
answered Charlotte Pain, a self-satisfied smile upon her 
lips. 

"Very well. When it is all over, and you find the 
time has been wasted, do not say I never warned you. 
George Godolphin may be a prize worth entering the 
lists for; I do not say he is not; but there is no chance 
of your winning him." 

Charlotte Pain tossed the dog upwards and caught 
him as he descended, a strange look of triumph on her 
brow. 

"And — Charlotte," went on Mrs. Verrall, in a 
lower tone, "there is a proverb, you know, about two 
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stools. We may fall to the ground if we try to sit upon 
them both at once. How would Dolf like this expedi- 
tion to Scotland, handsome George being in it?" 

Charlotte's eyes flashed now. "I care no more for 
Dolf than I care for — not half so much as I care for 
this poor little brute. Don't bring up Dolf to me, Kate! " 

"As you please. I would not mix myself up with 
your private affairs for the world. Only, a looker-on 
sometimes sees more than those engaged in the play." 

Crossing the apartment, Mrs. Verrall traversed the 
passage that led from it, and opened the door of 
another room. There sat her husband at the dessert- 
table, drinking his wine alone, and smoking a cigar. 
He was a slight man, double the age of his wife, his 
hair and whiskers yellow, and his eyes set deep in his 
head: rather a good-looking man on the whole, but a 
very silent one. "I want to go to London with you," 
said Mrs. Verrall. 

"You can't," he answered. 

She advanced to the table and sat down near him. 
"There's Charlotte going one way, and you an- 
other — " 

"Don't stop Charlotte," he interrupted, with a 
meaning nod. 

"And I must be left in the house by myself; to 
the ghosts and dreams and shadows they are inventing 
about that Dark Plain. I will go with you, Verrall." 

"I should not take you with me to save the ghosts 
running off with you," was Mr. Verrall's answer, as he 
pressed the ashes from his cigar on a pretty shell, set 
in gold. "I go up incog, this time." 

"Then I'll fill the house with guests," she pet- 
ulantly said. 
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"Fill it, and welcome, if you like, Kate," he replied. 
"But, to go to London, you must wait for another 
opportunity." • 

"What a hateful thing business is! I wish it had 
never been invented!" ' 

"A great many more wish the same. And have 
more cause to wish it than you," he dryly answered. 
"Is tea ready?" 

Mrs. Verrall returned to the room she had left, to 
order it in. Charlotte Pain was then standing outside 
the large window, leaning against its frame, the King 
Charles lying quietly in her arms, and her own ears 
on the alert, for she thought she heard advancing foot- 
steps: and they seemed to be stealthy ones. The 
thought — or, perhaps, the wish — that it might be 
George Godolphin, stealing up to surprise her, flashed 
into her mind. She bent her head and stroked the 
dog, in the prettiest unconsciousness of the nearing 
footsteps. 

A hand was laid upon her shoulder. "Charlotte!" 

She cried out. A genuine, sharp cry of dismay, 
dropped the King Charles, and bounded into the room. 
The intruder followed her. 

^ "Why, Dolf ! " uttered Mrs. Verrall in much astonish- 
ment. "Is it you?" 

"It is not my ghost," replied the gentleman, hold- 
ing out his hand. He was a little man with fair hair, 
Mr. Rodolf Pain, cousin to the two ladies. "Did I 
alarm you, Charlotte?" 

"Alarm me!" she angrily rejoined. "You must 
have sprung out of the earth." 

"I have sprung from the railway station. Where 
is Verrall?" 
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"Why have you come down so unexpectedly?" 
exclaimed Mrs. Verrall. 

"To see Verrall. I go back to-morrow." 

"Verrall goes up to morrow night" 

"I know he does. And that is why I have coiae." 

"You might have waited to see him in London," 
said Charlotte, her equanimity not yet restored. 

"It was necessary for me to see him before he 
reached London. Where shall I find him, Mrs. 
Verrall?" 

"La the dining-room," Mrs. Verrall replied. "What 
can you want with him in this hurry?" 

"Business," laconically replied Rodolf Pain, as he 
quitted the room in search of Mr. Verrall. 

It was not the only interruption. Ere two minutes 
had elapsed, Lady Godolphin was shown in, causing 
Mrs. Verrall and her sister nearly as much surprise as 
did the last intruder. She had walked over from the 
Folly, attended by a footman, and some agitation 
peeped out through her usual courtly suavity of 
manner. 

"Can you be ready to start with us to-mcwrrow 
morning instead of Monday?" she demanded of Char- 
lotte Pain. 

"To morrow will be Sunday!" returned Charlotte. 

"The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for 
the Sabbath: remember Who it was spoke that to us," 
said Lady Godolphin, with some sternness. "It is the 
argument I have just been obliged to bring forward 
to Sir George. I did not imagine you were so 
scrupulous." 

She laid a stress upon the "you," and a smile 
crossed Charlotte Pain's lips: Charlotte was certainly 
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not troubled with over-scrupulousiiess upon these 
points. 

"I do not countenance Sunday travelling, if other 
days can be made use of," continued Lady Godolphin. 
**But there are cases where it is not only necessary, 
but justifiable: when we are glad to feel the value of 
those Divine words. The fever has broken out again, 
and I shall make use of to-morrow to get away from 
it. We start in the morning." 

"I shall be ready and willing," replied Charlotte. 

"It has appeared at Lady Sarah Grame's," added 
Lady Godolphin: "one of the most unlikely homes it 
might have been expected to visit. After this, none of 
us can feel safe. Were that fever to attack Sir George, 
his life, in his present reduced state, would not be 
worth an hour's purchase." 

Declining the invitation to remain. Lady Godol- 
phin prepared to leave again, after giving a few 
moments with Charlotte Pain to the settlement of 
preliminaries for the morning. The dread of the fever 
had been strong upon her from the first; but never had 
it been so keen as now. Some are given to this dread 
in an unwonted degree: while an epidemic lasts (of 
whatever nature it may be) they live in a constant, 
racking state of fear, of pain. It is the death they fear: 
the being sent violently on the unknown life to come. 
I know but of one remedy: to be at peace with God: 
death or life are alike then. Lady Goddphin had not 
found it 

"Will Mr. Hastings permit his daughter to travel 
on a Sunday?" exclaimed Mrs. Varrall, the idea 
suddenly occurring to her, as Lady Godolphin was 
leaving. 
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"That is my business," was my lady's frigid answer. 
It has been said that she brooked not interference in 
the slightest degree. 

It certainly could not be called the business of Mr. 
Hastings. For, my lady and Maria, and Sir George and 
Charlotte Pain, were far away the next morning from 
Prior's Ash, before he received an inkling of the matter. 
That graceless George — much he cared about the sin 
of Sunday travelling! — attended them a few stations 
forward, getting back at night. 

"If I had but known of this, what a pretext it 
would have been for keeping Maria!" mentally con- 
cluded the dismayed rector. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Broomhead. 

The contrast between them was great. You could 
see it most remarkably as they sat together: both were 
beautiful, but of a different type of beauty. There 
are some people — and they bear a very large propor- 
tion of the whole — to whom the human countenance 
is as a sealed book: there are others for whom that 
book stands open to its every page. The capacity of 
reading character — what is it? where does it lie? 
Phrenologists call it, not inaptly, comparison. There 
stands a man before you, a stranger; seen now for the 
first time; and as you glance upon him you involunta- 
rily shrink within yourself, and trench imaginary walls 
round about you, and say, That man is a bad man. 
Your eyes fall upon another — equally a stranger until 
that moment — and your honest heart flows out to 
him; you could extend to him the hand of confidence 
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there and then, for that man's countenance is an index 
of his nature, and you know that you may trust him 
to the death. In what part of the face does this tell- 
tale index seat itself? In the eyes? in the mouth? in 
the features separately? or in the whole? Certainly in 
the whole. To judge of temper alone, the eye and 
mouth — provided you take them in repose — are 
sure indications, hut, to judge of what a man is, you 
must look to Ihe whole. You don't know precisely 
where to look for it — any more than do those know 
who cannot see it at all: you cannot say it lies in the 
forehead, or the eyehrows, or the eyes, or the chin; 
you do see it, and that is the most you can tell. 
Beauty and ugliness, in themselves, have nothing to 
do with it — an ugly countenance may, and often 
does, hear its own innate goodness, as certain as that 
one of beauty sometimes bears its own repulsion. Were 
there certain unerring signs to judge by, all the human 
race might become readers of character: but, that will 
never be, so long as the world shall last. In like 
manner, as we cannot tell precisely where nature's 
marks lie, so are we unable to tell where lies the ca- 
pacity to read them. Is it a faculty? or is it instinct? 
This I do know: that it is one of the great gifts of 
God. Where the power exists in an eminent degree, 
rely upon it its possessor is never deceived in his es- 
timation of character. It is bom with him into the 
world. As a little child he has his likes and dislikes 
of persons: and sometimes may get whipped for ex- 
pressing them too strongly: as he grows, the faculty 
— instinct — call it what you will — is ever in exer- 
cise; at rest when he sleeps; never else. Those who 
do not possess the gift (no disparagement to them: they 
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may possess others, equally, or more, valuable) cavil 
at it — laugh at it — do not believe in it. Read 
what people are by the face? Moonshine! they know 
better. Others, who allow the foct, have talked of 
"reducing it to a science," whatever that may mean, 
and of teaching it to the world, as we teach the classics 
to our boys. It may be done, say they. Possibly. 
We all acknowledge the wonders of this most wonder- 
ful age. Fishes are made to talk*, fieas to comport 
themselves as gentlemen*, monkeys are discovered to 
be men — or men monkeys — which is it? a shirt is 
advertised to be made complete in four minutes 
(buttons, warranted fast, included) by the new sewing- 
machine; we send ourselves in photograph to make 
morning calls; the opposite ends of the world are 
brought together by electric telegraph; chloroform has 
rendered the surgeon's knife something rather agree- 
able than otherwise; we are made quite at home with 
"spirits," and ghosts are reduced to a theory. Not to 
speak of those other discoveries connected with the air, 
earth, and water, which it would require an F.RS. to 
descant upon. Wonderful discoveries of a wonderful 
age! Compare the last fifty years with the previous 
fifty; when people made tlieir wills before going to 
London, and flocked to the show at the fair and saw 
the learned pig point out the identical young woman 
who had had the quarrel with her sweetheart the pre- 
vious Sunday afternoon! It is not my province to 
dispute these wonders: they may, or may not, be facts: 
but when you come to talk of reducing this great gift 
to a "science," the result will be a failure. Try and 
do so. Make a school for it; give lectures; write 
books; beat it into heads: and then say to your pupils, 
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"Now you are finished, go out into the world and use 
your eyes and read your Mlow-men." And the pupil 
will, perhaps, think he does read them: but, as the 
first deduction he draws, so will be the last — wrong. 
Neither aart nor science can teach it; neither man nor 
woman can make it theirs by any amount of labour: 
where the feculty is not theirs by divine gift, it cannot 
be made to exist by human skill. 

A reader of character would have noted the con- 
trast between those two young ladies as they stood 
there: he would have trusted the one; he would not 
have trusted the otiier. And yet, Charlotte Pain had 
her good qualities: kind-hearted in the main, liberal 
natured, pleasant tempered, of a spirit firm and reso- 
lute, fit to battle witii the world and to make good her 
own way in it; but not truthftil; not high principled; 
not one, whom I — had I been George Godolphin — 
would have chosen for my wife, or for my bosom 
firiend. 

Maria Hastings was eminent in what Chariotte 
Pain lacked. Of rare integrity; of high principle; 
gentle, and refined; incapable of deceit; and with a 
loving nature that could be true unto death! But she 
was a very child in the ways of the world; timid, irre- 
solute, unfit to battle with its cares; swayed easily by 
those she loved; and all too passionately fond of George 
Godolphin. Look at them both now — Charlotte, with 
her marked, brilliant features; her pointed chin, telling 
of self-will; her somewhat full, red lips; the pose of 
her head upon her tall, firm form; her large eyes, made 
to dazzle, more than to attract; her perfectly self-pos- 
sessed, not to say free manners! — all told of power; 
but not of innate refinement. Maria had too much of 
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this refinement — if such a thing may be said of a 
young and gentle lady. She was finely and sensitively 
organized; considerate and gentle. It would be im- 
possible for Maria Hastings to hurt wilfully the feelings 
of a fellow-creature: to the poorest beggar in the street 
she would have been courteous, considerate, almost 
humble; not so much as a word of scorn could she 
cast to another, even in her inmost heart The very 
formation of her hands would betray how sensitive and 
refined was her nature — and that is another thing 
which bears its own character, the hand; if you know 
how to read it. Her hands were of exceeding beauty: 
long, slender, taper fingers, of delicate aspect in a 
physical point of view. Every motion of those hands 
— and they were ever restless — was as a word; every 
unconscious, nervous movement of the frail, weak- 
looking fingers had its peculiar characteristic. Maria 
Hastings, had been accused of being vain of her hands; 
of displaying them more than was needful: but the ac- 
cusation, entirely untrue, was made by those who 
understood her but little, and her hands less. Such 
hands are rare: and it is as well they are so: for they 
indicate a nature far removed &om the common; a 
timid, intellectual, and painfully sensitive nature, 
which the rude of the world can neither understand, 
nor — perhaps — love. The gold too much refined 
is not fitted for ordinary uses. Charlotte Paints hands 
were widely different: firm, plump, white; not small, 
and never moving unconsciously of themselves. 

These pretty hands resting upon her knee, sat Maria 
Hastings, doing nothing. Maria — I grieve to have it 
to say of her in this very utilitarian age — was rather 
addicted to doing nothing. In her home, the rectory, 
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Maria got reproved on that score more than on any 
other. It is ever so with those who live much in the 
inward life. Maria would fall into a train of thought 

— and be idle. She was not very strong of frame, 
and, to such, rest is a boon inconceivable. The country 
lad said, if he were king, he would sit upon a stile 
and eat fat bacon all day. It was his best notion of 
enjoyment. Charlotte Pain's might have been, the 
gaJloping over the country on a thorough-bred steed, 
Greorge Godolphin by her side: or some other cavalier 
equally attractive in himself, and equally given to dis- 
play admiration for her attractions. Maria's ideal 
would have been, to sit under the shade of trees, 
sheltered from the noonday sun, or by the trellised 
honeysuckle in the waning twilight: at rest; doing 
nothing; except listening to the sweet words of George 
Godolphin. For her there was "but one beloved face 
on earth;" and that one she would have liked to be 
"always shining on her." 

Master Reginald Hastings would have lost his bet 

— that George Godolphin would be in Scotland a week 
after they got there — had he found anybody to take 
it Ten or eleven days had elapsed, and no George 
had come, and no news of his intention to come. It 
was not for this^ to be moped to death in an old Scotch 
country-house, that Charlotte Pain had accepted the 
invitation of Lady Godolphin. Careless George — 
careless as to the import any of his words might bear 

— had said to her when they were talking of Scotland, 
"I wish you were to be of tiie party; to help us while 
away the dull days." Mr. George had spoken in gal- 
lantry — he was too much inclined so to speak; not 
only to Charlotte — without ever dreaming that his 
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wish would be fulfilled literally. But, when Lady 
Godolphin afterwards gave the invita^tion — Sir Gre<^rge 
had remarked aloud at the family dinner-table that 
Miss Pain fished for it — Charlotte accepted it with 
undisguised pleasure. In point of fact, Mr. George, 
had the choice been given him, would have preferred 
having Maria Hastings to himself there. 

But he did not come. Eleven days, and no George 
Godolphin: they were still alone. Charlotte began to 
lay mental plans for the arrival of some sudden tele- 
graphic message, demanding her immediate return to 
Prior's Ash ; and Maria could only hope, and look, and 
long in secret. 

It was a gloomy day, not rainy, but enveloped in 
mist, almost as bad as rain. They had gone out to- 
gether, after luncheon, the two young ladies, but the 
weather drove them in again. Charlotte was restless 
and cross. She stirred the fire as if she had a spite 
against it; she dashed off a few bars at the piano, on 
which instrument she was a skilful player; she cut half 
the leaves of a new periodical and then flung it from 
her; she admired herself before the pier-glass; she sat 
down opposite Maria Hastings and her calm stillness; 
and now she jumped up again and violently rang the 
bell, to order her desk to be brought. Maria roused 
herself from her reverie. 

"Charlotte, what is the matter? One would think 
you had St. Vitus's dance." 

" So I have — if to shake all over with the fidgets 
is to have it. How you can sit so calm, so unmoved, 
is a marvel to me. Maria, if I were to be anotha: ten 
days in this house, I should go mad.*' 

"Why did you come?" 
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"Come! I thought it might be a pleasant change. 
Ashlydyat gets gloomy sometimes. How was I to know 
my lady led so quiet a life here? She was always 
talking of *Broomhead,' *Broomhead!' I could not 
possibly suppose it to be a dull place like this!" 

"It is not a dull place, in itself The house and 
grounds are charming." 

"It is dull for me. I count by people, not by fine 
houses and praised-up scenery. The few people who 
come to dine here or to call are a set of old muffs; neither 
more nor less. And my lady enjoys their society better 
than that of any of her friends round Ashlydyat!" 

"It is easy to be accounted for," said Maria. "They 
are her old, old friends: she lived amidst them for years; 
all during the period of her first marriage. I think, to 
come again amongst old friends from whom we live 
separated, we must feel like a child going home from 
school." 

"Oh dear!" uttered Charlotte. "I wonder what 
fogs were sent for? To plague us, I conclude." 

"So do I," laughed Maria. "I should have finished 
that sketch, but for the fog." 

"No saddle-horses!" went on Charlotte. "I shall 
forget how to ride. I never heard of such a thing as a 
country-house without saddle-horses. Where was the 
use of bringing my new cap and habit? Only to get 
them crushed!" 

Maria seemed to have relapsed into thought. She 
made no reply. Presently Charlotte began again. 

"I wish I had my dogs here! Lady Godolphin 
would not extend the invitation even to King Charlie. 
She said she did not like dogs. What a heathen she 
must be!" 

The Shadow of Ashlydyat, L 7 
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"I do not like them," interposed Maria. 

Charlotte's eyes flashed. "I saw, once, a virago of 
a woman follow a poor, half-starved white dog out of 
a house, and she beat him till she broke his back. I 
suppose she did not 4ike' dogs!" 

"Oh, Charlotte — how dreadful! Had I seen that, 
I think I should never have been able to get it out of 
my sight! I cannot understand how any one can be 
cruel to dogs." 

"You have just boasted that you don't like them," 
said Charlotte, ironically. "Why don't you?" 

"I suppose chiefly because I have not been made 
familiar with them," replied Maria. "Papa has never 
suflFered a dog within the walls of our house. Mind, 
Charlotte; I do not say I dislike dogs; I only say I do 
not like them. I neither like them nor dislike them." 

"Oh! dogs are one of Mr. Hastings's prejudices, are 
they?" mocked handsome Charlotte. "I know he has 
some curious ones." 

"Circumstances have made papa afraid of dogs — 
and he naturally avoids contact with them," observed 
Maria, her voice insensibly becoming low. "One, 
whom he loved dearly in early life, his companion 
at school, his friend at college, died from the bite of 
a dog." 

"Some stray, wretched, homeless animal, goaded to 
madness by cruelty," cried Charlotte: "with a back 
only half broken, perhaps." 

"Not a stray animal; not wretched: it was his own 
pet dog, which he had reared from a puppy." 

"I'd rather pet a dog than pet a child," exclaimed 
Charlotte. "I wish I could see my darling pet, King 
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Charlie! Kate never mentioned him once in her letter 
this morning!" 

The words afoused Maria to animation. "Did you 
receive a letter this morning from Prior's Ash? You 
did not tell me." 

"Margery brought it to my bedroom. It came last 
night, as I fancy, and lay in the letter-box. I do not 
think Sir George ought to keep that letter-box entirely 
under his own control," continued Charlotte. "He 
grows forgetful. Some evenings I know it is never 
looked at." 

"I have not observed that Sir George is forgetful," 
dissented Maria. 

"You observe nothing. I say that Sir George de- 
clines daily: both bodily and mentally." 

"Bodily and mentally!" echoed Maria, in a reproving 
tone. "Charlotte, what random things you say! A 
stranger, hearing you, might conclude Sir George was 
childish or insane." 

"The mental powers may grow weak and decay, 
but not always to insanity. I do see a great difference 
in Sir George-, even in the short period that we have 
been here. He is not the man he was." 

"He has his business letters regularly; and answers 
them." 

"Quite a farce, the sending them," mocked Char- 
lotte. "Thomas Godolphin is ultra filial. But' — to 
come back to our starting-point — I think Mrs. Verrall's 
letter must have lain in the box a day; if not two. 
She is sure to have written it on Sunday. She'd nev^ 
get through the day's weariness, she says, but for pay- 
ing off arrears of correspondence." 

Maria glanced quickly up; a reproachful glance in 

7* 
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her eye, a reproachful word hovering on her lips. She 
did not speak it. "What news does Mrs. Verrall give 
you?" she inquired. 

"Not much. Sarah Anne Grame is out of imme- 
diate danger, she says, and the fever has attacked two 
or three others." 

"In Lady Sarah's house?" 

"Nonsense! No. That sickly girl, Sarah Anne, 
took it because I suppose she could not help it: but 
there's not much fear of its spreading to the rest of the 
house. If they had been going to have it, it would 
have shown its effects on them ere this. It has crept 
on to those pests of cottages by the Pollards. The 
Bonds are down with it." 

"The worst spot it could have got to!" exclaimed 
Maria. "Those cottages are unhealthy at the best of 
times." 

"They had a dinner party on Saturday," continued 
Charlotte. 

"At the cottages!" 

Charlotte laughed. "At Ashlydyat The Godolphins 
were there. At least, she mentioned Bessy, and your 
chosen cavalier, Mr. George." 

Maria's cheek flushed crimson. Charlotte Pain was 
rather fond of this kind of satire. Had she believed 
there was anything serious between George Godolphin 
and Maria, she would have eaten her tongue off, rather 
than allude to it. It was not Charlotte's intention to 
spare him to Maria Hastings. 

"I would give something," Charlotte suddenly re- 
sumed in a dreamy tone, "to know what is keeping 
him at Prior's Ash. Kate says not a word about his 
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leaving it: therefore I conclude lie has changed his 
mind, as to coming here." 

Maria listened eagerly. In her own letters from 
home, George Godolphin was not mentioned: not one 
of the inmates of it, Grace perhaps excepted, had ever 
glanced to the suspicion that he cared for Maria, or she 
for him. Not coming! her heart sank within her. 

Charlotte Pain unlocked her desk, which had been 
brought; read over a letter — that Maria supposed 
might be the one in question — and sat down to answer 
it Maria drew nearer to the fire, and sat looking into 
it, her cheek leaning on her hand: sat there until the 
dusk of the winter's afternoon fell upon the room. She 
turned to her companion. 

"Can you see, Charlotte?" 

"Scarcely. I have just finished." 

A few minutes, and Charlotte folded her letters. 
Two. The one was directed to Mrs. Verrall, Ashlydyat; 
the other to Rodolf Pain, Esquire, London. 

"I shall go up to dress," she said, locking her desk. 

"There's plenty of time," returned Maria. "I wonder 
where Sir George and Lady Godolphin are! They did 
not intend to stay out so late." 

"Oh, when those ancient codgers get together, 
talking of their past times and doings, they take no 
more heed how the time goes, than we do at a ball," 
carelessly spoke Charlotte. 

Maria laughed. "Lucky for you, Charlotte, that 
Lady Godolphin is not within hearing. * Ancient 
codgers!'" 

Charlotte left the room, carrying her letters with 
her. Maria sat on, some considerable time — and then it 
occurred to her to look at her watch. A quarter to five. 
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A quarter to five! Had she been asleep? No, only 
dreaming. She started up, threw wide the door, and 
was passing swiftly into the dark ante-chamber. The 
house had not been lighted, and the only light came 
from the fire, behind Maria. Showing out herself 
clearly enough, but rendering that ante-chamber par- 
ticularly dark to the eyes. Little wonder, then, that 
she gave a scream when she found herself caught in 
somebody's arms, against whom she had nearly run. 

"Is it you. Sir George? I beg your pardon." 

Not Sir George. Sir George would not have held 
her to him with that impassioned fervour. Sir George 
would not have taken those fond kisses from her lips. 
It was another George, just come in from his long day's 
journey. He pressed his face, cold from the fresh 
night air, upon her warm one. "My dearest! I knew 
you would be the first to welcome me!" 

Dark enough around, it was still; but a light, as of 
some sunny Eden, illumined the heart of Maria Hast- 
ings. The shock of joy was indeed great. Every 
vein was throbbing, every pulse tingling, and George 
Godolphin, had he never before been sure that her 
deep and entire love was his, must have known it 
then. 

A servant was heard approaching with lights. 
George Godolphin turned to the fire, and Maria turned 
and stood near him. 

"Did any of you expect me?" he inquired. 

"Oh, no!" impulsively answered Maria. "I can 
scarcely now believe that it is you in reality." 

He looked at her and laughed; his gay laugh: as 
much as to say that he had given her a tolerable proof 
of his reality. She stood, in her pretty timid manner, 
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before the fire, her eyelids drooping, and the flame 
lighting up her fair face. 

"Is my father at home?" he asked, taking off his 
over-coat. He had walked from the railway station, a 
mile or two distant. 

"He went out with Lady Godolphin this morning to 
pay a visit to some old friends. I thought they would 
liave returned long before this." 

"Is he getting strong, Maria?" 

Maria thought of what Charlotte Pain had said, 
and hesitated. "He appears to me to be better than 
when we left Prior's Ash. But he is far from strong." 

The servant finished lighting the chandelier, and 
retired. George Godolphin watched the door close, 
and then drew Maria in front of him, gazing down 
at her. 

"Let me look at you, my darling! Are you glad 
to see me?" 

Glad to see him! The tears nearly welled up with 
the intensity of her emotion. "I had begun to think 
you were not coming at all," she said, in a low tone. 
"Charlotte Pain had a letter from Mrs. Verrall this 
morning, in which you were mentioned as — " 

Charlotte herself interrupted the conclusion of the 
sentence. She came in, ready for dinner. George 
turned to greet her, his manner warm, his hands out- 
stretched. 

"Margery said Mr. George was here! I did not 
believe her!" cried Charlotte, resigning her hands to 
him. "Did you come on the telegraph-wires?" 

"They would not have brought me quickly enough 
to your presence," cried Mr. George. 

Charlotte laughed gaily. "I was just prophesying 
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you would not come at all. Mrs. Verrall did not give 
me the information that you were about to start, amidst 
her other items of intelligence. Besides, I know you 
are rather addicted to forgetting your promises." 

"What items had Mrs. Verrall to urge against me?" 
demanded George. 

"I forget them now. Nothing, I believe. Is Prior's 
Ash aUve stiU?" 

"It was, when I left it" 

"And the fever, George?" inquired Maria. 

"Fever? Oh, I don't know much about it." 

"As if fevers were in his way!" ironically cried 
Charlotte Pain. "He troubles himself no more about 
fevers than does Lady Godolphin." 

"Than Lady Godolphin would like to do, I suppose 
you mean, Miss Pain," he rejoined. 

Maria was looking at him wistfully — almost re- 
proachfully. He saw it, and turned to her with a smile. 
"Has it in truth attacked the cottages down by the 
Pollards?" she asked. 

George nodded. He was not so ignorant as he ap- 
peared. "Poor Bond had it first; and now two of his 
children are attacked. I understand Mr. Hastings de- 
clares it is a judgment upon the town, for not looking 
better after the hovels and the drainage." 

"Has Bond recovered?" asked Maria. 

"No." 

"Not recovered?" she exclaimed, quickly. 

"He is dead, Maria." 

She clasped her hands, shocked at the news. "Dead I 
Leaving that large helpless family! And Sarah Anne 
Grame? — is she out of danger?" 

"From the violence of the fever. But she is in 
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SO dangerously weak a state from its eflFects, that it 
will be next to a miracle if she recovers. Lady- 
Sarah is half out of her mind. She had prayers 
put up for Sarah Anne on Sunday. Pretty Ethel has 
escaped! to the delight of Prior's Ash in general, and 
of Thomas in particular. What carriage is that?" 
suddenly broke off George, as the sound of one was 
heard. 

It proved to be Sir George's bringing home himself 
and my lady. George hastened to meet them as they 
entered the hall, his handsome face glowing, his bright 
chestnut hair taking a golden tinge in the lamp light, 
his hands held out. "My dear father!" 

The old knight, with a surprised cry of gladness, 
caught the hands, and pressed them to his hea1:t. My 
lady advanced with her welcome. She bent her tinted 
cheek forwards, by way of greeting, and Mr. George 
touched it with his delicate lips — lightly, as became 
its softened bloom. 

"So you have found your way to us, George! I 
expected you would have done so before." 

"Did you, madam?" 

"Did we!" cried the knight, taking up the word. 
"Listen to that vain George! He pretends to ignore 
the fact that there was an attraction here. Had a 
certain young lady remained at Prior's Ash, I expect 
you would not have given us much of your company 
at Broomhead. If Miss Charlotte — " 

"Did you call me. Sir George?" interrupted Char- 
lotte, tripping forward from the back of the hall, where 
she and Maria stood, out of sight, but within hearing.^ 

"No, my dear, I did not call you," replied Sir George 
Godolphin. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A Snake in the Grass. 

Seated on a camp-stool, amidst a lovely bit of wood- 
land scenery, was Maria Hastings. The day, beauti- 
fully bright, was warm as one in September; delightful 
for the pleasure-seekers at Broomhead, but bad for the 
fever at Prior's Ash. Maria was putting some finishing 
touches to a sketch — she had taken many since she 
came — and Mr. George Godolphin and Charlotte Pain 
watched her as they pleased, or took sauntering strolls 
to a distance. 

Lady Godolphin was as fond of Broomhead as the 
Godolphins were of Ashlydyat. Certainly Broomhead 
was the more attractive home of the two : a fine house, 
of exquisite taste; with modem rooms and modem 
embellishments: and when she invited the two young 
ladies to accompany her on her visit to it, she was 
actuated as much by a sense of exultation at exhibitingv 
the place to them, as by a desire for their companionship. 
Though, she did like and desire the companionship. 
Lady Godolphin, who never read, and never worked; 
in short, never did anything, was obliged to have friends 
with her to dissipate her ennui and cheat time. She 
liked young ladies best; for they did not interfere with 
her own will, and were rarely exacting visitors. 

But she required less of this companionship at 
Broomhead. There she knew everybody, and every- 
body knew her. She was sufficiently familiar with the 
smallest and poorest cottage to take an interest in its 
ill-doings and its short-comings; at least, as much 
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interest as it was possible to the nature of Lady Go- 
dolpliin to take. Old acquaintances dropped in without 
ceremony and stayed the morning with her, gossiping 
of times past and present; or she dropped in to their 
houses, and stayed with them. Of gaiety there was 
none: Sir George's state of health forbade it: and in 
this quiet social intercourse — which Charlotte Pain 
held in especial contempt — the young visitors were 
not wanted. Altogether they were much at liberty, 
and went roaming where they would, under the pro- 
tection of Mr. George Godolphin. 

He had now been a week at Broomhead: flirting 
with Charlotte, giving stolen minutes to Maria. A 
looker-on might have decided that Miss Pain was the 
gentleman's chief magnet of attraction: for, in public, 
his attentions were principally given to her. She may 
be pardoned for estimating them at more than they 
were worth: but she could very well have welcomed 
any friendly wind that would have come to waft away 
Maria, and to keep her away. They knew, those two 
girls, that their mutual intercourse was of a hollow 
nature; that their paraded friendship, their politeness, 
was rotten at the core. Each was jealous of the other; 
and the one subject which filled their minds was never 
alluded to in their speech. Either might have affirmed 
to the other, "You are aware that I watch you and 
George: my jealous eyes are upon your every move- 
ment, my jealous ears are ever open." But these 
avowals are not made in social life, and Charlotte and 
Maria observed stjidied courtesy, making believe to be 
mutually unconscious: knowing all the while that the 
consciousness existed in a remarkable degree. It was 
an artificial state of things. 
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"How dark you are making those trees!" exclaimed 
Charlotte Pain. 

Maria paused, pencil in hand; glanced at the trees 
opposite, and at the trees on paper. "Not too dark," 
she said. "The grove is a heavy one." 

"What's that queer-looking thing in the comer? 
It is like a half-moon, coming down to pay us a 
visit." 

Maria held out her sketch at arm's distance, laugh- 
ing merrily. "You do not understand perspective, 
Charlotte. Look at it now." 

"Not I," said Charlotte. "I understand nothing of 
the work. They tried me at it when I was a child, 
but I never could be got to make a straight line with- 
out the ruler. After all, where's the use of it? The 
best-piade sketch cannot rival its model, nature." 

"But the sketches serve to remind us of familiar 
places, when we are beyond their reach," was Maria's 
answer. "I like drawing." 

"Maria draws well," observed George Godolphin, 
from his swinging perch on the branch of a neighbour- 
ing tree. 

She looked up at him, almost gratefully. "This 
will be one of the best sketches I have taken here," 
she said. "It is so thoroughly picturesque; and that 
farm-house beneath the hill, serves to give life to the 
picture." 

Charlotte Pain cast her eyes upon the house in the 
distance over the green field, to which she had not be- 
fore vouchsafed a glance. A shade of contempt crossed 
her face. 

"Call that a farm-house! I should say it was a 
tumble-down old cottage." 
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"It is large for a cottage: and it has a bam and 
sheds around it," returned Maria. "I conclude it was 
a farm some time." 

"It is not inhabited," said Charlotte. 

"Oh yes it is. There is a woman standing at the 
door. I have put her in my sketch." 

"And her pipe also?" cried out George. 

"Her pipe!" 

George took his own cigar from his mouth, as he 
answered. "She is smoking, that woman. A short pipe." 

Maria shaded her eyes with her hand and gazed 
attentively. "I — really — do — think — she — 
is!" she exclaimed, slowly. "What a strange thing!" 

"A Welshwoman, married to a Scotch husband, 
possibly," suggested Charlotte. "The Welsh smoke." 

"I'll make her a Welshwoman," said Maria, gaily, 
"with a man's coat, and a man's hat. But, there's — 
there's another now. George! it is Margery!" 

"Yes," said Mr. George, composedly. "I saw her 
go in half an hour ago. How smart she is! She must 
be paying morning visits." 

They laughed at this, and watched Margery. A 
staid woman of middle age, who had been maid to the 
late Mrs. Godolphin. Margery dressed plainly, but she 
certainly did look smart to-day, as the sun's dazzling 
rays fell upon her. The sun was unusually bright, 
and Charlotte Pain remarked it, saying it made her 
eyes ache. 

"Suspiciously bright," observed George Godolphin. 

"Suspiciously?" 

He flirted the ashes from his cigar with his finger. 
"Suspicious of a storm," he said. "We shall have it, 
ere long." 
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"Do you think so?" 

He pointed his hand towards the edge of the horizon. 
"See those clouds. They look small, inoffensive; but 
they mean mischief." 

Charlotte Pain strolled away over the meadow to- 
wards the cross path on which Margery was ad- 
vancing. George Godolphin leaped from his seat, ap- 
parently with the intention of following her. But first 
of all he approached Maria, and bent to look at her 
progress. 

"Make the farm — as you call it — very con- 
spicuous, Maria, if you are going to reserve the sketch 
as a memento," said he. 

"Is it not a farm?" 

"It was, once; until idleness suffered it to drop 
through." 

"Why should I make it particularly conspicuous?" 
she continued. 

There was no reply, and she looked quickly up. A 
peculiar expression, one which she did not understand, 
sat upon his face. 

"If we had a mind to cheat the world, Maria, we 
might do so, by paying a visit to that house." 

"In what way?" 

"I might take you in Maria Hastings, and bring 
you out Mx8, George Godolphin." 

"What do you mean?" she inquired, completely 
puzzled. 

Mr. George laughed. "The man who lives there, 
Sandy Bray, has made more couples one than a rustic 
parson. Some people call him a public nuisance: 
others say he is a convenience, it being three miles to 
the nearest kirk. He goes by the nickname of Minister 
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Bray. Many a lad and lassie have stolen in there, 
under cover of the glimmering twilight, and in five 
minutes have come forth again, married, the world 
being none the wiser." 

"Is it the place they call Gretna Green?" inquired 
Maria, in much astonishment. . 

"No, it is not Gretna Green. Only a place of the 
same description, equally serviceable." 

"But such marriages cannot stand good!" 

"Indeed they do. You have surely heard of the 
Scotch laws?" 

"I have heard that anybody can marry people in 
Scotland. I have heard that the simple declaration of 
saying you take each other for man and wife consti- 
tutes a marriage." 

"Yes; if said before a witness. Would you like 
to try it, Maria?" 

The colour mantled in her face as she bent it over 
her drawing. She smiled at the joke, simply shaking 
her head by way of answer. And Mr. George Go- 
dolphin went off, laughing, lighting another cigar as he 
walked. Overtaking Charlotte Pain just as Margery 
came up, he accosted the latter. 

"How grand you are, Margery! What's agate?" 

"Grand!" returned Margery. "Who says it? What 
is there grand about me?" 

"That shawl displays as many colours as the kaleido- 
scope. We thought it was a rainbow gleaming along. 
Did it arrive express in a parcel last night from 
Paisley?" 

"It isn't me that'g got money to spend upon parcels!" 
retorted Margery. "I have too many claims a dragging 
my purse at both ends, for that." 
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A faithful servant was Margery, in spite of her hard 
features, and her hard speech. Of scant ceremony she 
had always been, and of scant ceremony she would 
remain: in fact she was given to treat the younger 
branches of the Godolphins, Mr. George included, very 
much as she had treated them when they were children. 
They knew her sterling worth, and they did not quar- 
rel with her plain manners. 

"When you have got half a dozen children a pulling 
at your tail, 'I want this!' from one, and 'I want that!' 
from another, and the same cry a running through the 
lot, it isn't much money you can keep to spend on 
shawls," resumed Margery. 

George Godolphin enjoyed his joke at Margery, 
rarely letting slip an opportunity of teasing her. At 
times they came to an open rupture. 

"Half a dozen children!" he exclaimed, lifting his 
hands in awe. "What an avowal for a single woman!" 

"Single women often have more children than 
married ones, as far as the cost of 'em goes!" cried 
Margery, who altogether appeared too much put out to 
care for anything said by George. "I know I have 
found it so. I was a fool to come here; that's what I 
was! When the master said to me, *You had better 
come with us, Margery,' I ought to have answered, 
'No, Sir George, I'm better stopping away.'" 

"Well, what is the grievance, Margery?" George 
asked, while Charlotte Pain turned from one to the 
other with curiosity. 

"Why, they are on at me for money, that's what 
it is, Mr. George. My lady sent for me this morning 
to say she intended to call and see Selina t6-day. Of 
course I knew what that meant — that I was to go 
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and give 'em a hint to have things tidy — for, if 
there's one thing my lady won't do, it is to piit her 
foot into a pigsty. So I clapped on my shawl, that 
you are laughing at, and went. There was nothing 
the matter with the place, for a wonder; but there was 
with them. Selina, she's in bed, ill — and if she frets 
as she's fretting now, she won't get out of it in a 
hurry. Why did she marry the fellow? It does make 
me so vexed!" 

"What has she to fret about?" continued George. 

"What does she always have to fret about?" 
retorted Margery. "His laziness, and them children's 
ill-doings. They go roaming about the country, here, 
there, and everywhere, after work, as they say, after 
places: and then they get into trouble and untold-of 
worry, and come home or send home for money to help 
them out of it: One of them, Nick — and a good 
name for him, say I! — must be off into Wales to 
them relations of Bray's; and he has been at some 
mischief there, and is in prison for it, and is now com- 
mitted to take his trial And the old woman has 
walked all the way here to get funds from them, to 
pay for his defence. The news has half killed Selina." 

"I said she was a Welshwoman," interrupted Char- 
lotte Pain. "She was smoking, was she not, Margery?" 

"She's smoking a filthy short pipe," wrathfuUy 
returned Margery. "But for that, I should have said 
she was a decent body — although it's next to impossible 
to make out her tongue. She puts in ten words of 
Welsh to two of English. Of course they have got no 
money to furnish for it; it wouldn't be them if they 
had; so they are wanting to get it out of me. Fifteen 
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or twenty pound! My word! They'd like me to end 
my days in the workhouse." 

"You might turn a deaf ear, Margery," said George. 

"I know I might: and many a hundred times have 
I vowed I would," returned Margery. "But there's she 
in her bed, poor thing, sobbing and moaning, and 
asking if Nipk is to be abandoned quite. The worse 
a lad turns out, the more a mother clings to him — 
as it seems to me. Let me be here, or let me be at 
Ashlydyat, I have no peace for their wants. By word 
of mouth or by letter they are on at me." 

"If 'Nick' has got a father, why can he not supply 
him?" asked Charlotte. 

"It's a sensible question. Miss Pain," said the 
woman. "Nick's father is one of them stinging-nettles 
that only encumber the world, doing no good for 
themselves nor for anybody beside. 'Minister' Bray, 
indeed! it ought to be something else, I think. Many 
a one has had cause to rue the hour that he 'ministered' 
for 'em!" 

"How does he minister? — what do you mean?" 
wondered Charlotte. 

"He marries folks; that's his ne'er-do-well occupa- 
tion. Miss Pain. Give him a five-shilling piece, and 
he'd marry a boy to his grandmother. Fm Scotch by 
nativity — though it's not much that I have lived in 
the land — but, I do say, that, to suffer such lawfe to 
stand good, is a sin and a shame. Two foolish children 
— and many of those that go to him are no better — 
stand before him for a half-minute, and he pronounces 
them to be man and wife! And man and wife then 
they are, and must remain so, till the grave tak^s one 
of them: whatever their repentance may be when they 
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wake up from their folly. It's just one of the blights 
upon bonny Scotland." 

Margery, with no ceremony of leave-taking, turned 
at the last words, and continued her way. George 
Godolphin smiled at the blank expression displayed on 
the countenance of Charlotte Pain. Had Margery 
talked in Welsh, as did the old woman with the pipe, 
she could not have less understood. 

"You require the key, Charlotte," said he. "Shall 
I give it to you? Margery was my mother's maid, as 
you may have heard. Her sister, Selina, was maid to 
the present Lady Godolphin: not of late: long and 
long before she ever knew my father. It appears the 
girl, Selina, was a favourite with her mistress; but she 
left her in spite of opposition, opposition from all 
quarters, to marry Mr. Sandy Bray. And has, there's 
no doubt, been rueing it ever since. There are several 
children, of an age now to be out in the world; but 
you heard Margery's account of them. I fear they do 
pull unconscionably at poor Margery's purse-strings." 

"Why does she let them?" asked Charlotte. 

Mr. George opened his penknife and ran the point 
of it through his cigar, ere he answered. "Margery 
has a soft place in her heart. As I believe most of us 
have — if our friends could but give us credit for it." 

"How strange that two sisters should live, the one 
with your father's first wife, the other with his second!" 
exclaimed Charlotte, when she had given a few mo- 
ments to thought. "Were they acquainted? — the 
ladies." 

"Not in the least They never saw each other. I 
believe it was through these women being sisters that 
my father became acquainted with the present Lady 
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Godolphin. He was in Scotland with Janet, visiting 
my mother's family; and Margery, who was with them, 
brought Janet to that very house, there, to see her 
sister. Mrs. Campbell — as she was, then — happened 
to have gone there that day: and that's how the whole 
arose. People say there's a fatality in all things. One 
would think there must be: until that day, Mrs. Camp- 
bell had not been in the house for two or three years, 
and would not be likely to go into it for two or three 
more." 

"Is Bray a mauvais sujet?" 
George lifted his eyebrows. "I don't know that 
there's much against him, except his incorrigible lazi- 
ness: that's bad enough when a man has children to 
keep. Work, he will not. Beyond the odds and ends 
that he gets by the exercise of what he is pleased 
to call his trade, the fellow earns nothing. Lady Go- 
dolphin is charitable to the wife; and poor Margery, 
as she says, finds her purse drawn at both ends." 

"I wondered why Margery came to Scotland," ob- 
served Charlotte, "not being Lady Godolphin's maid. 
What is Margery's capacity in your family? I have 
never been able to find out." 

"It might puzzle herself to tell what it is, now. 
After my mother's death, she waited on my sisters: 
but when they left Ashlydyat, Margery declined to 
follow them. She would not quit Sir George. She is 
excessively attached to him, nearly as much so as she 
was to my mother. That, the quitting of Ashlydyat, 
ourselves first, and then my father, was a hard blow to 
Margery," George added, in a dreamy tone. "She has 
never been the same in manner since," 
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"It was Margery, was it not, who attended upon 
Sir George in his long illness?" 

"I do not know what he would have done without 
her," spoke George Godolphin, in a tone that betrayed 
its own gratitude. "In sickness she is invaluable: 
certainly not to be replaced, where she is attached. 
Lady Godolphin, though in her heart I do not fancy 
she likes Margery, respects her for her worth." 

"I cannot say I like her," said Charlotte Pain. 
"Her manners are too independent. I have heard her 
order you about." 

"And you will hear her again," said George Godol- 
phin. "She exercised great authority over us when we 
were children, and she looks upon us as children still. 
Her years have grown with ours, and there is always 
the same distance of age between us. I speak of the 
younger among us: to Thomas and Janet she is ever 
the respectful servant; in a measure also to Bessy: of 
me and Cecil she considers herself partial mistress." 

"If they are so poor as to draw Margery of her 
money, how is it they ca^i live in that house and pay 
its rent?" inquired Charlotte, looking towards the 
building. 

"It is Bray^s own. The land, belonging to it, has 
been mortgaged three deep long ago. He might have 
been in a tolerably good position, had he chosen to 
take care of his chances: he was not bom a peasant." 

"Who is this?" exclaimed Charlotte. 

A tall slouching man with red hair and heavy 
shoulders was advancing towards them from the house. 
Greorge turned round to look: he had his back that 
way, leaning against a fence. 
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"That is Bray himself. Look at the lazy fellow! 
You may tell his temperament from his gait" 

George Godolphin was right. The man was not 
walking along, but trailing — sauntering; turning to 
either side and bending his head as if flowers lay in 
his path and he wished to regard them; his hands in his 
pockets, his appearance anything but fresh and clean. 
They watched him come up. He touched his hat then, 
and accosted Mr. George Godolphin. 

"My service to ye, sir. I didna know you were in 
these parts." 

"So you are still in the land of the living, Bray!" 
was Mr. George's response. "How is business?" 

"Dull as a dyke," returned Bray. "Times are bad. 
Tve hardly took a crown in the last three months, sir. 
I shall have to emigrate, if this is to go on." 

"I fear you would scarcely find another country so 
tolerant of your peculiar calling, Bray," said George, 
some mockery in his tone. "And what would the 
neighbourhood do without you? It must resign itself 
to single blessedness." 

"The neighbourhood dunna come to me. Folks go 
over to the kirk now: it's come into fashion; and Fm 
going down. 'Twas different in the past times: a man 
would give a ten-pun note then to have things done 
neatly and quietly. But there's fresh notions and 
fresh havers; and, for all the good they have done 
me, I might as well be out of the world. Is this Miss 
Cecil?" 

The last question was put abruptly, the man turn- 
ing himself full upon Charlotte Pain, and scanning 
her face. George Godolphin was surprised out of an 
answer: had he taken a moment for reflection, he might 
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have deemed tlie question an impertinent one, and 
passed it by. 

"Miss Cecil is not in Scotland." 

"I thought it might be her," said the man, "for 
Miss Cecil's looks are a country's talk, and I have 
heard much of them. I see now: there's nought of the 
Godolphin there. But it's a bonny face, young lady: 
apd I dare say there's them that are finding it so." 

He shambled on, with a gesture of the hand by 
way of salutation. Charlotte Pain did not dislike the 
implied compliment. "How can this man marry people?" 
sl^ exclaimed. "He is no priest." 

"He can, and he does; and is not interfered with, 
or forbidden," said George Godolphin. "At least, he 
did. By his own account, his patronage seems to be 
nov on the decline." 

"Did he marry them openly?" 

"Well — no, I conclude not If people found it 
convenient to marry openly, they would not go to him. 
And why they should go to him at all, puzzles me, 
and always has done: for, the sort of marriage that he 
performs can be performed by anybody wearing a coat, 
in Scotland, or by the couple themselves. But he has 
acquired a name, * Minister Bray;' and a great deal 
lies in a name for ladies' ears." 

"Ladies!" cried Charlotte, scornfully. "Only the 
peasants went to him, I am sure." 

"Others have gone as well as peasants. Bray 
boasts yet of a fifty-pound note, once put into his 
hand for pronouncing the benediction. It is a ceremony 
that we are given to be lavish upon," added George, 
laughing. "I have heard of money being grudged for 
a funeral, but I never did for a wedding." 
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"Were I compelled to be a resident of this place, 
I should get married myself, out of sheer ennui, or do 
something else as desperate," she exclaimed. 

"You find it dull?" 

"It has been more tolerable since you came," she 
frankly avowed. 

George raised his hat, and his blue eyes shot a 
glance into hers. "Thank you, Charlotte." 

"Why were you so long in coming? Do you know 
what I had done? I had written a letter to desire 
Mrs. Verrall to recall me. Another week of it would 
have turned me melancholy. Your advent was better 
than nobody's." 

"Thank you again, mademoiselle. When I pro- 
mise — " 

"Promise!" she warmly interrupted. "I have learnt 
what your promises are worth. Oh but, George, tell 
me — What was it that you and Lady Godolphin 
were saying yesterday? It was about Ethel Grame. I 
only caught a word here and there." 

"Thomas wishes Lady Godolphin would invite 
Ethel here for the remainder of their stay. He thinks 
Ethel would be all the better for a change, after l)eing 
mured up in that fever-tainted house. But, don't talk 
of it. It was but a little private negotiation that 
Thomas was endeavouring to carry out upon hi« own 
account. He wrote to me, and he wrote to my lady. 
Ethel knows nothing of it." 

"And what does Lady Godolphin say?" 

George drew in his lips. "She says No. As I ex- 
pected. And I believe she is for once sorry to say it, 
for pretty Ethel is a favourite of hers. But she retains 
her dread of the fever. Her argument is, that, al- 
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though Ethel has escaped it in her own person, she 
might by possibility bring it here in her clothes." 

"Stuff!** cried Charlotte Pain. "Sarah Anne might; 
but I do not see how Ethel could. I wonder Thomas 
does not marry, and have done with it! He is old 
enough." 

"And Ethel young enough. It will not be delayed 
long now. The vexatious question, concerning resi- 
dence, must be settled in some way.*' 

"What residence? What is there vexatious about 
it?*' quickly asked Charlotte, curiously. 

"There is some vexation about it, in some way or 
other," returned George, with indifference, not choosing 
to speak more openly. "It is not my affair: it lies 
between Thomas and Sir George. When Thomas comes 
here next week — ** 

"Is Thomas coming next week?'* she interrupted. 

"That is the present plan. And I return." 

She threw her flashing eyes at him. They said — 
well, they said a good deal: perhaps Mr. George could 
read it. "You had better get another letter of recall 
written, Charlotte,** he resumed, in a tone which might 
be taken for jest or for earnest, "and give me the 
honour of your escort." 

"How you talk!*' returned she, peevishly. "As if 
Lady Godolphin would allow me to go all that way 
under your escort! As if I would go!** 

"You might have a less safe one, Charlotte mia,'* 
cried Mr. George, somewhat saucily. "No lion should 
come near you, to eat you up.** 

"George,** resumed Charlotte, after a pause, "I 
wish you would tell me whether Mrs. Verrall — Good 
Heavens! what*s that?'* 
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Loud sounds of distress were sounding in their ears. 
They turned hastily. Maria Hastings, her camp-stool 
overturned, her sketching materials scattered on the 
ground, was flying towards them, sobbing, n^oaning, 
calling upon George Godolphin to save her. There was 
no mistaking that she was in a state of intense terror. 

Charlotte Pain wondered if she had gone mad. She 
could see nothing possible to alarm her. George Godol- 
phin cast his rapid glance to the spot where she had 
sat, and could see nothing, either. He hastened to 
meet her, and caught her in his arms, where she lite- 
rally threw herself. 

Entwined round her left wrist was a small snake, 
or reptile of the species, more than a foot long. It 
looked like an eel, writhing there. Maria had never 
come into personal contact with anything of the sort: 
but she remembered what has been said of the deadly 
bite of a serpent; and her terror completely over- 
mastered her. 

He seized it and flung it from her; he laid her poor 
terrified face upon his breast, that she might sob out 
her fear; he cast a greedy glance at her wrist, where 
the thing had been: and his own face had turned 
white with emotion. 

"My darling, there is no injury," he soothingly 
whispered. "Be calm! be caim!" And, utterly regard- 
less of the presence of Charlotte Pain, he laid his cheek 
to hers, as if to reassure her, and kept it there. 

Less regardless, possibly, had he seen Charlotte 
Pain's countenance. It was dark as' night. The scales 
were rudely torn from her eyes: and she saw, in that 
moment, how fallacious had been her own hopes, touch- 
ing George Godolphin. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Mr. Sandy's "Trade." 

"Whatever is the matter?" 

The interruption came from Lady Godolphin. 
Charlotte Pain had perceived her approach, hut had 
ungraciously refrained from intimating it to her com- 
panions. My lady, a coquettish white bonnet shading 
her delicate face, and her little person enveloped in a 
purple velvet mantle trimmed with ermine, was on her 
way to pay a visit to her ex-maid, Belina. She sur- 
veyed the group with intense astonishment. Maria 
Hastings, white, sobbing, clinging to George Godolphin 
in unmistakable terror; Mr. George soothing her in 
rather a marked manner; and Charlotte Pain, erect, 
haughty, her arms folded, her head drawn up, giving 
no assistance, her countenance about as pleasant as a 
demon's my lady had once the pleasure of seeing at 
the play. She called out the above words before she 
was well up with them. 

George Godolphin did not release Maria; he simply 
lifted his head. "She has been greatly terrified, Lady 
Godolphin: but no harm is done. Some reptile of the 
snake species fastened on her wrist. I have flung it 
off." 

He glanced towards the spot where stood Lady 
Godolphin, as much as to imply that he had flung the 
offender there. My lady shrieked out, caught up her 
petticoats, we won't say how high, and leaped away 
nimbly. 

"I never heard of such a thing!" she exclaimed. 
"A snake! What should bring snakes about, here?" 
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"Say a serpent!" broke from the pale lips of Char- 
lotte Pain. 

Lady Godolphin did not detect the irony, and felt 
really alarmed. Maria, growing calmer, and perhaps 
feeling half ashamed of the emotion which fear had 
caused her to display, drew away from George Godol- 
phin to stand alone. He would not suffer that, and 
made her take his arm. "I am sorry to have alarmed 
you all so much," she said. "Indeed, I could not help 
it. Lady Godolphin." 

"A serpent in the grass!" repeated her ladyship, 
unable to get over the surprise. "How did it get on 
to you, Maria? Were you lying down?" 

"I was sitting on the camp-stool; there; busy with 
my drawing," she answered. "My left hand was hang- 
ing down, touching, I believe, the grass. I began to 
feel something cold on my wrist, but at first did not 
notice it. Then I lifted it and saw that dreadful thing 
wound round it. I could not shake it off. Oh, Lady 
Godolphin! I felt — I hardly know how I felt. Almost 
as if I should have died, had there been no one near 
to run to." 

Lady Godolphin, her skirts still lifted, the tips of 
her toes totlching gingerly the path, to which they had 
now hastened, and her eyes alert, lest the serpent 
should come trailing forth from any unexpected di- 
rection, remarked that it was a mercy Maria had 
escaped with only fright. "You seem to experience 
enough of that," she said. "Don't faint, child." 

Maria's lips parted with a sickly smile, which she 
meant should be a brave one. She was both timid and 
excitable; and, if terror did attack her, she felt it in no 
common degree. What would have been but a passing 
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fear to another, forgotten almost as soon as felt, was to 
her agony. Remarkably susceptible, was she, to the 
extreme of pleasure and the extreme of pain. "There 
is no fear of my fainting," she answered to Lady Godol- 
phin. "I never fainted in my life." 

"I am on my road to see an old servant who lives 
in that house," said Lady Godolphin, pointing to the 
tenement, little thinking how far it had formed their 
theme of discourse. "You shall come with me and rest 
yourself, and drink some water." 

"Yes, that is the best thing to be done," said George 
Godolphin. "Til take you there, Maria, and then Til 
have a hunt after the beast I ought to have killed 
him at the time." 

Lady Godolphin walked on, Charlotte Pain at her 
side. Charlotte's lip was curling. "Did it alarm you 
much, Charlotte?" asked she. 

" No," replied Charlotte. " I am not alarmed at eels." 

"At eels!" repeated Lady Godolphin. ''EeUr 

"It was nothing but an eel," said Charlotte. "Escaped 
out of some neighbouring pond." 

My lady turned to those, behind. "Maria, what a 
pity to have alarmed yourself for nothing! Charlotte 
Pain says it was an eel." 

"It was not an eel," answered George. 

"It was nothing more formidable," persisted Char- 
lotte, her tone assuming much pleasantry, as if she would 
joke the affair away. "But, eels are quite sufficient to 
call forth pretty affectations, when there's any one by, 
worth acting them for." 

The concluding words were spoken to Lady Godol- 
phin only. Mr. George, however, caught them, and felt 
a little "savage." "There's no occasion for your being 
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put out over it, Miss Pain," he called after her. "It 
has not hurt yow." 

"But was it an eel, George?" inquired my lady. 

"It was not an eel, Lady Godolphin. It was a snake; 
though possibly a harmless one." 

"Some of those snakes spit venom, and men die from 
it," cried her ladyship, growing flustered again. And 
she folded her petticoats tight round her, and walked 
on, out of harm's way. 

George Godolphin bent his head to look at Maria. 
The colour was coming into her face again. "It is a 
long while since you had a fright such as this, Maria." 

"I do not remember ever to have had one like it," 
she replied. "But I must get my things; they are all 
lying there." 

He said that he would get them for her. 

The house door, to which they were bound, stood 
open. Across its lower portion, as if to prevent the 
egress of children, was a board, formerly placed there 
for that express purpose. The children were grown 
now and scattered, but the board remained; the inmates 
stepping over it at their will. Sandy Bray, who must 
have skulked back to his home by some unseen circuit, 
made a rush to the board at the sight of Lady Godol- 
phin, and pulled it out of its grooves, leaving the 
entrance clear. But for his intense idleness, knowing 
she was coming, he would have removed it earlier. 

It was a large room they entered upon, half sitting- 
room, half kitchen, its boarded floor very clean. The 
old woman, a cleanly, well-mannered, honest-faced old 
woman, was busy knitting then, and came forward, 
curtseying: no vestige of her pipe to be seen or smelt 
"Selina was in bed," Bray said, standing humbly 
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before Lady Godolphin. "Selina had heard bad news 
of one of the brats, and had womed herself sick over 
it, as my lady knew it was in the stupid nature of 
Selina to do. Would my lady be pleased to step up to 
see her?" 

Yes; my lady would be pleased to do so by-and-by. 
But at present she directed a glass of water to be 
brought to Miss Hastings, who had been placed in the 
only chair the room afforded. Maria resisted; said she 
was well now, and would sit upon a bench: Lady 
Godolphin must take the chair. No. Lady Godolphin 
chose to sit upon the hard bench by the side of the 
attractive-faced and smiling old lady: attractive to the 
eye of a physiognomist: and tried to talk with her. 
Little good came of it: my lady was unable to under- 
stand, herself; and could not tell whether she was un- 
derstood. Bray brought the water in a yellow cup. 

"Eh, but there is some of them things about here," 
he said, when the cause of alarm was mentioned. "I 
think there must be a nest of 'em. They be harmless, 
so far as I know." 

"Why don't you find the nest?" asked Mr. George 
Godolphin. 

"And what good, if I did find'em, sir?" said he. 

"Ball the lot," responded George. 

He strode out of the house. Bray following in his 
wake, to look for the reptile which had caused the alarm. 
Bray was sure nothing would come of it: the thing had 
had time to get clear away. 

In point of fact, nothing did come of it George 
Godolphin could not fix upon the precise spot where 
they had stood when he threw away the reptile; and, 
to beat over the whole field, which was extensive, would. 
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have been endless work. He examined carefully the 
spot where she had sat, both he and Bray, but could 
see no trace of anything alarming. Gathering up her 
treasures, including the camp-stool, he set off with them. 
Bray made a feeble show of offering to bear the stool. 
"No," said George, "I'll carry it myself: it would be 
too much trouble for you." 

Charlotte Pain stood at the door, watching as they 
approached, her rich cheek glowing, her eye flashing. 
Never had she looked more beautiful, and she bent her 
sweetest smile upon Mr. George, who had the camp- 
stool swinging on his back. Lady Godolphin had gone 
up then to the invalid. Maria, quite herself again, 
came forward. 

"No luck," said George. "I meant to have secured 
the fellow and put him in a glass case as a memento: 
but he has been too cunning. Here's your sketch, 
Maria; undamaged. And here are the other rattle- 
traps." 

She bent over the drawing quite fondly. "I am 
glad it was finished," she said. "I can do the fiUing- 
in later. I should not have had courage to sit in that 
place again." 

"Well, old lady," cried George, in his free-and-easy 
manner, as he stood by the Welshwoman, and looked 
down at her nimble fingers, "so you have come all the 
way from Wales on foot, I hear! You put some of us 
to the shame." 

She looked up and smiled pleasantly. She under- 
stood English better than she could speak it 

"Not on foot all the way," she managed to explain. 
"On foot to the great steamer, and then on foot 
again after the steamer landed her in Scotland. Noj; 
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less than a hundred miles of land, take it both to- 
gether." 

"Oh, I see!" said George, perceiving that Margery- 
had taken up a wrong impression. "But you must 
have been a good while doing that?" 

"But she had the time before her," she answered, 
more by signs than speech, "and her legs were used 
to the roads. In the lifetime of her husband she had 
oftentimes accompanied him on foot to different parts 
of England, when he went there with his droves of 
cattle. It was in those journeys that she learnt to talk 
EngUsL" 

George laughed at that, the talking English. "Did 
you learn the use of the pipe also in the journeys, old 
lady?" 

She certainly had; for she nodded fifty times in 
answer, and looked delighted at his divination. "But 
she was obliged to put up with cheap tobacco now," 
she said: "and had a trouble to get that!" 

George pulled out a great paper of Turkey, from 
some hidden receptacle of his coat "Did she like 
that sort!" 

She looked at it with the eye of a connoisseur, 
touched it, smelt it, and finally tasted it. "Ah, yes! 
that was good; very good: too good for her." 

"Not a bit of it," said George. "It's yours, old 
lady. There! It will keep your pipe going, on the 
road home." 

When fuUy convinced that he meant it in earnest, 
she laid hold of his hand, shook it heartily and long, 
and plunged into a Welsh oration. It was cut short in 
the midst She caught sight of Bray, coming in at 
the house door, and smuggled the present out of sight 
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amidst her petticoats. Had Mr. Sandy seen it, she 
might have derived little of its benefit herself. 

"The storm's brewing fast," observed Sandy. "It 
won't be long before it falls." 

George Godolphin went to the. door and stood there, 
regarding the weather. The clouds had gathered, and 
there was every appearance of a coming storm. "By- 
Jove, yes!" he exclaimed, "we shall have it smartly. 
I suppose it will not do to warn my lady; she resents 
even a word of interference: but no carriage can get 
here." 

Lady Godolphin woidd be equally displeased at their 
starting for home without her: they knew that she 
would regar^ any such step as a slight They could 
only wait And nothing loth, either: the prospect of a 
storm is not much heeded by the young. 

Time lagged. The conversation fell upon Bray's 
trade — as the man was wont to call it: though, who or 
what led to the topic none of them could remember. 
He recounted two or three incidents of interest: one, of 
a gentleman's marrying a young wife and being shot 
dead the next day by her friends. She was an heiress, 
and they had run away from Ireland. But that oc- 
curred years and years ago, he added. Would the 
ladies like to see the room? 

He opened a door at the back of the kitchen, 
traversed a passage, and entered a small place, which 
could only be called a room by courtesy. They fol- 
lowed, wonderingly. The walls were whitewashed, the 
floor was of brick, and the contracted skylight, by 
which it was lighted, was of thick coarse glass, em- 
bellished with green knobs. What with the lowering 
sky, and this lowering window, the room wore an ap- 
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pearance of the gloomiest twilight No furniture was 
in it, except a table (or something that served for one) 
covered with a large green baize cloth, on which lay 
a book. The contrast from the kitchen, bright with 
its fire, with the appliances of household life, to this 
strange comfortless place, made them shiver. "A fit 
place for the noose to be tied in!" cried irreverent 
George, surveying it critically. 

Bray took the words literally. "Yes," said he. 
"It's kept for that purpose alone. It is a bit out of 
the common, and that pleases the women. If I said 
the words in my kitchen, it might not be so satisfying 
to them, ye see. It does not take two minutes to do," 
he added, taking his stand behind the table and opening 
the book. "I wish I had as many pieces of gold as I 
have done it, here in my time." 

Charlotte Pain took up the words defiantly. "It is 
impossible that such a marriage can stand. It is not a 
marriage." 

"'Deed, but it is, young lady." 

"It cannot be good," she haughtily rejoined. "If it 
stands good for this loose-lawed country, it cannot for 
others." 

"Ay, how about that?" interrupted George, still in 
his light tone of ridicule. "Would it hold good in 
England?" 

Minister Bray craned his long neck towards them, 
over the table, where they stood in a group. He took 
hold of the hand of George Godolphin, of the hand of 
Charlotte Pain, and put them together. "Ye have 
but to say *I take you, young lady, to be my lawful 
wife; and I take you, sir, to be my husband,' putting 
in your right names. I'd then pronounce ye man and 
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wife, and say the blessing on it; and the deed would 
be done, and hold good all over the world." 

Did Mr. Sandy Bray anticipate that he might thus 
extemporise an impromptu job, which should bring 
some grist to his empty mill? Not improbably: for 
he did not release their hands, but kept them joined 
together, looking at both in silence. 

George Godolphin was the first to draw his hand 
away. Charlotte had only stared with wondering eyes, 
and she now burst into a laugh of ridicule. "Thank 
you for your information," said Mr. George. "There's 
no knowing, Bray, but I may call your services into 
requisition some time." 

"Where are you?" came the soft voice of Lady 
Godolphin down the passage. "We must make all 
haste home: it is going to rain. Charlotte, are you 
there? Where have you all got to? Charlotte, I 
say!" 

Charlotte hastened out. Lady Godolphin took her 
arm at once, and walked with a quick step through 
the kitchen into the open air, nodding adieu to the old 
Welshwoman. My lady, herself, her ermine, her velvets, 
possibly her delicate-bloomed complexion, all shrank 
from the violence of a storm: storms, neither of life nor 
of weather, had ever come too near Lady Godolphin. 
She glanced upward at the threatening and angry sky, 
and pulled Charlotte on. 

"Can you walk fast? So lovely a morning as it 
was!" 

Charlotte answered by walking fast. But she looked 
back as she walked. "They are not coming yet!" she 
exclaimed. "Maria Hastings will get wet. I will re- 
turn and tell them." 
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"Nonsense!" panted my lady, her breath getting 
short with the unusual exertion, "they can see the 
darkness as well as we can. They are sure to come." 
And she kept fast hold of Charlotte's arm. 

"Here comes one of the servants," exclaimed Char- 
lotte. "With umbrellas, no doubt. How he runs!" 

My lady lifted her eyes. Advancing towards them 
with fleet foot, as if he were running for a wager, came 
a man in the Go dolphin livery. If umbrellas had been 
the object of his coming, he must have dropped them 
on his way, for his arms swang beside him, and his 
hands were empty. 

"My lady," cried the man, nearly as much out of 
breath as Lady Godolphin, "Sir George is taken ill." 

My lady stopped then. "HI!" she repeated. "In 
what way, ill?" 

"Margery has just found him lying on the floor of 
his room, my lady. We have got him on to the bed, 
but he appears to be quite insensible. Andrew has 
gone for the doctor." 

"Hasten to the house there, and acquaint Mr. George 
Godolphin," said my lady, pointing to Bray's. 

But Charlotte was already gone on the errand. 
She quitted Lady Godolphin's arm and started back 
with all speed, calling out that she would inform Mr. 
George Godolphin. My lady, on her part, had sped on 
in the direction of Broomhead , with a fleeter foot than 
before. 

Leaving the man standing where he was: "Which 
of the two be I to follow, I wonder?" he soliloquised. 
"I suppose I had better keep up with my lady." 

When Charlotte Pain had quitted Mr. Sandy Bray's 
match-making room'., at my lady's call, George Godol- 
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phin turned with a rapid, impulsive motion to Maria 
Hastings, who was following Charlotte, caught her hand, 
and drew her beside him, as he stood before Bray. 
"Maria, she will fetter me to her in spite of myself! 
he said, in a hoarse whisper. "Let me put it out of 
her power." 

Maria looked at him inquiringly. Well she might! 

"Be mine now; here," he rapidly continued, bending 
his face so that she alone might hear. "I swear that I 
never will presume upon the act, until it can be more 
legally solemnised. But it will serve to bind us to each 
other beyond the power of man or woman to set 
aside." 

Maria turned red, pale, any colour that you will, 
and quietly drew her hand from that of Mr. George 
Godolphin's. "I do not quite know whether you are 
in earnest or in jest, George. You will allow me to 
infer the latter." 

Quiet as were the words, calm as was the manner, 
there was that about her which unmistakably showed 
Mr. George Godolphin that he might not venture farther 
to forget himself: if, indeed, he had not been in jest. 
Maria, a true gentlewoman at heart, professed to assume 
that he had been. 

"I beg your pardon," he murmured. "Nay, let 
me make my peace, Maria." And he took her hand 
again, and held it in his. Minister Bray leaned towards 
them with an earnest face. Resigning the hope of 
doing any little stroke of business on his own account, 
he sought to obtain some information on a different 
subject. 

"Sir, would ye be pleased to tell me a trifle about 
your criminal laws, over the border? One of my ne'er- 
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do-wells has been getting into trouble there, and they 
may make him smart for it." 

George Godolphin knew that he alluded to the ill- 
starred Nick. "What are the circumstances?" he asked. 
"I will tell you what I can." 

Sandy entered upon the story. They stood before 
him, absorbed in it, for Maria, she also listened with 
interest, when an exclamation caused them to turn. 
Maria drew her hand from George Godolphin's with a 
quick gesture. There stood Charlotte Pain. 

Stood there with a white face, and a flashing, 
haughty eye. "We are coming instantly," said George. 
"We shall catch you up:" for he thought she had 
reappeared to remind them. 

"It is well," she answered. "And it may be as 
well to haste, Mr. George Godolphin, if you would see 
youi father alive." 

'What?" he answered. But Charlotte had turned 
again and was gone like the wind. With all his speed, 
he codd not catch her up until they had left the house 
some distance behind 

CHAPTER X. 

The Shadow. 

In the heart of the town of Prior's Ash was situated 
the banking-house of Godolphin, Crosse, and Godolphin. 
Built at the corner of a street, it faced two ways: the 
bank and its doors being in High-street, the principal 
street of thd town; the entrance to the dwelling-house 
being in, Ciosse-street, a new, short street, not much 
frequented, which had been called after Mr. Crosse, 
who at the time it was made lived at the bank. 
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There were but six or eight houses in Crosse-street; 
detached private dwellings; and the street led to the 
open country, and to a pathway, not a carriage-way, 
that would, if you liked to follow it, take you to 
Ashlydyat. 

The house attached to the bank was a commodious 
one: its rooms were mostly large and handsome, though 
not many in number. A pillared entrance, to which 
you ascended by steps, took you into a small hall. On 
the right of this hall, as you entered, was the room 
used as a dining-room, a light and spacious apartment, 
its large window opening on a covered terrace, wha^e 
plants were kept; and that again standing open to a 
sloping lawn, surrounded with shrubs and flowers. 
This room was hung with fine old pictures, brought 
from Ashlydyat. Lady Godolphin did not care for 
pictures; she preferred delicately-papered walls; and 
but few of the Ashlydyat paintings had been renoved 
to the Folly. On the left of the hall were the rooms 
pertaining to the bank. At the back of the hall, 
beyond the dining-room, a handsome well-staircase led 
to the apartments above, one of which was a fine 
drawing-room. From the upper windows at the back 
of the house a view of Lady Godolphin's Folly might 
be obtained, rising high apd picturesque; also of the 
turret of Ashlydyat, grey and grim. Not of Ashlydyat 
itself: its surrounding trees buried it. 

This dining-room, elegant and airy, and fitted up 
with exquisite taste, was the favourite sitting-room of 
the Miss Godolphins. The drawing-room above, larger 
and grander, less comfortable, and lookiag on to the 
High-street, was less used by them. In this lower room 
there sat one evening Thomas Godolphin md his eldest 
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sister. It was about a month subsequent to that day, 
at the commencement of this history, when you saw 
the hounds throw off, and a week or ten days since Sir 
George Godolphin had been found insensible on the 
floor of his room at Broomhead. The attack had 
proved to be nothing but a prolonged fainting-fit; but 
even that told upon Sir George in his shattered state 
of health. It had caused plans to be somewhat changed. 
Thomas Godolphin's visit to Scotland had been post- 
poned, for Sir George was not strong enough for busi- 
ness consultations, which would have been the chief 
object of his journey: and George Godolphin had not 
yet returned to Prior's Ash. 

Thomas and Miss Godolphin had been dining alone. 
Bessy was spending the evening at All Souls' Rectory: 
she and Mr. Hastings were active workers together in 
parish matters; and Cecil was dining at Ashlydyat. 
Mrs. Verrall had called in the afternoon and carried 
her off. The dessert was on the table, but Thomas had 
turned from it, and was sitting over the fire. Miss 
Godolphin sat opposite to him, nearer the table, her 
fingers busy with her knitting, on which fell the rays 
of the chandelier. They were discussing plans earnestly 
and gravely. 

"No, Thomas, it would not do," she was saying. 
"We must go. One of the partners always has resided 
here at the bank, and it is necessary, in my opinion, 
that one should. Let business men be at their busi- 
ness." 

"But look at the trouble, Janet," remonstrated 
Thomas Godolphin. "Look at the expense. You may 
be no sooner out than you may have to come back 
again." 
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Janet turned her strangely-deep eyes on her brother. 
"Do not make too sure of that, Thomas." 

"How do you mean, Janet? In my father's pre- 
carious state, we cannot, unhappily, count upon his 
life." 

"Thomas, I am sure — I seem to see — that he 
will not be with us long. No: and I am contemplat- 
ing the time when he shall have left us. It would 
change many things. Your home would then be 
Ashlydyat." 

Thomas Godolphin smiled. As if any power would 
keep him from inhabiting Ashlydyat when he shoidd 
be its master. "Yes," he answered. "And George 
would come here." 

"There it is!" said Janet. "Would George live 
here? I do not feel sure that he would." 

"Of course he would, Janet. He would live here 
with you, as I do now. That is a perfectly understood 
thing." 

"Does he so understand it?" 

"He understands it, and approves of it." 

Janet shook her head. "George likes his liberty; 
he will not be content to settle down to the ways of a 
sober household." 

"Nay, Janet, you must remember one thing. When 
George shall come to this house, he comes, so to say, 
as its master. He will not, of course, interfere with 
your arrangements; he will fall in with them readily; 
but neither will he, nor must he, be under your 
control. To attempt anything of the sort again would 
not do." 

Janet knitted on in silence. She had essayed to 
keep Master George under her hand when they first 
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came to the bank to reside: and the result was that he 

had chosen a separate home, where he could be 

entirely en (jarqon, 

' • "Eh me!" sighed Janet. "If young men could but 

see the folly of their ways — as they see them in after 

life!" 

"Therefore, Janet, I say that it would be exceed- 
ingly unadvisable for you to quit the house," continued 
Thomas Godolphin, leaving her remark unnoticed. "It 
might be, that before you were well out of it, you 
must return to it." 

"I see the inconvenience also; the uncertainty," she 
answered. "But there is no help for it." 

"Yes there is. Janet, I wish you would let me 
settle it" 

"How would you settle it?" 

"By bringing Ethel here. On a visit to you." 

Janet laid down her knitting. "What do you 
mean? That there should be two mistresses in the 
house, she and I? No, no, Thomas; the daftest old 
wife in all the parish would tell you that does not 
do." 

"Not two mistresses. You would be sole mistress, 
as you are now: I and Ethel your guests. Janet, 
indeed it would be the best plan. By the spring we 
should see how Sir George went on. If he improved, 
then the question could be definitively settled: and 
either you or I would fix upon our residence elsewhere. 
If he does not improve, I fear, Janet, that the spring 
will have seen the end." 

Something in the words appeared to excite particu- 
larly the attention of Janet. She gazed at Thomas as 
if she would search him through and through. "By 
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the spring!" she repeated. "When, then, do you con- 
template marrying Ethel?" 

"I should like her to be mine by Christmas," vras 
the low answer. 

"Thomas! And December close upon us!" 

"Knot, some time in January," he continued, pay- 
ing no heed to her surprise. "It is so decided." 

Miss Godolphin drew a long breath. "With whom 
is it decided?" 

"With Ethel." 

"You'd marry a wife, without a home to bring her 
to? Had thoughtless George told me that he was 
going to do such a thing, I could have believed him. 
Not of you, Thomas." 

"Janet, the home shall no longer be a barrier. I 
wish you would receive Ethel here as your guest." 

"It is not likely that she would come. The first 
thing a married woman looks out for, is to have a 
home of her own." 

Thomas smiled. "Not come, Janet? Have you yet 
to learn how unassuming and meek is the character of 
Ethel? We have spoken of this plan together, and 
Ethel's only fear is, lest she should *be in the way of 
Miss Godolphin.' Failing the carrying out of this 
project, Janet — for I see you are, as I thought you 
would be, prejudiced against it — I shall engage a 
lodging as near to the bank as may be, and there I 
shall take Ethel." 

"Would it be seemly that the heir of Ashlydyat 
should go into lodgings on his marriage?" asked Janet, 
grief and sternness in her tone. 

"Things are seemly or unseemly, Janet, according 
to circumstances. It would be more seemly for the 
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heir of Ashlydyat to take temporary lodgings while he 
waited for Ashlydyat, than for him to turn his sisters 
from their home for a month, or a few months, as the 
case might be. The pleasantest plan would be for me 
to bring Ethel here: entirely as your guest. It is 
what she and I should both like. If you object, I 
shall take her elsewhere. Bessy and Cecil would be 
delighted with the arrangement: they are fond of 
Ethel." 

"And when the children begin to come, Thomas?" 
cried Miss Godolphin, in her old-fashioned, steady, 
Scotch manner. She had a great deal of her mother 
about her. 

Thomas's lips parted with a quaint smile. "Can 
the children come with that speed, Janet? Things will 
be decided, one way or the other, months before 
children shall have had time to arrive." 

Janet knitted a whole row before she spoke. "I 
will take a few hours to reflect upon it, Thomas," she 
said then. 

"Do so," he replied, rising and glancing to the time- 
piece. "Half-past seven! What time will Cecil expect 
me? I wish to spend half an hour with Ethel. Shall 
I go for Cecil before, or afterwards?" 

"Go for Cecil at once, Thomas. It will be better 
for her to be home early." 

Thomas Godolphin went to the hall-door and 
looked out upon the night. He was considering 
whether he need put on an over-coat. It was a bright 
moonlight night, warm and genial. So he shut the 
door, and started. "I wish the cold would come!" he 
Qxclaimed, half aloud. He was thinking of the fever, 
which still clung obstinately to Prior's Ash, showing 
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itself fitfully and partially in fresh places about every 
third or fourth day. 

He took the foot road, downCrosserstreet: a lonely 
road, and at night especially unfrequented. In one 
part of it, as he ascended near Ashlydyat, the pathway 
was so narrow that two people could scarcely walk 
abreast without touching the trunks of the ash-trees 
growing on either side and meeting overhead. A 
murder had been committed on this spot a few years 
before: a sad tale of barbarity, offered to a girl by 
one who professed to be her lover. She lay buried in 
All Souls' churchyard; and he within the walls of the 
county prison where he had been executed. Of course 
the rumour went that ber ghost "walked" there, the 
natural sequence to these dark tales; and, what with 
that, and what with the damp loneliness of the place, 
few could be met in it after dark. 

Thomas Godolphin went steadily on, his thoughts 
running upon the subject of his conversation with 
Janet. It is probable that but for the difficulty touching 
a residence, Ethel would have been his the past autumn. 
When anything should happen to Sir George, Thomas 
would be in residential possession of Ashlydyat three 
months afterwards; such had been the agreement with 
Mr. Verrall when he took Ashlydyat. Not in his 
father's lifetime would Thomas Godolphin (clinging to 
the fancies and traditions which had descended with 
the old place) consent to take up his abode as Ashly- 
dyat's master; but no longer than was absolutely ne- 
cessary would he remain out of it as soon as it was 
his own. George would then remove to the bank, 
which would still be his sisters' home, as it was now. 
In the event of George's marrying, the Miss Godolphins 
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would finally leave it: but George Godolphin did not, 
so far as people saw, give indications that he was 
likely to marry. In the precarious state of Sir George's 
health — and it was pretty sure he would soon either 
get better or worse — these changes might take place 
any day: therefore it was not desirable that the Miss 
Godolphins should quit the bank and that the trouble 
and expense of setting up and furnishing a home for 
them should be incurred. Of course they could not go 
into lodgings. Altogether, if Janet could only be 
brought to see it, Thomas's plan was the best — that 
his young bride should be Janet's guest for a short 
while. 

It was through the upper part of this dark path, 
which was called the Ash-tree walk, that George 
Godolphin had taken Maria Hastings, the night they 
had left Lady Godolphin's dinner-table to visit the 
Dark Plain. Thomas, in due course, arrived at the 
walk's end, and passed through the turnstile. Lady 
Godolphin's Folly lay on the right, high and white and 
ejear in the moonbeams. Ashlydyat lay to the left, 
dark and grey, and nearly hidden by the trees. Grey 
as it was, Thomas looked at it fondly: his heart yearned 
to it: and it was to be the future home of him and of 
Ethel! 

"Halloa! who's this? Oh, I beg your pardon, Mr. 
Godolphin!" 

The speaker was Snow, the surgeon. He had come 
swiftly upon Thomas Godolphin, turning the comer 
round the ash-trees from the Dark Plain. That he 
had been to Ashlydyat was certain, for the road led 
nowhere else. Thomas did not know that illness was 
in the house. 
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"Neither did I," said Mr. Snow, in answer to the 
remark, "until an hour ago, when I was sent for in 
haste." 

A thought crossed Thomas Godolphin. "Not a 
case of fever, I hope!" 

"No. I think that^s leaving us. There has been 
an accident at Ashlydyat, to Mrs. Verrall. At least, 
what might have been an accident, I should rather 
say," added the surgeon, correcting himself. "The 
injury is so slight as not to be worth the name of 
one. 

"What has happened?" asked Thomas Godolphin. 

"She managed to set her sleeve on fire: a white 
lace, or muslin, falling below the silk sleeve of her 
gown. In standing near a candle, the flame caught it. 
But now, look at that young woman's presence of 
mind! Instead of wasting the moments in screams, 
or running through the house from top to bottom and 
bottom to top, as most would have done, she instantly 
threw herself down on the rug, and rolled herself in it 
That's the sort of woman to go through life." 

"Is she much burnt?" 

"Pooh! Many a child gets worse burnt a dozen 
times in its first dozen years. The arm between the 
elbow and the wrist is a trifle scorched. It's nothing 
They need not have sent for me: a drop of cold 
water, applied, will take out all the fire. Your sister 
Cecilia was ten times more alarmed than Mrs. Verrall." 

"I am truly glad it is no worse!" said Thomas 
Godolphin. "I feared the fever might have got up 
there." 

"That is taking its departure; as I think. And, 
the sopner it's gone, the better. It has been capricious 
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as a coquette's smiles. How strange it is, that not a 
soul, down by those pollard pigsties, should have had 
it, except the Bonds!" 

"It is equally strange that, in many houses, it 
should have attacked only one inmate, and spared 
the rest. What do you think now of Sarah Anne 
Grame?" 

Mr. Snow shook his head, and his voice grew in- 
sensibly low. "In my opinion she is sinking fast. I 
found her worse this afternoon; weaker than she has 
been at all. Lady Sarah said, 'If she could get her 
to Ventnor?' — *If she could get her to Hastings?' 
But the removal would kill her: she'd die on the road. 
It will be a terrible blow to Lady Sarah, if it does 
come: and — though it may seem harsh to say it — a 
retort upon her selfishness. Did you know that they 
used to make Ethel head nui'se, while the fever was 
upon her?" 

"No!" exclaimed Thomas Godolphin. 

"They did, then. My lady inadvertently let it 
out to-day. Dear child! if she had caught it, I should 
never have forgiven her mother, whatever you may 
have done. Good-night. I have half a score visits 
now to pay, before bedtime." 

"Worse!" soliloquised Thomas Godolphin, as he 
stepped on. "Poor, peevish Sarah Anne! But — I 
wonder," he hesitated as the thought struck him, 
"whether, if the worst should come, as Snow seems to 
anticipate, it would delay Ethel's marriage? What 
with one delay and another " 

Thomas Godolphin's voice ceased, and his heart 
stood still. He had turned the comer, to the front of 
the grove of ash-trees, and stretching out before him 

The Slmdow of Ashlydyat. I. 10 
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was the Dark Plain, with its weird-like bushes, so like 
graves, and — its Shadow^ lying cold and still in the 
white moonlight. Yes! there surely lay the Shadow of 
Ashlydyat. The grey archway rose behind it-, the 
flat plain extended out before it, and the Shadow was 
between them, all too distinct. The first shock over, 
Thomas Godolphin's pulses coursed on again. He had 
seen that Shadow before in his lifetime, but he halted 
to gaze at it again. It was very palpable. The bier, 
as it looked like, in the middle, the mourner at the 
head, the mourner at the foot, each — as a spectator 
could fancy — with bowed heads. In spite of the 
superstition touching this strange shadow, in which 
Thomas Godolphin had been brought up, he looked 
round now for some natural explanation of it. He was 
a man of intellect, a man of the world, a man who 
played his full share in the practical business of every- 
day life: and such men are not given to acknowledge 
superstitious fancies in this age of enlightenment, no 
matter what bent may have been given to their minds 
in childhood. Therefore Thomas Godolphin ranged 
his eyes round and round in the air, and could see 
nothing that would solve the mystery. "I wonder 
whether it be possible that certain states of the at- 
mosphere should give out these shadows?" he soliloquised. 
"But — if so — why should it invariably appear in 
that one precise spot; and in no other? Could Snow 
have seen that, I wonder?" 

He walked on towards Ashlydyat, his head turned 
sideways always, looking at the Shadow. "I am glad 
Janet does not see it I It would frighten her into a 
belief that my father's end was near," came his next 
thought. 
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Mrs. Verrall, playing the invalid, lay on a sofa, 
her auburn hair somewhat dishevelled, her pretty pink 
cheeks flushed, her satin slippers peeping out; alto- 
gether challenging admiration. The dan^aged arm, its 
silk sleeve pinned up, was stretched out on a cushion, 
a small, delicate cambric handkerchief, saturated with 
water, resting lightly on the bums. A basin of water 
stood near, with a similar handkerchief lying in it, and 
Mrs. VerralFs maid was near that, ready to change the 
handkerchiefs as might be required. Thomas Godolphin 
drew a chair near to Mrs. Verrall, and listened to the 
account of the accident, giving her his full sympathy, 
for it might have been a bad one. 

"Yoii must possess great presence of mind," he 
observed. "I think your showing it, as you have donOv 
in this instance, has won Mr. Snow's heart." 

Mrs. Verrall laughed. "I believe I do possess pre- 
sence of mind. And so does Charlotte. Once, we were 
out with some friends in a barouche, and the horses 
took fright, ran up a bank, turned the carriage over, 
and nearly kicked it to pieces. While all those with 
us were frightened in a fearful manner, Charlotte and 
I remained calm and cool." 

"It is a good thing for you," he observed. 

"I suppose it is. Better, at any rate, than to go 
mad with fear, as some do. Cecil" — turning to her 
— "has had enough fright to last her for a twelve- 
month, she says." 

"Were you present, Cecil?" asked her brother. 

"I was present, but I did not see it," replied Cecil. 
"It occurred in Mrs. Verrall's bedroom, and I was 
standing at the dressing-table, with my back to her. 

10* 
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The first I knew, or saw, was Mrs. Verrall on the floor, 
with the rug rolled round her." 

The tea was brought in, and Mrs. Verrall insisted 
that they should remain for it. Thomas pleaded an 
engagement, but she would not listen: they could not 
have the heart, she said, to leave her all alone. So 
Thomas — the very essence of good feeling and polite- 
ness — waived his objection and remained. Not the 
bowing politeness of a petit-mattre, but the genuine 
considerateness that springs from a noble and unselfish 
heart. 

"I am in ecstasy that Verrall was away," she ex- 
claimed. "He would have magnified it into something 
formidable, and I should not have been let stir for a 
month." 

"When do you expect him home?" asked Thomas 
Godolphin. 

"I never do expect him until he comes," replied 
Mrs. Verrall. "London seems to possess attractions for 
him. Once up there, he may stay a day, or he may 
stay fifty. I never know." 

Cecil went up stairs to put her things on when tea 
was over, the maid attending her. Mrs. Verrall turned 
her head to see that the door was closed, and then 
spoke abruptly. 

"Mr. Godolphin, can anything be done to prevent 
the wind whistling as it does in these passages?" 

"Does it whistle?" he replied. 

"The last few nights it has whistled — oh, I cannot 
describe it to you! If I were not a good sleeper, it 
would have kept me awake. I wish it could be pre- 
vented." 

"It cannot be done, I believe, without pulling the 
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house down," he said. (.*My mother had a great dis- 
like to hear it, and a good deal of expense was gone 
to in trying to remedy it-, but it did little or no good." 

"What puzzles me is, that the wind should so have 
been whistling inside the house, when there's no wind 
to whistle outside. The weather has been quite calm. 
Sometimes, when it is actually blowing great guns, we 
cannot hear it at all." 

"Something peculiar in the construction of the pas- 
sages," he carelessly remarked. "You hear the whist- 
ling sound, or not, according to the quarter in which 
the wind may happen to be." 

"The servants tell a tale — these old Ashlydyat re- 
tainers who remain in the house — that this strangely- 
sounding wind is connected with the Ashlydyat super- 
stition, and foretels ill to the Godolphins." 

Thomas Godolphin smiled. "I am sure you do 
not give ear to anything so foolish, Mrs. Verrall." 

"No, that I do not," she answered. "It would take 
a great deal to imbue me with faith in the superna- 
tural. Ghosts! Shadows! As if anybody with common 
sense could believe in such impossibilities! They tell 
another tale about here, do they not? That a shadow 
of some sort may occasionally be seen in the moon- 
beams, in front of the archway, on the Dark Plain; a 
shadow cast by no earthly substance. Charlotte once 
declared she saw it. How I laugjied at her!" 

His lips parted as he listened, and he lightly echoed 
the laugh spoken of as given to Charlotte. Considering 
what his eyes had just seen, the laugh must have been 
a very conscious one. 

"When do you expect your brother home?" asked 
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Mrs. Verrall. "He seems to be making a stay at 
Broomhead." , 

"George is not at Broomhead," replied Thomas 
Godolphin. "He left it three or four days ago. He has 
joined a party of friends in the Highlands. I do not 
suppose he will return here much before Christmas." 

Cecil appeared. They wished Mrs. Verrall good- 
night, and a speedy cure from her burns; and departed. 
Thomas took the open roadway this time, which did 
not lead them near the ash-trees or the Dark Plain. 



CHAPTER XL 

A Telegraphic Despatch. 

" Cecil," asked Thomas Godolphin, as they walked 
along, "how came you to go alone to Ashlydyat, in 
this impromptu fashion?" 

"There was no harm in it," answered Cecil, who 
possessed a spice of self-will. "Mrs. Verrall said she 
was lonely, and it would be a charity if I or Bessy 
would go home with her. Bessy could not: she was 
engaged to go to the rectory. Where was the harm?" 

"My dear, had there been *harm,' I am sure you 
would not have wished to go. There was none. 
Only, I do not care that you should become upon 
very intimate terms with the VerraUs. A little visiting 
on either side cannot be avoided: but let it end 
there." 

"Thomas! you are just like Janet!" impulsively 
spoke Cecil. "She does not like the Verralls." 

"Neither do I. I do not like him. I do not like 
Charlotte Pain — " 

"Janet again!" struck in Cecil: "She and you 
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must be constituted precisely alike, for you are sure to 
have the same likes and dislikes. She would not will- 
ingly let me go to-day; only she could not refuse with- 
out downright rudeness." 

"I like Mrs. Verrall the best of them, I was going 
to say," he continued. "Do not get too intimate with 
them, Cecil." 

"But you know nothing against Mr. Verrall?" 

"Nothing whatever. Except that I cannot make 
him out." 

"How do you mean — *make him out?'" 

"Well, Cecil, it may be difficult to define my mean- 
ing, so that you will understand it. Verrall is so im- 
passive; so utterly silent with regard to himself. Who 
is he? Where did he come from? Did he drop from 
the moon? Where has he previously lived? What are 
his family? Where does his property lie? — in the 
funds, or in land, or in securities, or what? Most men, 
even though they do come strangers into a neighbour- 
hood, supply indications of some of these things, either 
accidentally or purposely." 

"They have lived in London," said Cecil. 

"London is a wide place," answered Thomas Go- 
dolphin. 

"And I'm sure they have plenty of money." 

"There's where the chief puzzle is. When people 
possess so much money as Verrall appears to do, they 
generally make no secret of whence it is derived. 
Understand, my dear, I cast no suspicion to him in any 
way: I only say that we know nothing of him: or of 
the ladies either — " 

"They are very charming ladies," interrupted Cecil 
again. "Especially Mrs. Verrall." 
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"Beyond the fact that they are very charming 
ladies," acquiesced Thomas, in a tone that made Cecil 
think he was laughing at her: "you should let me 
finish, my dear. But I would prefer that they were 
rather more open, as to themselves, before they be- 
came the too intimate friends of Miss Cecilia Grodol- 
phin." 

Cecil dropped the subject. She did not always 
agree with what she called Thomas's prejudices. "How 
quaint that old doctor of ours is!" she exclaimed. 
"When he had looked at Mrs. Verrall's arm, he made 
. a great parade of getting out his spectacles, and putting 
them on, and looking again. *What d'ye call it — a 
bum?' he asked her. 'It is a bum, is it not?' she 
answered, looking at him. *No,' said he, 'it's nothing 
but a singe.' It made her laugh so. I think she was 
pleased to have escaped with so little damage." 

"That is just like Snow," said Thomas Godolphin. 

Arrived at home. Miss Godolphin was in the same 
place, knitting still. It was half-past nine. Too late 
for Thomas to pay his visit to Lady Sarah's. "Janet, 
I fear you have waited tea for us!" said Cecil 

"To be sure, child. I expected you home to it." 

Cecil explained why they did not come, telling of 
the accident to Mrs. Verrall. "Eh! but it's like the 
young!" said Janet, lifting her hands. "Careless! 
careless! She might have been burnt to death." 

"She would have been very much more burnt 
had her dress not been silk," observed Thomas. 
"Had it been of muslin, like the sleeve, it must have 
caught." 

Miss Godolphin laid down her knitting and ap- 
proached the tea-table. None must preside at the 
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meaJs but herself. She inquired of Thomas whether he 
was going out again. 

"I suppose not," he answered, speaking, however, 
somewhat indecisively. "I should like to have gone, 
though. Snow tells me Sarah Anne is worse." 

"Weaker, I conclude," said Janet. 

"Weaker than she has been at all. He thinks 
there's no hope of her now. No: I will not disturb 
them," he decisively added. "It would be hard upon 
ten o'clock by the time I got there." 

He took a seat near the fire. Janet went on, pre- 
paring the tea. He and Cecil both knew that she 
would expect them to take a cup, whether they wished 
for it or not. 

"What sort of a night is it?" she asked. 

"A lovely night," he answered. "Calm and still, 
and the moon as bright as day. I wish a good strong 
wind would spring up and blow the sickness away; or 
a fortnight's hard frost" 

"Oh, talking of wind, Thomas," interrupted Cecil, 
who had been putting her bonnet upon a side-table, 
"did Mrs. Verrall ask you if anything could be done 
to the passages at Ashlydyat? She said she should. 
For the last few days, the sound of the wind has been 
so great in them as to disturb the house." 

Janet laid down the teapot and faced her young 
sister, a strange expression of dismay upon her face. 
"Cecil," she uttered, below her breath. 

Cecil was surprised. Janet turned to Thomas and 
gazed at him inquiringly. But his face remained 
quietly impassive. Janet took up the teapot again. 

"What a loud ring!" exclaimed Cecil, as the hall- 
bell, pulled with no gentle hand, echoed and echoed 
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through the house. "Should it be Bessy come home, 
she thinks she will let us know who's there." 

It was not Bessy. A servant entered the room 
with a telegraphic despatch. "The man is waiting, 
sir," he said, holding out the paper for signature to his 
master. 

Thomas Godolphin affixed his signature, and took 
up the despatch. It came from Scotland. Janet laid 
her hand upon it ere it was open: her face looked 
ghastly pale. "A moment of preparation!" she said. 
"Thomas, it may have brought us the tidings that we 
have no longer a father." 

"Nay, Janet, do not anticipate evil," he answered, 
though his memory flew unaccountably back to that 
ugly shadow, and to what he had deemed would be 
Janet's conclusions respecting it "It may not be ill 
news at all." 

He glanced his eye rapidly and privately over it, 
while Cecil came and stood near them with a stifled 
sob. Then he held it out to Janet, reading it aloud 
at the same time. 

"*Lady Godolphin to Thomas Godolphin, Esquire. 

"*Come at once to Broomhead. Sir George wishes 
it. Take the first train.'" 

"He is not dead, at any rate, Janet," said Thomas, 
quietly. "Thank heaven!" 

Janet, her extreme fears relieved, took refuge in 
displeasure. "What does Lady Godolphin mean, by 
sending a vague message like that?" she uttered. "Is 
Sir George worse? Is he ill? Is he in danger? Or 
has the summons not reference at all to his state of 
health?" 

Thomas had taken it in his hand again, and was 
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studying the words: as we are all apt to do when in 
uncertainty. He could make no more out of them. 

"Lady Godolphin should have been more explicit," 
he resumed. 

"Lady Godolphin has no right thus to play upon 
our fears, upon our suspense," said Janet. "Thomas, 
I have a great mind to start this night for Scotland." 

"As you please, of course, Janet. It is a long and 
fatiguing journey for a winter's night." 

"And I object to being a guest at Broomhead, un- 
less driven to it by compulsion, you might add," re- 
joined Janet. "But our father may be dying." 

"I should think not, Janet. Lady Godolphin 
would certainly have said it. Margery, too, would 
have taken care that those tidings should be sent 
to us." 

The suggestion reassured Miss Godolphin. She had 
not thought of it. Margery, entirely devoted to the 
interests of Sir George and his children (somewhat in 
contravention to the interests of my lady), would un- 
doubtedly have apprised them were Sir George in 
danger. "What shall you do?" inquired Janet of her 
brother. 

"I shall do as the despatch desires me — take the 
first train. Which will be at midnight." 

"Give it to me again," said Janet. 

He put the despatch in her hand, and she sat 
down with it, apparently studying its every word. 
"Vague! vague I can anything be by possibility more 
vague?" she complained. "It leaves us utterly in 
doubt of the motive for sending. Lady Godolphin must 
have done it purposely to try our feelings." 

"She has done it in carelessness," surmised Thomas. 
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"Which is as reprehensible as the other," severely 
answered Janet. "Thomas, should you find danger 
when you get there, you will not lose a moment, but 
telegraph to me." 

"I should be sure to do so," was his answer. 

"Where are you going?" continued Janet: for he 
was preparing to go out. 

"As far as Lady Sarah's." 

Leaving the warm room for the street, the night 
air seemed to strike upon him with a chill, which he 
had not experienced when he went out previously, and 
he returned and put on his greatcoat. He could not 
leave Prior's Ash before midnight, unless he had com- 
manded a special train, which the circumstances did 
not appear to call for. At. 12*5 a mail- train passed 
through the place, stopping at the station; and by that 
he resolved to go. 

Grame House, as you may remember, was situated 
at the opposite end of the town to Ashlydyat, past 
All Souls' church. Thomas Godolphin walked briskly 
along the pavement, his thoughts running upon many 
things, but chiefly on the unsatisfactory despatch. 
Very unsatisfactory he felt it to be; almost unpardon- 
ably so: and a vague fear crossed and recrossed his 
mind that Sir George might be in danger. Looking 
at it from a sober point of view, his judgment said No. 
But we cannot always look at suspense soberly: neither 
could Thomas Godolphin. 

A dark figure was leaning over the rectory gate, 
shaded by the dark trees from the rays of the moon. 
But, though the features of the face were obscure, the 
outline of the clerical hat was visible; and by that 
Mr. Hastings could be known. Thomas Godolphin stopped. 
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"You are going this way late," said tbe rector. 

"It is late for a visit to Lady Sarah's. But I wish 
particularly to see them." 

"I have now come from thence," returned Mr. 
Hastings. 

"Sarah Anne grows weaker, I hear." 

"Ay. I have been saying prayers over her." 

Thomas Godolphin felt shocked. "Is she so near 
death as that?" he asked, in a hushed tone. 

"So^ near death as that!" repeated the clergyman, 
in an accent of reproof. "I did not think to hear a 
like remark from Mr. Godolphin. My good friend, is 
it only when death is near that we are to pray?" 

"It is mostly when death is near that prayers are 
said over us,''^ replied Thomas Godolphin. 

"True — for those who have known when and how 
to pray for themselves. Look at that girl: passing 
away from among us, with all her worldly thoughts, 
her selfish habits, her evil, peevish temper! But that 
God's ways are not as our ways, we might be tempted 
to question why such as these are removed; such as 
Ethel left. The one child as near akin to an angel as 
it is well possible to be, here; the other — . In our 
blind judgment, we may wonder that she, most ripe 
for heaven, should not be taken to it, and that other 
one left, to be pruned and dug around; to have, in 
short, a chance given her of making herself better." 

"Is she so very ill?" 

"I think her so; as does Snow. It was what he 
said that sent me up. Her &ame of mind is not a 
desirable one: and, I have been trying to do my part. 
I shall be with her again to morrow." 

Thomas Godolphin walked onwards. Ere he had 
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gone many steps, lie remembered that Maria Hastings 
was at Broomhead, and it might be civil to inform the 
rector of his journey. "Have you any message for 
your daughter?" he asked. "I start in two hours' time 
for Scotland." And then he explained why: telling of 
their uncertainty. 

"When shall you be coming back again?" inquired 
Mr. Hastings. 

"Within a week. Unless my father's state should 
forbid it. I may be wishing, to take a holiday at 
Christmas time, or thereabouts, so shall not stay away 
now. George is absent, too." 

"Staying at Broomhead?" 

"No: he is not at Broomhead now." 

"Will you take charge of Maria back again? We 
want her home." 

"If you wish it, I will. But I should think they 
would all be returning very shortly. Christmas is in- 
tended to be spent here." 

"You may depend upon it, Christmas will not see 
Lady Godolphin at Prior's Ash, unless the fever shall 
have departed to spend its Christmas in some other 
place," cried the rector. 

"Well, I shall hear their plans when I get there." 

"Bring Maria with you, Mr. Godolphin. Tell her 
it is my wish. Unless you find that there's a prospect 
of her speedy return with Lady Godolphin. In that 
case, you may leave her." 

"Very well," replied Thomas Godolphin. 

He continued his way, and Mr. Hastings looked 
after him in the bright moonlight, till his form disap- 
peared in the shadows cast by the road-side trees. 

It was striking ten as Thomas Godolphin opened 
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the iron gates at Lady Sarali Grame's: the heavy 
booming bell of the clock at All Souls' came sounding 
against his ear in the stillness of the calm night. The 
house, all save from one window, looked dark: even 
the hall lamp was out, and he feared they might all 
have retired. From that window a dull light shone 
behind the blind: a stationary light it had been of late, 
to be seen by any nocturnal wayfarer all night long^ 
for it came from the sick-chamber. 

Elizabeth opened the door. "Oh, sir!" she ex- 
claimed, in the surprise of seeing him so late, "I think 
Miss Ethel has gone up to bed." 

Lady Sarah came running down the stairs as he 
stepped into the hall: she also was surprised at the 
late visit. 

"I would not have disturbed you, but that I am 
about to depart for Broomhead," he explained. "A 
telegraphic despatch has arrived from Lady Godolphin, 
calling me thither. I should like to see Ethel, if con- 
venient. I know not how long I may be away." 

"I sent Ethel to bed: her head ached," said Lady 
Sarah. "It is not many minutes since she went up. 
Oh, Mr. Godolphin, this has been such a day of grief! 
heads and hearts alike aching." 

Thomas Godolphin entered the drawing-room, and 
Lady Sarah Grame proceeded to her younger daughter's 
chamber. Softly opening the door, she looked in. 
Ethel, undisturbed by the noise of Thomas Godolphin's 
visit — for she had not supposed it to be a visit re- 
lating to her — was kneeling down beside the bed, 
saying her prayers, her fair face buried in her hands, 
her hands buried in the counterpane, and the light 
£rom the candle shining on her smooth hair. A minute 
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or two, during which Lady Sarah remained still, and 
then Ethel rose. She had not yet begun to undress. 

It was the first intimation she had that any one 
was there, and she recoiled with surprise. "Mamma, 
how you startled me! Sarah Anne is not worse?" 

"She can't well be worse on this side the grave: I 
don't know what you would have, Ethel!" was the 
peevish retort. "Mr. Godolphin is below and wants to 
see you." 

She went down instantly. Lady Sarah did not ac- 
company her, but passed into her sick daughter's room. 
The fire in the drawing-room was alight still, and 
Elizabeth had been in to stir it up. Thomas Godolphin 
stood over it with Ethel, telling her of his coming 
journey and its cause. The red embers threw a glow 
upon her face: her brow looked heavy, her eyes swollen. 

He saw the signs, and laid his hand fondly upon 
her head. "What has given you the headache, Ethel?" 

The ready tears came into her eyes, glistening on 
her eyelids. "It does ache very much," she answered. 

"Has crying caused it?" 

"Yes," she replied. "It is of no use to deny it, 
for you would see it by my swollen eyelids. I have 
wept to-day until it seems that I can weep no longer, 
and it has made my eyes ache and my head dull and 
heavy." 

"But, my darling, you should not give way to 
this grief. It may render you seriously ill." 

"Oh Thomas! how can I help it?" she returned, 
with emotion, as the tears dropped swiftly over her 
cheeks. "We begin to see that there is no chance of 
Sarah Anne's recovery. Mr. Snow told mamma so to- 
day: and he sent up Mr. Hastings." 
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"Ethel, will your grieving alter it?'' 

Ethel wept silently. There was full and entire con- 
fidence between her and Thomas Godolphin: she could 
tell out all her thoughts, her troubles to him, as she 
could have told them to a mother — if she had had a 
mother who loved her. 

"If she were but a little more fit to go, the pain 
would seem less," breathed Ethel. "That is, we might 
feel more reconciled to losing her. But you know 
what she is, Thomas. When I have tried to talk a 
little bit about heaven, or to read a psalm to her, she 
would not listen: she said it made her dull, it gave 
her the horrors. How can she, who has never thought 
of God, be fit to meet Him?" 

Ethel's tears were deepening into sobs. Thomas 
Godolphin involuntarily thought of what Mr. Hastings 
had just said to him. His hand still rested on the head 
of Ethel. 

"Fow are fit to meet Him!" he exclaimed, involun- 
tarily. "Ethel, whence can have arisen the difference 
between you? You are sisters; reared in the same 
home." 

"I do not know," said Ethel, simply. "I have al- 
ways thought a great deal about heaven; I suppose it 
is that A lady, whom we knew as children, used to 
buy us a good many story-books, and mine were al- 
ways stories of heaven. It was that which first got me 
into the habit of thinking of it." 

"And why not Sarah Anne?" 

"Sarah Anne would not read them. She liked 
stories of gaiety; balls, and such-like."" 

Thomas smiled; the words were so simple and 
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natural. "Had the fiat gone forth for you, instead of 
for her, Ethel, it would have brought you no dismay." 

"Only that I must leave all my dear ones behind 
me," she answered, looking up at him, a bright smile 
shining through her tears. "I should know that God 
would not take me, unless it were for the best. Oh 
Thomas! if we could but save her!" 

"Child, you contradict yourself If what God does 
must be for the best — and it is — that thought should 
reconcile you to the parting with Sarah Anne." 

"Y— es," hesitated EtheL "Only I fear she has 
never thought of it herself, or in any way prepared 
for it." 

"Do you know that I have to find fault with you?" 
resumed Thomas Godolphin, after a pause. "You have 
not been true to me, Ethel." 

She turned her eyes upon him in complete surprise, 
the tears drying up. 

"Did you not promise me — did you not promise 
Mr. Snow, not to enter your sister's chamber while the 
fever was upon her? I hear that you were in it often: 
her head nurse." 

The hot colour flashed into the face of EtheL 
"Forgive me, Thomas," she whispered, "I could not 
help myself. Sarah Anne — it was on the third morn- 
ing of her illness, when I was getting up — suddenly 
began to cry out for me very much, and mamma came 
to my bedroom and desired me to go to her. I said 
that Mr. Snow had forbidden me, and that I had pro- 
mised you. It made mamma angry: she asked if I 
could be so selfish as to regard a promise before Sarah 
Aame's life; that she might die if I thwarted her: and 
she took me by the arm and puUed me in. I would 
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have told you, Thomas, that I had broken my word; I 
wished to tell you; but mamma forbade me." 

Thomas Godolphin stood looking at her. There was 
nothing to answer: he had known ^ in his deep and 
trusting love, that the fault had not lain with Ethel. 
She mistook his silence, thinking he was vexed. 

"You know, Thomas, so long as I am here in 
mammals home, her child, it is to her that I owe 
obedience," she gently pleaded. "As soon as I shall 
be your wife, I shall owe it and give it implicitly to you." 

"You are right, my darling." 

"And it was productive of no ill consequences," she 
resumed. "I did not catch the fever. Had I found 
myself growing in the least ill, I should have sent for 
you and told you the truth." 

"Ethel! " he impulsively cried — very impulsively for 
calm Thomas Godolphin — "had you caught the fever, I 
should never have forgiven those who led you into the 
danger. I could not lose you." 

"Hark!" said Ethel. "Mamma is calling." 

Lady Sarah had been calling to Mr. Godolphin. 
Thinking she was not heard, she now came down the 
stairs and entered the room, wringing her hands; her 
eyes were moist, her sharp thin nose was redder than 
usual. "Oh dear, I don't know what we shall do with 
her!" she uttered. "She is so ill, and it makes her so 
fretful. Mr. Godolphin, nothing will satisfy her now 
but she must see you." 

"See me!" repeated he. 

"She will, she says. I told her you were departing 
for Scotland, and she burst out crying, and said if she 
were to die she should never see you again. Do you 
mind going in? You are not afraid?" 

11* 
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"No, I am not afraid," said Thomas Godolphin. 
"The infection cannot have remained all this while. 
And if it had, I should not fear it." 

Lady Sarah Grame led the way up-stairs. Thomas 
followed her. Ethel stole in afterwards. Sarah Anne 
lay in bed, her thin face, drawn and white, raised upon 
the pillow; her hollow eyes were strained forward with 
a fixed look. HI as he had been led to suppose her, he 
was scarcely prepared to see her like this; and it 
shocked him. A cadaverous face, looking ripe for the 
tomb. 

"Why have you never come to see me?" she asked, 
in her hollow voice, as he approached and leaned over 
her. "You'd never have come till I died. You only 
care for Ethel." 

"I would have come to see you had I known you 
wished it," he answered. "But you do not look strong 
enough to receive visitors." 

"They might cure me if they would," she continued, 
her breath panting. "I want to go away somewhere, 
and that Snow won't let me. If it were Ethel, he 
would take care to cure Aer." 

"He will let you go as soon as you are equal to it, I 
am sure," said Thomas Godolphin. 

"Why should the fever have come to me at all? — 
why couldn't it have gone to Ethel instead? She's 
strong. She'd have got well in no time. It's not 
faur — " 

"My dear child, my dear dear child, you must not 
excite yourself," implored Lady Sarah, abruptly inter- 
rupting her. 

"I shall speak," cried Sarah Anne, with a touch, 
feeble though it was, of her old peevish vehemence. 
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"Nobody's thought of but Ethel. If you had had your 
way," looking hard at Mr. GodcTlphin, "she'd not have 
been allowed to come near me; no, not if I had died." 

Her mood changed into whimpering tears. Lady Sarah 
whispered to him to leave the room: it would not do, 
this excitement. Thomas wondered why he had been 
brought to it. "I will come and see you again when 
you are better," he soothingly whispered. 

"No you won't," sobbed Sarah Anne. "You are 
going to Scotland, and I shall be dead when you come 
back. I don't want to die. Why do they frighten me 
with their prayers? Good-bye, Thomas Godolphin." 

The last words were called after him; when he had 
taken his leave of her and was quitting the room. 
Lady Sarah attended him to the threshold: her eyes 
fall, her hands lifted. "You may see that there's no 
hope of her!" she wailed. 

Thomas did not think there was the slightest. To 
his eye — though it was not so practised an eye in sick- 
ness as Mr. Snow's or even as that of the rector of All 
Souls' — it appeared that in a very few days, perhaps 
hours, hope for Sarah Anne Grame would be over for 
ever. 

Ethel waited for him in the hall, and was leading the 
way back to the drawing-room; but he told her he 
could not stay longer, and opened the front door. She 
ran past him into the garden, putting her hand in his 
as he came out. 

"I wish you were not going away," she sadly said, 
her spirits that night very unequal, causing her to see 
things with a gloomy eye. 

"I wish you were going with me!" replied Thomas 
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Godolphin. "Do not weep, Ethel. I shall soon be 
back again." 

"Everything seems to make me weep to-night. You 
may not be back until — until the worst is over. Oh! 
if she might but be saved!" 

He held her face close to him, gazing down at it in 
the moonlight And then he took from it his farewell 
kiss. "God bless you, my darling, for ever and for 
ever!" 

"May He bless you, Thomas!" she answered with 
streaming eyes: and, for the first time in her life, his 
kiss was returned. Then they parted. He watched 
Ethel in-doors, and went back to Prior's Ash. 

CHAPTER XII. 

Dead! 

"Thomas, my son, I must go home. I don't want 
to die away from Ashlydyat!" 

A dull pain shot across Thomas Godolphin's heart at 
the words. Did he think of the old superstitious tradi- 
tion — that evil was to fall upon the Godolphins when 
their chief should die, and not at Ashlydyat? At Ash- 
lydyat his father could not die; he had put that out of 
his power when he let it to strangers: in its neighbour- 
hood, he might. 

"The better plan, sir, will be for you to return to the 
Folly, as you seem to wish it," said Thomas. "You 
will soon be strong enough to undertake the journey." 

The decaying knight was sitting on a sofa in his bed- 
room. His second fainting-fit had lasted some hours — if 
that, indeed, was the proper name to give to it — and he 
had recovered, only to be more and more weak. He 
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had grown pretty well after the first attack — when 
Margery had found him m his chamber on the floor, the 
day Lady Godolphin had gone to pay her visit to Selina. 
The next time, he was on the lawn before the house, 
talking to Charlotte Pain, when he suddenly fell to the 
ground. He did not recover his consciousness until 
evening; and, nearly the first wish he expressed, was a 
desire to see his son Thomas. "Telegraph for him," 
he said to Lady Godolphin. 

"But, you are not seriously ill. Sir George," she 
had answered. 

"No, but I should like him here. Telegraph to 
him to start by first train." 

Which was what Lady Godolphin did, accordingly, 
sending the message that angered Miss Godolphin. 
But, in this case. Lady Godolphin did not deserve so 
much blame as Janet cast on her: for she did debate 
the point with herself whether she should say Sir George 
was ill, or not. Believing, herself, that these two 
fainting-fits had proceeded from want of strength only, 
that they were but the effect of his long previous illness, 
and would be productive of no bad result, she deter- 
mined not to speak of it. Hence the imperfect message. 

Neither did Thomas Godolphin see much cause for 
fear when he arrived at Broomhead. Sir George did 
not look better than when he had quitted Prior's Ash, 
but neither did he look much worse. On this, the 
second day, he had been well enough to converse with 
Thomas upon business affairs: and, that over, he 
suddenly broke out with the above wisL Thomas 
mentioned it when he joined Lady Godolphin after- 
wards. It did not meet her approbation. 
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"You should have opposed it entirely," said she to 
him, in a firm, hard tone. 

"But why so, madam?" asked Thomas. "If my 
father's wish is to return to Prior's Ash, he should 
return." 

"Not while the fever lingers there. Were he to take 
it — and die — you would never forgive yourself." 

Thomas had no fear of the fever on his own score, 
and did not fear it for his father. He intimated as 
much. "It is not the fever that will hurt him. Lady 
Godolphin." 

"You have no right to say that Lady Sarah 
Grame, a month ago, might have said she did not fear 
it for Sarah Anne. And now Sarah Anne is dying!" 

"Or dead," put in Charlotte Pain, who was lean- 
ing listlessly against the window frame, devoured with 
ennui. 

"Yes; or dead," assented Lady Godolphin. "You 
confess you did not think she could last more than a 
day or two, the night you left" 

"I certainly did not," said Thomas. "She looked 
fearfully ill and emaciated. But that has nothing to 
do with Sir George." 

"I cannot conceive how you could have been so 
imprudent as to venture into Sarah Anne Grame's 
chamber!" emphatically cried my lady. "Indeed, that 
you went to the house at all while the sickness was in 
it, one can only wonder at" 

"There could be no risk in my going into the 
chamber. Lady Godolphin. Nothing is the matter with 
her now, except debility." 

"You don't know, Thomas Godolphin, when risk 
ends or when it begins," retorted Lady Godolphin. 
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"But that so many hours had elapsed before you came 
here, and you were in all the blow of the railway 
journey, I should not have thanked you." 

Thomas smiled. But he wished he had said nothing 
of his visit to the sick-chamber, for he was one of 
those who observe strict consideration for the feelings 
and prejudices of others. There was no help for it 
now. He turned to Maria Hastings. 

"Shall you be afraid to go back to Prior's Ash?" 

"Not at all," replied Maria. "I should not mind 
if I were going to-day, so far as the fever is con- 
cerned." 

"That is well," he said. "Because I have orders 
to convey you back thither with me." 

Charlotte Pain lifted her head with a start. The 
news aroused her. Maria, on the contrary, thought he 
was speaking in jest. 

"No, indeed I am not," said Thomas Godolphin. 
"Mr. Hastings made a request to me, madam, that I 
would take charge of his daughter when I returned," 
continued he to Lady Godolphin. "He wants her back, 
he says." 

"Mr. Hastings is very polite!" ironically replied 
my lady. "Maria will go back when I choose to 
spare her." 

"I hope you will allow her to return with me — 
unless you shall soon be returning yourself," said 
Thomas Godolphin. 

"It is not I that shall be returning to Prior's Ash 
yet," said my lady. "The sickly old place must give 
proof of its renewed health first You will not get 
either me or Sir George there on this side Christmas." 

"Then I think, Lady Godolphin, you must offer no 
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objection to my taking charge of Maria," said Thomas, 
courteously but firmly, leaving the discussion of Sir 
George's return to another opportunity. "I passed my 
word to Mr. Hastings." 

Charlotte Pain, all animation now, approached Lady 
Godolphin. She was thoroughly sick and tired of 
Broondiead: since George Godolphin's departure, she 
had been projecting how she could get away from it 
Here was the solution of her difficulty. 

"Dear Lady Godolphin, you must allow me to 
depart. with Mr. Godolphin — whatever you may do by 
Maria Hastings," she exclaimed. "I said nothing to 
you — for I really did not see how I was to get back, 
knowing you would not permit me to travel so far 
alone — but Mrs. Verrall is very urgent for my return. 
And now that she is suffering from this bum, as Mr. 
Godolphin has brought us news, it is the more incum- 
bent upon me to be at home." 

Which was a nice little fib of Miss Charlotte's. Her 
sister had never once hinted that she wished her to go 
home: but, a fib or two, more or less, was nothing to 
Charlotte. 

"You are tired of Broomhead," said Lady Godol- 
phin. 

Charlotte's colour never varied, her eye never 
drooped, as she protested that she should not tire of 
Broomhead were she its inmate for a twelvemonth, 
that it was quite a paradise upon earth. Maria kept 
her head bent while Charlotte said it, half afraid lest 
unscrupulous Charlotte should call upon her to bear 
testimony to her truth. But that very morning she had 
protested to Maria that the ennui of the place was 
killing her. 
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"I don't know," said Lady Grodolphin, shrewdly. 
"Unless I am wrong, Charlotte, you have been anxious 
to quit it What was it that Mr. George hinted at — 
about escorting you young ladies back — and I stopped 
him ere it was half spoken? Prior's Ash would talk 
if I sent you home under his convoy." 

"Mr. Godolphin is not George," rejoined Charlotte. 

"No. He is not," replied my lady, significantly. 

"Lady Godolphin, pardon me if I urge our departure 
upon you," said Charlotte. "I think you ought to 
allow us to take advantage of this opportunity to return. 
A sick-house may be better without us. We are of no 
use to Sir George: and Margery said openly the other 
night that we should be better away. In his uncertain 
state it is hard to say when you may be able to get 
away, and we might be kept here all the winter, wait- 
ing for an escort" 

Lady Godolphin made no reply to this, but she did 
not seem to reject the reasoning, if her manner might 
be any criterion. "How many of those miserable 
Bonds have the fever taken off?" she asked of Thomas 
Godolphin. 

"Bond himself, and the second son." 

"Why! the very two who could be least well 
spared!" exclaimed my lady, as if she were reasoning 
upon the most worldly matter. "But the wife and 
young ones won't be much worse off without them, for 
they spent all their earnings upon themselves." 

"Had they been in the habit of spending less upon 
themselves, they might not have succumbed to the 
fever. So Mr. Snow says." 

"What does Snow think of the fever? That it 
will linger long?" 
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" On the night I came away, he told me he believed 
it was, at last, going. I hope he will prove right You 
may be at Prior's Ash yet, Lady Godolphin, to eat your 
Christmas dinner." 

The subject of departure was settled amicably: 
both the young ladies were to return to Prior's Ash 
under the charge of Mr. Godolphin. There are some 
men, single men though they be, and not men in years, 
whom society is content to recognize as entirely fit 
escorts. Thomas Godolphin was one. Had my lady 
despatched the young ladies home under the wing of Mr. 
George, she might never have heard the last of it from 
Prior's Ash: but the most inveterate scandal-monger in 
it would not have questioned the thorough trustworthiness 
of his elder brother. My lady was also brought to give 
her consent to her own departure for it by Christmas, 
provided Mr. Snow would assure her that the place 
was "safe." 

Thomas Godolphin spoke to his father of his 
marriage arrangements. He had received a letter from 
Janet, written the morning after his departure, in 
which she agreed to the proposal that Ethel should be 
her temporary guest. This removed all barrier to the 
immediate union. 

"But, Thomas, if Sarah Anne should die?" debated 
Sir George. The conversation was taking place on the 
day prior to that fixed for their quitting Broomhead, 
where Thomas had now been four days. 

"In that case, I suppose it would have to be post- 
poned," he replied. "But, I argue better news. That 
she is not dead yet, is certain, or they ^would have 
written to me. And, in these cases, if a patient can 
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struggle on through the first extreme debility, recovery 
may supervene." 

"Have you heard from Ethel?" 

"No. I have written to her twice. But, in each 
letter I told her I should soon be home, therefore she 
most likely would not write, thinking it might miss 
me. Had the worst happened, they would have written 
at all hazards." 

"Then you marry directly, if Sarah Anne lives?" 

"Directly. In January at the latest." 

"God bless you both!" cried the old knight. "She'll 
be a wife in a thousand, Thomas." 

Thomas thought she would. He did not say it. 

"It's the best plan; it's the best plan," continued 
Sir George in a dreamy tone, gazing into the fire. 
"No use to turn the girls out of their home. It will 
not be for long; not for long. Thomas" — turning 
his haggard, but still fine blue eye upon his son — "I 
wish I had never left Ashlydyat!" 

Thomas was silent. None had more bitterly re- 
gretted the departure from it than he. 

"I wish I could go back to it to die!" 

"My dear father, I hope that you will yet live 
many years to bless us. If you can get through this 
winter — and I see no reason whatever why you should 
not with care — you may regain your strength and be 
as well again as any of us." 

Sir George shook his head. "It will not be, Tho- 
mas. I shall not long keep you out of Ashlydyat. 
Mind!" he added, turning upon Thomas with surprising 
energy, "I rvill go back before Christmas to Prior's 
Ash. The last Christmas that I see shall be spent 
with my children." 
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"Yes, indeed I think you should come back," 
warmly acquiesced Thomas. 

"Therefore, if you find, when Christmas is close 
upon us, that I am not amongst you, that you hear no 
tidings of my coming amongst you , you come oflF here 
at once and fetch me. Do you hear, Thomas? I enjoin 
it upon you now with a father's authority; do not forget 
it, or disobey it. My lady fears the fever, and would 
keep me: but I must be at Prior's Ash." 

"I will certainly obey you, my father," replied 
Thomas Godolphin. 

Telegraphic despatches seemed to be the order of 
the day with Thomas Godolphin. They were all 
sitting together that evening, Sir George having come 
down-stairs, when a servant called Thomas out of the 
room. A telegraphic message had arrived for him at 
the station, and a man had brought it over. A con- 
viction of what it contained flashed over Thomas Go- 
dolphin's heart as he opened it — the death of Sarah 
Anne Grame. 

From Lady Sarah it proved to be. Not a much 
more, satisfactory message than had been Lady Godol- 
phin's: for if hers had been unexplanatory, this was 
incoherent: 

"The breath has just gone out of my dear child's 
body. I will write by next post. She died at four 
o'clock. How shall we all bear it?" 

Thomas returned to the room; his mind full. In 
the midst of his sorrow and regret for Sarah Anne, 
his compassion for Lady Sarah — and he did feel all 
that wifih true sympathy — intruded the thoughts of 
his own marriage. It must be postponed now. 
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"What did Andrew want with you?" asked Sir 
George, when he entered. 

"A telegraphic message had come for me from 
Prior's Ash." 

"A business message?" 

"No, sir. It is from Lady Sarah." 

By the tone of his voice, by the falling of his 
countenance, they could read instinctively what had 
occurred. But they kept silence; all; waiting for him 
to speak further. 

"Poor Sarah Anne is gone. She died at four o'clock." 

"This will make a delay in your plans, Thomas," 
observed Sir George, after some minutes had been 
given to expressions of regret. 
^^ "It will, sir." 

j^The knight leaned over to his son, and spoke in a 
whisper, meant for his ear alone: "I shall not be very 
long after her. I feel that I shall not. You may yet 
take Ethel home at once to Ashlydyat."* 

Very early indeed did they start in the morning 
long before daybreak. Prior's Ash they would reach, 
all things being well, at nine at night. Margery was 
sent to attend them, a very dragon of a guardian, as 
particular as Miss Godolphin herself — had a guardian 
been necessary. 

Charlotte Pain did not conceal her delight at her 
escape, in spite of the presence of Margery, who might 
tell tales. " Only think what it was for me, Mr. Godol- 
phin!" she exclaimed. 

"You found it duU?" repUed Thomas. 

"Dull! Had I been condemned to remain in it 
another week, I should have been fit to hang myself," 
was Charlotte's answer." 
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"Why did you come to it, Miss Pain?" jerked out 
Margery, resentfully, who was accustomed so say what 
she thought, no matter to whom. 

"That is my own business, and not yours, Margery 
woman," reproved Charlotte. 

A somewhat weary day, a long one, at any rate; 
but at last their train steamed into the station at 
Prior's Ash. It was striking nine. Mr. Hastings was 
waiting for Maria, and Mrs. Verrall's carriage for 
Charlotte Pain. A few minutes were spent in collect- 
ing the luggage. 

"Shall I give you a seat as far as the bank, Mr. 
Godolphin?" inquired Charlotte, who must pass it on 
her way to Ashlydyat. 

"Thank you, no. I shall just go up for a minute's 
call upon Lady Sarah Grame." 

Mr. Hastings, who had been putting Maria into a 
fly, heard the words. He turned hastily, caught Thomas 
Godolphin's hand, and drew him aside. 

"Are you aware of what has occurred?" 

"Alas, yes!" replied Thomas. "Lady Sarah tele- 
graphed to me last night." 

The rector pressed his hand, and returned to his 
daughter. Thomas Godolphin struck off to a by-path, 
a short cross-cut from the station, which would take 
him to Grame House. 

Six days ago exactly, it was, since he was there 
before. The house looked precisely as it had looked 
then, all in darkness, save for the dull light that burned 
from Sarah Anne's chamber. It burnt there still. Then 
it was lighting the living; now 

Thomas Godolphin rang gently at the bell. — Does 
anybody like to go with a fierce peal to a house where 
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death is an inmate? Elizabeth, as was usual, opened 
the door, and burst into tears when she saw who 
it was. "I said it would bring you back, sir!" she 
exclaimed. 

"Does Lady Sarah bear it pretty well?" he asked, 
as she showed him into the drawing-room. 

"No, sir, not over well," sobbed the girl. "I'll tell 
my lady that you are here." 

He stood over the fire, as he had done the other 
night; it was low now, as it had been then. Strangely 
still, seemed the house: he could have almost told that 
one was lying dead in it. He listened, waiting for the 
step of Ethel, hoping she would be the first to come to 
him. 

Elizabeth returned. "My lady says would you be 
so good as to walk up to her, sir?" 

Thomas Godolphin followed her up-stairs. She 
made for the room to which he had been taken the 
former night — Sarah Anne's chamber. In point of 
fact, the chamber of Lady Sarah, until it was given 
up to Sarah Anne for her illness. Elizabeth, with 
soft, stealthy tread, crossed the corridor to the door, 
and opened it. 

Was she going to show him into the presence of 
the dead? He thought she must have mistaken Lady 
Sarah's orders, and he hesitated on the threshold. 

"Where is Miss Ethel?" he whispered. 

"Who, sir?" 

"Miss Ethel. Is she well?" 

The girl stared at him, flung the door full open, 
and gave a great cry as she flew down the staircase. 

He looked after her in amazement. Had she gone 

The Shadow of Ashlydyat. /. 12 
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crazy? Then he turned and walked into the roam 
with a hesitating step. 

Lady Sarah was coming forward to meet him. She 
was convuked with grief. He took both her hands in 
his with a soothing gesture, essaying a word of comfort: 
not of inquiry, why she should have brought him to 
this room. He glanced to the bed, expecting to see 
the corpse upon it. But the bed was empty. And at 
that moment his eyes caught another sight. 

Seated by the fire in an invalid chair, surrounded 
with pillows, covered with shawls, with a wan, at- 
tenuated face, and eyes that seemed to have a glaze 
over them, was — who? 

Sarah Anne? It certainly was Sarah Anne, and in 
life yet. For she feebly held out her hand in welcome, 
and the tears suddenly gushed from her eyes. "I am 
getting better, Mr. Godolphin." 

Thomas Godolphin — Thomas Godolphin — how 
shall I write it? For one blessed minute he was utterly 
blind to what it could all mean: his whole mind was a 
chaos of astonished perplexity. And then, as the 
dreadful truth burst upon him, he staggered against 
>iC the wall, with a wailing cry of agony. 

It was Ethel who had died. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Unavailing Regrets. 

Yes. It was Ethel who had died. 

Thomas Godolphin leaned against the wall in his 
shock of agony. It was one of those moments that 
can fall only once in a lifetime; in many lives never; 
when the greatest limit of earthly misery bursts upon 
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the startled spirit, shattering it for all time. Were 
Thomas Godolphin to live for a hundred years, he 
never could know another moment like this: the power, 
so to feel, would have left him. 

It had not left him yet. Nay, it had scarcely come 
to him in its full realization. At present he was half 
stunned. Strange as it may seem, the first impression 
upon his mind, was — that he was so much nearer to 
the next world. How am I to define this "nearer?" 
It was not that he was nearer to it by time; or in good- 
ness: nothing of that. She had passed within its 
portals; and the great gulf which divides time from 
eternity seemed to be but a span now to Thomas 
Godolphin: it was as if he, in spirit, had followed her 
in. From being a place far far off, vague, indefinite, 
indistinct, it had been suddenly brought to him, close 
and palpable: or he to it. Had Thomas Godolphin 
been an atheist, denying a hereafter — Heaven in its 
compassion have mercy upon all such! — that one 
moment of suffering would have recalled him to a 
sense of his mistake. It was as if he looked aloft 
with the eye of inspiration and saw the truth; it was as 
a brief, passing moment of revelation from God. She, 
with her loving spirit, her gentle heart, her simple 
trust in God, had been taken from this world to enter 
upon a better. She was as surely living in it, had 
entered upon its mysteries, its joys, its rest, as that he 
was living here: she, he believed, was as surely regard- 
ing him now and his great sorrow, as that he was left 
alone to battle with it. From henceforth, Thomas 
Godolphin possessed a lively, ever-present link with 
that world; and knew that its gates would, in God's 
good time, be opened for him. 

12* 
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These feelings, impressions, facts — you may 
designate them as you please — took up their place in 
his mind all in that first instant, and seated themselves 
there for ever. Not yet very consciously. To his 
stunned senses, in his weight of hitter grief, nothing 
could he to him very clear: ideas passed through his 
hrain quickly, confusedly, like unto the changing 
scenes in a phantasmagoria. He looked round as one 
bewildered. The bed, smoothed ready for occupancy, 
on which, on entering, he had expected to see the dead, 
but not hevy was between him and the door. Sarah 
Anne Grame in her invalid chair by the fire, a table 
at her right hand, covered with adjuncts of the sick- 
room — a medicine-bottle with its accompanying wine- 
glass and tablespoon-, jelly, and other delicacies to 
tempt a faded appetite — Sarah Anne sat there and 
gazed at him with her dark hollow eyes, from which 
the tears dropped slowly on her cadaverous cheeks. 
Lady Sarah stood before him; sobs choking her voice 
as she wrung her hands. Ay, both were weeping. 
But he — it is not in the presence of others that man 
gives way to grief: neither will tears come to him in 
the first leaden weight of anguish. 

Thomas Godolphin listened mechanically, as one 
who cannot do otherwise, to the explanations of Lady 
Sarah. "Why did you not prepare me? — why did 
you let it come upon me with this startling shock?" 
was his first remonstrance. 

"I did prepare you," sobbed Lady Sara. "I tele- 
graphed to you last night, as soon as it had happened. 
I wrote the message with my own hand and sent it off 
to the office, before I turned my attention to any other 
thing." 
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"I received the message. But you did not say — 
I thought it was — " Thomas Godolphin turned his 
glance on Sarah Anne. He remembered her state, in 
the midst of his own anguish, and would not alarm 
her. "You did not mention EtheFs name," he con- 
tinued, to Lady Sarah. "How could I suppose you 
alluded to her? How could I suppose that she was 
ill?" 

Sarah Anne divined his motive of hesitation. She 
was uncommonly keen in penetration; sharp, as the 
world says; and she had noted his words on entering, 
when he began to soothe Lady Sarah for the loss of a 
child; she had noticed his startled recoil, when his 
eyes fell on her. She spoke up with a touch of her 
old querulousness, the tears arrested on her face, and 
her eyes glistening. 

"You thought it was I who had died! Yes, you 
did, Mr. Godolphin, and you need not attempt to 
deny it. You would not have cared, so that it was not 
Ethel." 

Thomas Godolphin had no intention of contradict- 
ing her. He turned from Sarah Anne in silence to 
look inquiringly and reproachfully at her mother. 

"Mr. Godolphin, I could not prepare you better 
than I did," said Lady Sarah. "When I wrote the 
letter to you, telling- of her illness — " 

"What letter?" interrupted Thomas Godolphin. "I 
received no letter." 

"But you must have received it," returned Lady 
Sarah, in her quick and cross manner. Not cross with 
Thomas Godolphin, but from a rising doubt whether 
the letter, had miscarried. "I wrote it, and I know 
that it was safely posted. You ought to have had it 
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by last evening's delivery, before you would get the 
telegraphic despatch." 

"I never had it," said Thomas Godolphin. "When 
I waited in your drawing-room now, I was listening 
for Ethel's footsteps to come to me." 

Thomas Godolphin knew, later, that the letter had 
arrived duly and safely at Broomhead, at the time 
mentioned by Lady Sarah. Sir George Godolphin either 
did not open the box that night; or, if he opened it, 
he overlooked the letter for his son. Charlotte Pain's 
complaint, that the box ought not to be left to the 
charge of Sir George, bore reason in it. On the morn- 
ing of his son's departure with the young ladies. Sir 
George had found the letter, and at once despatched it 
back to Prior's Ash. It was on its road then, at this 
same hour when he was talking with Lady Sarah. But 
the shock had come. 

He took a seat by the table, and covered his eyes 
with his hand as Lady Sarah gave him a detailed 
account of the illness and death. Not all the account, 
that she or anybody else could give, would take one 
iota from the dreadful fact staring him in the face. 
She was gone! Gone away for ever from this world: 
he could never again meet the glance of her eye, or 
hear her voice in response to his own. Ah, my readers, 
there are griefs that tell! riving the heart as an 
earthquake will rive the earth: and, all that can be 
done is, to sit down under them, and ask of Heaven 
strength to bear. To bear as we best may, until 
time shall shed a few drops of healing balm from its 
wings. 

On the last night that Thomas Godolphin had seen 
her, Ethel's brow and eyes were heavy. She had wept 
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mnch in the day, and supposed the pain in her head 
to arise &om that circumstance; she had given this 
explanation to Thomas Godolphin. Neither she, nor 
he, had had a thought that it could come from any 
other source. More than a month since Sarah Anne 
was taken with the fever, fears of it for Ethel had 
died out. And yet those dull eyes, that hot head, 
that heavy weight of pain, were only the symptoms of 
the sickness coming on! A night of tossing and turn- 
ing, snatches of disturbed sleep, of terrifying dreams, 
and Ethel awoke to the conviction that lie fever was 
upon her. About the time that she generally rose, she 
rang her bell for Elizabeth. 

"I do not feel well," she said. "As soon as mamma 
is up, will you ask her to come to me? Do not disturb 
her before." 

Elizabeth obeyed her orders. But Lady Sarah, tired 
and wearied out with her attendance upon Sarah Anne, 
with whom she had been up half the night, did not 
rise until between nine and ten. The maid went to 
her then, and delivered the message. 

"In bed still! Miss Ethel in bed still!" exclaimed 
Lady Sarah. She spoke in much anger: for Ethel was 
wont to be up betimes and in attendance upon Sarah 
Anne. It was required of her so to be. 

Flinging on a dressing-gown, Lady Sarah proceeded 
to Ethel's room. And there she broke into a storm of 
reproach and anger; never waiting to ascertain what 
might be the matter with Ethel, anything or nothing. 
"Ten o'clock, and that poor child to have lain until 
now with nobody to go near her but a servant!" she 
reiterated. "You have no feeling, Ethel." 

Ethel drew the clothes from her flushed face, and 
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turned her glistening eyes, dull last night, shining with 
the fever now, upon her mother. "Oh mamma, I am 
ill, indeed I am! I can hardly lift my head for the 
pain. Feel how it is burning! I did not think I 
ought to get up." 

"What is the matter with you?" sharply inquired 
Lady Sarah. 

"I cannot quite tell," answered Ethel. "I only 
know that I feel ill all over. I feel, mamma, as if I 
could not get up." 

"Very well! There's that dear suffering angel lying 
alone, and you can think of yourself before you think 
of her! If you choose to stop in bed, you must. But 
you will reproach yourself for your selfishness when 
she is gone. Another four-and-twenty hours, and she 
may be no longer ^th us. Do as you think proper." 

Ethel burst into tears, and caught hold of her 
mother's robe as she was turning away. "Mamma, do 
not be angry with me! I trust I am not selfish. 
Mamma" — and her voice sank to a whisper — "I 
have been thinking that it may be the fever." 

The fever! For one moment Lady Sarah paused in 
consternation, but the next she decided there was no 
fear. She really believed so. "The fever!" she re- 
proachfully said. "Heaven help you for a selfish and 
a fanciful child, Ethel! Did I not send you to bed 
with the headache last night, and what is it but the 
remains of that headache that you feel this morning? 
I can see what it is: you have been fretting after this 
departure of Thomas Godolphin! Get up out of that 
hot bed and dress yourself, and come in and attend 
on your sister. You know she can't bear to be waited 
on by anybody but you. Get up, I say, Ethel." 
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Will Lady Sarah Grame remember that little 
episode until death shall take her? I should, in her 
place. She suppressed all mention of it to Thomas 
Godolphin. "The dear child told me she did not feel 
well, but I only thought she had a headache, and that 
she would perhaps feel better up," were the words in 
which she related it to him. What sort of a vulture 
was gnawing at her heart, as she spoke them? It was 
true that, in her blind selfishness for that one un- 
deserving child, she had lost sight of the fact that 
illness could come to Ethel; she had not allowed her- 
self to receive the probability; she, who had accused 
of selfishness that devoted, generous girl, who was 
ready at all hours to put her hands under her sister's 
feet; who would have sacrificed her own life to save 
Sarah Anne's. 

Ethel got up. Got up as she best could: her limbs 
aching, her head burning. She went into Sarah Anne's 
room and did for her what she was able, gently, 
lovingly, anxiously, as of yore. Ah, child! let those 
who are left be thankful that it was so! it is well to 
be stricken down in the active path of duty, working 
until we can work no more. 

She did so. She stayed where she was until the 
day was half gone; bearing up, it was hard to say 
how. She could not touch breakfast; she could not 
touch anything. None saw how ill she was. Lady 
Sarah was wilfully blind; Sarah Anne had eyes and 
thoughts for herself alone. "What are you shivering 
for?" Sarah Anne once fretfully asked her. "I feel 
cold, dear," was Ethel's unselfish answer: not a word 
said she further of her illness. Li the early part of 
the afternoon. Lady Sarah was away from the room 
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for some time upon domestic affairs; and when she re- 
turned to it Mr. Snow was with her, who had been 
prevented from calling earlier in the day. They found 
Sarah Anne dropped into a doze, and Ethel stretched 
on the floor before the fire, moaning. But the moans 
ceased as they entered. 

Mr. Snow, regardless of the waking invalid, strode 
up to Ethel, and turned her face to the light. "How 
long has she been like this?" he cried out, his voice 
shrill with emotion. "Child! child! why did they not 
send for me?" 

Alas! poor Ethel was, even then, growing too ill 
to reply. Mr. Snow carried her to her room with his 
own arms, and the servants undressed her and laid her 
in the bed from which she was never more to rise. 
The fever took violent hold of her: but not worse than 
it had done of Sarah Anne, scarcely as bad, and 
danger, for Ethel, was not looked for. Had Sarah 
Anne not got over a similar crisis, they would have 
feared for Ethel: so given are we to judge by col- 
lateral circumstances. It was only on the third or 
fourth day that highly dangerous symptoms supervened, 
and then Lady Sarah wrote to Thomas Godolphin the 
letter which had not reached him. There was this 
much of negative consolation to be derived from the 
non-receipt: that, had it been delivered to him on the 
instant of its arrival, he could not have been in time 
to see her. 

"You ought to have written to me as soon as she 
was taken ill," he observed to Lady Sarah. 

"I would have done it had I apprehended danger," 
she repentantly answered. "But I never did apprehend 
it. Mr. Snow did not. I thought how pleasant it would 
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be to get her safe through the danger and the illness, 
before you should know of it." 

"Did she not wish me written to?" 

The question was put firmly, abruptly, after the 
manner of one who will not be cheated of his answer. 
Lady Sarah dared not evade it. How could she 
equivocate, with her child lying dead above her head? 

"It is true. She did wish it. It was on the first 
day of her illness that she spoke. * Write and tell 
Thomas Godolphin.' She never said it but that once." 

"And you did not?" he returned, his voice hoarse 
with pain. 

"Do not reproach me! do not reproach me!" cried 
Lady Sarah, clasping her hands in supplication, while 
the tears fell in showers from her eyes. "I did it for 
the best. I never supposed there was danger: I thought 
what a pity it was to bring you back, all that long 
journey: putting you to so much unnecessary trouble 
and expense." 

Trouble! expense! in a case like that! She could 
speak of expense to Thomas Godolphin! But he re- 
membered how she had had to battle both with ex- 
pense and trouble her whole life long; that for her 
they must wear a formidable aspect: and he remained 
silent. 

"I wish now I had written," she resumed, in the 
midst of her choking sobs: "as soon as Mr. Snow said 
there was danger, I wished it. But" — as if she 
would seek to excuse herself — "what with the two 
upon my hands, she up-stairs, Sarah Anne here, I had 
not «, moment for proper reflection." 

"Did you tell her you had not written?" he asked. 
"Or did you let her lie waiting for me, hour after 
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hour, day after day, blaming me for my careless 
neglect?" 

"She never blamed any one; you know she did 
not," wailed Lady Sarah: "and I believe she was too 
ill to think even of you. She was only sensible at 
times. Oh, I say, do not reproach me, Mr. Gbdolphin! 
I would give my own life to bring her back! I never 
knew her worth until she was gone. I never loved her 
as I love her now." 

There could be no doubt that Lady Sarah Grame 
was reproaching herself far more bitterly than any 
reproach could tell upon her from Thomas Godolphin. 
An accusing conscience is the worst of all evils. She 
sat there, her head bent, swaying herself backwards 
and forwards on her chair, moaning and crying. It 
was not a time, as Thomas Godolphin felt, to say a 
word of her past heartless conduct, in forcing Ethel to 
breathe the infection of Sarah Anne's sick-room. And, 
all that he could say, all the reproaches, all the 
remorse and repentance, would not bring Ethel back 
to life. 

"Would you like to see her?" whispered Lady Sarah, 
as he rose to leave. 

"Yes." 

She lighted a chamber-candle, and preceded him 
upstairs. Ethel had died in her own room. At the 
door, Thomas Godolphin took the candle from Lady 
Sarah. 

"I must go in alone." 

He passed on into the chamber, and closed the 
door. On the bed, laid out in her white night-dress, 
lay what remained of Ethel Grame. Pale, still, pure, 
her face was wonderfully like what it had been in 
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life, and a calm smile rested upon it. — But Thomas 
Godolphin wished to be alone! 

Lady Sarah stood outside, leaning against the oppo- 
site wall, and weeping silently, the glimmer from the 
hall-lamp, b,elow, faintly lighting the corridor. Once 
she fancied that a sound, as of choking sobs, struck 
upon her ears, and she caught up a small black shawl 
that she wore, for grief had made her chilly, and flung 
it over her head, and Wept the faster. 

He came out by-and-by, calm and quiet as he 
ever was. He did not perceive Lady Sarah standing 
there in the shade, and went straight down, carrying 
the wax-light. Lady Sarah caught him up at the 
door of Sarah Anne's room, and took the light from 
him. 

"She looks very peaceful, does she not?" was her 
whisper. 

"She could not look otherwise." 

He went on down alone, wishing to let himself 
out. But Elizabeth had heard his steps, and was 
already at the door. "Good-night, Elizabeth," he said, 
as he passed her. 

The girl did not answer. She slipped out into the 
garden after him. "Oh, sir! and didn't you know of 
it?" she whispered. 

"No." 

"If anybody was ever gone away to be an angel, 
sir, it's that sweet young lady," continued Elizabeth, 
letting her tears and sobs come forth as they would. 
"She was just one here! and she's gone to her own fit 
place." 

"Ay. It is so." 

"You should have been in this*^ house throughout 
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the whole of the ilhiess, to have seen the difference 
between them, sir! Nobody would believe it. Miss 
Grame, angry, and snappish, and not caring who suf- 
fered, or who was ill, or who toiled, so that she was 
served: Miss Ethel, lying like a tender l^mb, patient 
and meek, thankful for all that was done for her. 
It does seem hard, sir, that we should lose her for 
ever." 

"Not for ever, Elizabeth," he answered. 

"And that's true, too! But, sir, the worst is, one 
can't think of that sort of consolation just when one's 
troubles are the freshest Good-night to you, sir." 

"No, no," he murmured to himself, "not for ever." 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Only Gone on Before. 

Thomas Godolphin walked on, leaving the high 
road for a less-frequented path, the one by which he 
had come. About midway between this part and the 
railway station, a cross path, branching to the right, 
would take him into Prior's Ash. He went along, 
musing. In the depth of his great grief, there was 
no repining. He was one to trace the finger of God 
in all things. If Mrs. Godolphin had imbued him with 
superstitious feelings, she had also implanted within 
him something better: and a more entire trust in God 
it was perhaps impossible for any one to feel, than 
was felt by Thomas Godolphin. It was what he lived 
under. He could not see why Ethel should have been 
taken, why this great sorrow should fall upon him; 
but that it must be for the best, ho implicitly be- 
lieved. The best: for Qod had done it. How he was 
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to live on without her, he knew not. How he could 
support the lively anguish of the immediate future, 
he did not care to think. All his hopes in this life 
gone! all his plans, his projects, uprooted by a single 
blow! never, any of them, to return. He might look 
yet for the bliss of a hereafter — ay! that remains 
even for the most heavy-laden, thank God! — but his 
sun of happiness in this world had set for ever. 

Thomas Godolphin might have been all the better 
for a little sun then — not speaking figuratively. I 
mean the good sun that illumines our daily world; 
that would be illumining my pen and paper at this 
moment, but for a damp, ugly, envious fog, which 
obscures everything but itself The inoon was not 
shining as it had been the last night he quitted Lady 
Sarah's, when he had left his farewell kiss — oh that 
he could have known it was the last! — on the gentle 
lips of EtheL There was no moon yet*, the stars 
were not showing themselves, for a black cloud en- 
veloped the skies like a pall, fit accompaniment to his 
blasted hopes, and his path altogether was dark. Little 
wonder, then, that Thomas Godolphin all but fell over 
some dark object, crouching in his way: he could only 
save himself by springing back. By dint of a minute 
or two's peering, he discovered it to be a woman. She 
was seated on the bare earth; her hands clasped under 
her knees, which were raised nearly level with her chin 
as it rested on them, and was swaying herself back- 
wards and forwards as one does in grief; as Lady 
Sarah Grame had done not long before. 

"Why do you sit here?" cried Thomas Godolphin. 
"I nearly fell over you." 

"Little matter if ye'd fell over me and killed me," 
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was the response of the woman, given without raising 
her head, or making a change in her position. "'Twould 
only have been one less in a awful cold world, as seems 
made for nought but trouble. If the one half of us 
was out of it, there'd be room perhaps for them as was 
left." 

"Is it Mrs. Bond?" asked ,Thomas Godolphin, as 
he caught a better glimpse of her features. 

"Didn't you know me, sir? I know'd you by the 
voice as soon as you spoke. You have got trouble too, 
I hear. The world's full of nothing else. Why do it 
come?" 

" Get up," said Thomas Godolphin. "Why do you sit 
there? Why are you here at all at this night hour?" 

"It's where Fm a going to stop till morning," re- 
turned the woman, sullenly. "There shall be no get- 
ting up for me." 

"What is the matter with you?" he resumed. 

"Trouble," she shortly answered. "I've been a 
toiling up to the work'us, asking for a loaf, or a bit o' 
money: anything they'd give to me, just to keep body 
and soul together for my children. They turned me 
back again. They'll give me nothing. I may go into 
the union with the children if I will, but not a stiver 
of help'll they afford me out of it. Me, with a corpse 
in the house, and a bare cubbort!" 

"A corpse!" involuntarily repeated Thomas Godol- 
phin. "Who is dead?" 

"John." 

Curtly as the word was spoken, the tone yet betrayed 
its own pain. This John, the eldest son of the Bonds, 
had been attacked with the fever at the same time as 
the father and brother. They had succumbed to it: 
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this one liad recovered: or, at least, had appeared to 
be recovering. 

"I thought John was getting better," observed 
Thomas Godolphin. 

"He might ha' got better, if he'd had things to make 
bim better! Wine and meat and all the rest of it. He 
hadn't got 'em: and he's dead." 

Now, a subscription had been entered into for the 
relief of the poor sufferers from the fever, Godolphin, 
Crosse, and Godolphin having been amongst its most 
liberal contributors; and, to Thomas Godolphin's cer- 
tain knowledge, a full share, and a very good share, 
had been handed to the Bonds. Quite sufficient to 
furnish suitable nourishment for John Bond for some 
time to come. He did not say to the woman, "You 
have had enough: where's it gone to? it has been 
wasted in riot." That it had been wasted in riot and 
improvidence, there was no doubt, for it was in the 
nature of the Bonds so to waste it: but to cast reproach 
in the hour of affliction, was not the religion of common 
life practised by Thomas Godolphin. 

"Yes, they turned me back," she resumed, swaying 
herself nose and knees together, as before. "They 
wouldn't give me as much as a bit o' mouldy bread. 
I wasn't going home without taking something to my 
famished children; and I wasn't a going to beg like 
a common tramp. So I just sat myself down here; 
and I shan't care if I'm found stark and stiff in the 
morning!" 

"Get up, get up," said Thomas Godolphin. "I 
will give you something for bread for your children 
to-night." 

In the midst of his own sorrow he could feel for her, 
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improyident old sinaer though she was, and thou^ He 
knew her so to be. He coaxed and soothed, and finally 
prevailed upon her to tise, but dbe was in a re(^ess, 
sullen mood, and it took him a little effort before it 
was effected. She burst into tears when she thanked 
him, and turned off in the direction of the Pollard 
cottages. 

The reflection of Mr. Snow's bald head was con- 
spicuous on the surgery blind: he was standing between 
the window and the lamp. Thomas Godolphin observed 
it as he passed. He turned to the surgery door, which 
was at the side of the house, opened it, and saw that 
Mr. Snow was alone. 

The surgeon turned his head at the interruption, 
put down a glass jar which he held, and grasped his 
visitor's hand in silence. 

"Snowl why did you not write for me?" 

Mr. Snow brought down his hand on a pair of tiny 
scales, causing them to jangle and tingle. He had been 
bottling up his anger against Lady Sarah for some 
days now, and this was the first explosion. 

"Because I understood that she had done sa I was 
present when that poor child asked her to do it I 
found her on the floor in Sarah Anne's chamber. On 
the floor, if you'll believe me! Lying there, because 
she could not hold her aching head up. My lady had 
dragged her out of bed in the morning, ill as she was, 
and forced her to attend as usual upon Sarah Anne. 
I got it all out of ElizabetL ^ Mamma,' she said, when 
I pronounced it to be the fever, though she was almost 
beyond speaking then, 'you will write to Thomas 
(jbdolphin.' I never supposed but that my lady did it 
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Your sister, Miss Godolphin, inquired if you had been 
written for, and I told her yes." 

"Snow," came the next sad words, "could you not 
have saved her?" 

The surgeon shook his head and answered in a 
quiet tone, looking down at the stopper of a phial, 
which he had taken up and was turning about listlessly 
in his fingers. 

"Neither care nor skill could save her. I gave her 
the best I had to give. As did Dr. Beale. Godolphin," 
— raising his quick dark eyes, flashing then with a 
peculiar light — "she was ready to go. Let it be your 
consolation." 

Thomas Godolphin made no answer, and there was 
a pause of silence. Mr. Snow resumed. "As to my 
lady, the best consolation I wish her, is, that she may 
have her heart wrung with remembrance for years to 
come! I don't care what people may preach about 
charity and forgiveness; I do wish it. But she'll be 
brought to her senses, unless I am mistaken: she has 
lost her treasure and kept her bane. A year or two 
more, and that's what Sarah Anne will be." 

"She ought to have written for me." 

"She ought to do many things that she does not 
She ought to have sent Ethel from the house, as I told 
her, the instant the disorder appeared in it Not she. 
She kept her in her insane selfishness: and now I hope 
she's satisfied with her wodc. When alarming symp- 
toms showed themselves in Ethel, on the fourth day of 
her illness, I think it was, I said to my lady, *It is 
strange what can be keeping Mr. Godolphin!' 'Oh,' 
said she, *I did not write for him.' 'Not write!' I 
Answered: and I fear I used an ugly word to my lady's 
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face. Til write at once,' returned she, humbly. *0f 
course,' cried I, *when the steed's stolen we shut the 
stable-door.' It's the way of the world." 

Another pause. "I would have given anything to 
take Ethel from the house at the time; to take her 
from the town," observed Thomas Godolphin, in a low 
tone. "I said so then. But it could not be." 

"I should have done it, in your place," said Mr. 
Snow. "If my lady had said No, I'd have carried her 
off in the face of it. Not married, you say? Eubbish 
to that! Everybody knows she'd have been safe with 
you. And you would have been married as soon as 
was convenient. What are forms and ceremonies and 
carping tongues, in comparison with a girl's life? A 
life, precious as was Ethel's!" 

Thomas Godolphin leaned his forehead in his hand, 
lost in the retrospect. Oh, that he had taken her! that 
he had set at nought what he had then bowed to, the 
convenances of society! She might have been by his side 
now, in health and life, to bless him! Doubting words 
interrupted the train of thought. 

"And yet I don't know," the surgeon was repeating, 
in a dreamy manner. "What is to be, will be. We 
look back, all of us, and say, *If I had acted thus, if I 
had done the other, so and so would not have happened; 
events would have turned out differently.' But who is 
to be sure of it? Had you conveyed Ethel out of harm's 
way — as we might have thought it — there's no 
telling but she'd have had the fever just the same: her 
blood might have become tainted before she left the 
house. There's no knowing, Mr. Godolphin." 

"True. Good evening. Snow." 

He turned suddenly and hastily to the outer door, 
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but the surgeon caught him before he passed its 
threshold, and touched his arm to detain him. They 
stood there in the obscurity, their faces shaded in the 
dusky night. 

"She left you a parting word, Mr. Godolphin." 

"Ah?" 

"An hour before she died she was calm and sensible, 
though fearfully weak- Lady Sarah had gone to her 
favourite, and I was alone with Ethel. *Has he not 
come yet?' she asked me, opening her eyes. 'My 
dear,' I said^ 'he could not come-, he was never written 
for.' For I knew she alluded to you, and was deter- 
mined to tell her the truth, dying though she was. 
'What shall I say to him for you?' I continued. She 
put up her hand to motion my face nearer hers, for 
her voice was growing faint. 'Tell him, with my dear 
love, not to grieve,' she whispered, between her panting 
breath. 'Tell him that I am gone on before.' I think 
they were almost the last words she spoke." 

Thomas Godolphin leaned against the modest post 
of the surgery entrance, and drank in the words. Then 
he wrung the doctor's hand, and departed. Hurrying 
along the street like one who shrank from observation: 
for he did not care, just then, to encounter the gaze of 
his fellow-men. 

-Coming with a quick step up the side street, in 
which the entrance to the surgery was situated, was the 
Reverend Mr. Hastings. He stopped to accost the 
surgeon. 

"Was that Mr. Godolphin?" 

"Ay. This is a blow for him." 

Mr. Hastings' voice insensibly sank to a whisper. 
"Maria tells me that he did not know of Ethel's death 
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or illness. Until they arrived here to-night, they 
thought it was Sarah Anne who died. He went up to 
Lady Sarah's after the train came in, thinking so." 

"Lady Sarah's a fool," was the complimentary re- 
joinder of Mr. Snow. 

"She is, in some things," warmly assented the rector. 
"The telegraphic message she despatched to Scotland, 
telling of the death, was so obscurely worded as to cause 
them to assume it alluded to Sarah Anne." 

"Ah well! she's only heaping burdens on her con- 
science," rejoined Mr. Snow, in a philosophic tone. 
"She has lost Ethel, through want of care (as I firmly 
believe) in not keeping her out of the way of infection; 
she prevented their last meeting, through not writing 
to him; she " 

"He could not have saved her, had he been here," 
interrupted Mr. Hastings. 

"Nobody said he could. There would have been 
satisfaction in it for him, though. And for her, too, 
poor child." 

Mr. Hastings did not contest the point. He was so 
very practical a man (in contradistinction to an ima- 
ginative one) that he saw little use in "last" interviews, 
unless they were made productive of actual good. He 
was disposed to regard such as bordering on the senti- 
mental. 

"I have been down to Whinnett's," he remarked. 
"They sent to the rectory, while I was gone to the 
station to meet Maria. That raw footboy of theirs 
came, saying, 'She'd not live through the night, and 
wanted the parson.' I had a great mind to send word 
back that if she was in want of the parson, she should 
have seen him before." 
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"She's as likely to live through this night as sh« 
has bees: any night for the last six months/' said Mr. 
Snow. "Not a day, since then, but she has been, as 
may be said, dying." 

"And never to awaken to a thought that it might 
be desirable to make ready for the journey until the 
twelfth hour!" exclaimed Mr. Hastings. "'When I have 
a convenient season I will call for thee!' If I have 
been to the Whinnetts' once latterly, I have been ten 
times, and never could get to see her. Why don't 
these indifferent people turn Papists?" 

Mr. Snow did not detect the point of the remark. 
"That they may be cured by a modem miracle?" asked 
he. Whidi caused the rector of All Souls' to give a 
short petulant stamp on the flags with the heel of his 
shoe. 

"I say that they wilfully put off all thought of death 
until the twelfth hour. And then they send for me, or 
for one of my brethren, and expect ^at an hour's de- 
votion will insure their entrance into heaven. Let such 
go to the Vicar of Eome for the keys," he cynically 
added. "/ don't keep them." 

"Did Mrs. Whinnett send for you herself? or did 
the household?" inquired Mr. Snow. 

"She, I expect: she was dressed for the occasion," 
replied the clergyman, more cynically than before. 
"She wore white gloves, and had a few diamond rings 
drawn on over their fingers! Will she live long?" 

"It is uncertain. She may last for six months 
longer: or she may go next week. It will be sudden 
when it does eome. Have you heard that Bond is 
dead?" 

"I should think I have!" said the rector. "His 
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mother went up to the workhouse this evening, and 
pretty nearly turned the place inside out with her 
abuse. She said he had died of starvation, and that 
they had killed him through not affording out-door re- 
lief. Paxton met me and told me about it, as I was 
walking to the station. 'Is it true that he has died 
from want of food?' asked Paxton of me. I think he 
was getting a little alarmed, you see, Snow, lest he 
should be hauled over by the board and brought in re- 
sponsible. * Nonsense,' said I, 'he has died of the 
fever,' which sent Paxton away contented." 

"You are both wrong," rejoined Mr. Snow. "John 
Bond died neither of the fever nor of want of food: 
but from the effects of his irregular life. He got well 
of the fever; but his constitution was shattered, and 
could not carry him through the debility that the fever 
left. His sins took him to the grave. As to starva- 
tion? — they held a carouse in the house only last 
Sunday. You wise gentlemen should not have made 
them a present of quite so much money all at once," 
nodded Mr. Snow. 

The rector spoke up impulsively, as if the subject 
angered him. "I washed my hands of it; I washed 
my hands of it at the time! I told them it was a sense- 
less thing to do: but I was not listened to. It's not 
possible * to beat provident habits into such as the 
Bonds. Give them a five-pound note, and it is flung 
away in a few hours. They'll live as they always 
have lived: tope and stuff one day, and starve the 
next." 

He turned away as he spoke, and walked home at 
a brisk pace. Maria was alone when he entered. Mrs. 
Hastings and Grace were out of the room, talking to 
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some late applicant: a clergyman's house, like a parish 
apothecary's, is never free long together. Divested of 
her travelling cloaks, and seated before the fire in her 
quiet merino dress, Maria looked as much at home as 
if she had never quitted it. The blaze, flickering oii 
her face, betrayed to the keen glance of the rector 
that her eyelashes were wet. 

"Grieving after Broomhead already, Maria?" asked 
he, his tone a stem one. 

"Oh papa, no I I am glad to be at home. I was 
thinking of poor Ethel." 

"She is better off. The time may come, Maria — 
we none of us know what is before us — when some of 
you young ones who are left may wish you had died 
as she has. Many a one, battling for very existence 
with the world's carking cares, wails out a vain wish 
that he had been taken early from the evil to come." 

"It must be so dreadful for Thomas Godolphin!" 
Maria resumed, looking straight into the fire, and 
speaking as if in commune with herself, more than to 
her father. 

^"Thomas Godolphin must find another love." 

It was one of those phrases, spoken in satire only, 
to which the rector of All Souls' was occasionally given. 
He saw so much to condemn in the world, things which 
grated harshly on his superior mind, that his speech 
had become imbued with a touch of gall, and he would 
often give utterance to cynical remarks, not at the 
moment called for. 

Maria took the words literally. She turned to Mr. 
Hastings; her cheek flushed, her hands clasped; alto- 
gether betraying vivid emotion. "Oh papa! another 
love! You should not say it of Thomas Godolphin. 
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Love, such as his, is not for a week or a year: it is 
for all time." 

The rector paused a moment in his reply. His 
penetrating gaze was fixed upon his daughter. ^^May 
I inquire whence you have derived your knowledge of 
*love,' Miss Maria Hastings?" 

Her eyes drooped, her face turned erimson, her 
manner grew confused. She turned her countenance 
from that of her father, and stammered forth some 
lame excuse. "Everybody knows, papa, that Thomas 
Godolphin was fond of Ethel." 

"Possibly. But everybody does not know that 
Maria Hastings deems herself qualified to descant upon 
the subject," was the reply of the rector. And Maria 
shrank into silence. 

CHAPTER XV. 

Doat to Dost. 

There came a day, not many days afterwards, 
when Maria Hastings, her sisters^ and two of her 
brothers, were gathered in sombre silence around the 
study window of the rectory. The room was built out 
at the back of the house, over the kitehen, and its 
side window commanded a full view of the churchyard 
of All Souls', and of the church porch: the only window 
in the house which did command the uninterrupted 
view. It was known to the public that nothing dis- 
pleased the Reverend Mr. Hastings more than for irre- 
verent idlers to come into the churchyard, staring and 
gaping and whispering their comments, while he was 
performing the service of the burial of the dead. And 
his wishes were generally respected, the mob con- 
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tenting themselves with collecting in a dense body be- 
fore the entrance gates; those, who were lucky enough 
to get near, pushing their noses through the bars. Not 
a few noses would bear afterwards the marks of the 
beadle's staff. It was that functionary's custom to 
plant himself withinside the gate, staff in hand, his 
back to the mob, and his face to the ceremony: when, 
by a dexterous backhanded trick, which the beadle 
had become expert in, down would come the staff upon 
the array of noses, in the most inopportune and unex- 
pected manner. This had once been productive of 
what the beadle called a row, and the mob were con- 
veyed off-hand before the sitting magistrates. The re- 
sult was, that fourteen rebels were condemned to four* 
and- twenty hours' solitary confinement, and the beadle, 
his cocked-hat, and his staff, reigned triumphant ever- 
more. 

But, on this day that we are speaking of, the 
churchyard was not left quite so free as ordinarily, and 
stragglers took up their stations within it, defying 
the beadle. Mr. Hastings' family stole into the room 
alluded to. Grace, who constituted herself mistress of 
the others a vast deal more than Mrs. Hastings herself 
did, allowed the blind to be drawn up about two inches 
at the bottom of the window; and Maria, Isaac, Harry, 
and Rose, kneeling down for convenience' sake, brought 
their faces into contact with it, as the mob outside the 
churchyard gate did there. Human nature is the same 
everywhere, whether in the carefully-trained children 
of a Christian gentleman, or in those who know no 
training but what the streets give. 

The funeral, even now, was inside the church: it 
had been inside so long that those eager watchers, 
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estimating time by their impatience, began to think it 
was never coming out. A sudden movement in the 
church porch reassured them. "Grace," said Maria, 
below her breath, "it is coming now." And Grace 
knelt down and made one with the rest. Grace had to 
stoop her head uncomfortably, as they did. But they 
dared not have the blind higher, lest Mr. Hastings 
should detect them at the window: or, worse still, 
Thomas Godolphin. 

Slowly — slowly — on it came. The Reverend 
Mr. Hastings first in his white robes; the coffin next; 
Thomas Godolphin last, with a stranger by his sida 
Nothing more, save some pall-bearers, in their white 
scarfs, and the necessary attendants. It was a per- 
fectly simple funeral: according well with what the dead 
had been in her simple life. 

The sight of this stranger took the curious gazers 
by surprise. Who was he? A spare man, past the 
middle age, with a red nose and an unmistakable wig 
on his head. The rumours circulating in Prior's Ash 
had been that Thomas Godolphin would be the sole 
mourner. Lady Sarah Grame's relatives — and she 
could not boast of many — lived far north of Aberdeen. 
"Who can he be?" murmured Grace Hastings. 

"Why, don't you girls know? That's through your 
having stuck yourselves in the house all the morning, 
for fear you should lose the funeral. If you had gone 
out, you'd have heard who he is." The retort came 
from Harry Hastings. Let it be a funeral or a wedding, 
that may be taking place under their very sight, boys 
must be boys all the world over. And so they ever 
will be. 

"Who is he, then?" asked Grace. 
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"He is Ethel's uncle," answered Harry. "He 
arrived by the train this morning. The Earl of Mac- 
something. 

"The Earl of Macsomething!" repeated Grace. 

Harry nodded. "Mac begins the name, and I forget 
the rest. Lady Sarah was his sister." 

"Is, you mean," said Grace. "It must be Lord 
Macdoune." 

The church porch was opposite the study window. 
The grave had been dug in a line between the two, 
nearly close to the family vault of the Godolphins and 
to the entrance gate of the churchyard. On it came, 
crossing the broad churchyard path which wound round 
to the road, crossing over patches of grass, treading 
between mounds and graves. The clergyman took his 
place at the head, the mourners near him, the rest dis- 
posing themselves decently around. 

"Grace," whispered Isaac, "if we had the window 
open an inch, we should hear." And Grace was 
pleased to accord her sanction, and they silently 
raised it 

"Man that is bom of woman hath but a short 
time to live, and is fall of misery. He cometh up and 
is cut down like a flower; he fleeth as it were a 
shadow, and never continueth in one stay." 

The children — indeed they were but little more — 
hushed their breath and listened, and looked at Thomas 
Godolphin. Thomas Godolphin stood there, his head 
bowed, .his face still, the gentle wind stirring his thin 
dark hair. It was probably a marvel to himself in 
after-life, how he had contrived, in that closing hour, 
to retain his calmness before the world. 

"The coffin's lowered at last!" broke out Harry, 
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who had been more curious to watch the movements of 
the men, than the aspect of Thomas Godolphin. 

"Hush, SU-!" sharply rebuked Grace. And the 
minister's voice again stole over the silence. 

"Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty God of his 
great mercy to take unto himself the soul of our dear 
sister here departed, we therefore commit her body to 
the ground; earth to earth .... ashes to ashes .... 
dust to dust .... in sure and certain hope of the 
Resurrection to eternal life, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ; who shall change our vile body, that it may be 
like unto his glorious body, according to the mighty 
working, whereby he is able to subdue all things to 
himself." 

Every word came home to Thomas Godolphin's 
senses; every syllable vibrated upon his heartstrings. 
That sure and certain hope laid hold of his soul, never 
again to quit it. It diflFused its own holy peace and 
calm in his troubled mind: and never, until that 
moment, had he fully realized the worth, the truth, of 
her dying legacy: "Tell him that I am gone on before." 
A few years: God, now present with him, alone knew 
how few or how many: and Thomas Godolphin would 
have joined her in eternal life. 

But why had Mr. Hastings come to a temporary 
pause? Because his eyes had fallen upon one, then 
gliding up from the entrance of the churchyard to take 
his place amidst the mourners. One who had evidently 
arrived in a hurry. He wore neither scarf nor hatband, 
neither cloak nor hood: nothing but a full suit of 
plain black clothes. 

"Look, Maria!" whispered Grace. 

It was George Godolphin. He fell quietly in below 
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liis brother, his hat caxried in his hand, his head bowed, 
his fair curls waving in the breeze. It was all the work 
of an instant: and the minister resumed: 

"I heard a voice from heaven, saying unto me, 
Write, From henceforth blessed are the dead which 
die in Lord: even so saith the Spirit; for they rest 
from their labours." 

lAnd so went on the service to the end. 
iThe beadle, with much bustle and a liberal use of 
his staff, scattered and dispersed the mob from the 
gates, so as to clear a passage. Two mourning-coaches 
were in waiting. Thomas Godolphin came forth, lean- 
ing on his brother's arm, both of them bare-headed 
still. They entered one; Lord Macdoune stepped into 
the other. 

"Thomas!" cried George Godolphin, leaning for- 
ward and seizing his brother's hand impulsively, 
as the mourning-coach paced slowly on, "I should 
have been here in good time, but for a delay in the 
train." 

"How did you hear of it? I did not know where 
to write to you," was the reply of Thomas, spoken 
calmly. 

"I heard of it at Broomhead. I went back there, 
and then I came off at once. Thomas, could they not 
save her?" 

A slight, negative movement was all Thomas 
Godolphin's answer. "How did you find your father, 
George?" 

"Breaking. Breaking fast. Thomas, all his talk 
is, that he must come home to die." 

"To Ashlydyat. I know. How is he to oome to it? 
The Folly is not Ashlydyat. He has desired me to see 
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t;hat he is at Prior's Ash before Christmas, and I shall 
do so." 

George looked surprised. "Desired you to see that 
he is?" 

"If he is not back speedily, I am to go to Broom- 
head." 

"Oh, I see. That your authority, upholding his, 
may be pitted against my lady's. TsJte care, Thomas: 
she- may prove stronger than both of you put to- 
gether." 

"I think not," replied Thomas quietly; and he 
placed his elbow on the window-frame and bent his 
face upon his hand, as if wishing for silence. 

Meanwhile the Reverend Mr. Hastings had passed 
through the private gate to his own garden; and half 
a dozen men were shovelling in earth upon the cof&n 
as fast as they could shovel it, sending it with a rattle 
upon the bright plate, which told who was mouldering 
within: 

"Ethel Gramb. Aged twenty years." 

CHAPTER XVI. 

A Midnight Walk. 

Thomas Godolphin sat in his place at the bank, 
opening the morning letters. It was some little time 
subsequent to the interment of Ethel Grame, and the 
second week in December was ahready on the wane. 
In two days more it was his intention to start for 
Broomhead: for no tidings arrived of the return of Sir 
George. The very last of the letters he came upon, 
was one bearing the Scotch post-mark. A little poor 
note with a scrawled address: no wonder the sorting- 
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clerk had placed it underneath! It looked singularly 
obscure, in comparison with those large blue letters 
and their business hands. 

Thomas Godolphin knew the writing. It -was 
Margery's. And we may as well read the contents 
with him, verbatim: 

"Mb. Thomas Sir, 
"I imbrace this favurible oportunaty of adresing 
you for I considur it my duty to take up my pen and 
inform you about my master. He's not long for this 
world ^ Mr. Thomas I know it by good tokens which I 
don't write not being a easy writer but they are none 
the less true. The master's fretting his life away 
because he is not at home and she is a keeping him 
because she's timorus of the fever. But you saw how it 
was sir when you was here and it's the same story 
still. There'd have been a fight for it with my lady 
but if I'd been you Mr. Thomas I'd have took him 
also when me and the young ladies went with you to 
Prior's Ash, When I got back here, sir I see a awful 
change in him and Mr. George he see it but my lady 
didn't, I pen these here lines sir to say you had better 
come off at once and not wait for it to be nearer 
Christmas, The poor master he's always saying Thomas 
is coming for me Thomas is coming for me but I'd not 
answer for it now that he will ever get back alive, Sir 
it was the worst day's work he ever did to go away at 
all from Ashlydyat if my lady was dying to live at 
the new Folly place she might have went to it but not 
him, When we do a foolish wrong thing we don't 
think of the consekences at the time at least not much 
of em but we think all the more after and fret our 

The Shadow of Ashlydyat. I. 14 
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hearts out with blame and it have been slowly killing 
him ever since, I am vexed to disturb you Mr. Thomas 
with this epistle for I know you must be in enough 
grief of your own just now, 

"Your humble servant 

"Margery." 

Thomas Godolphin read it over twice, and then 
crossed to the opposite side of the private room, where 
sat a gentleman at another desk. A tall, portly man, 
with a fresh colour, large keen dark eyes, and hair 
white as snow. It was Mr. Crosse. 

"Anything particular, Thomas?" he asked, as 
Thomas Godolphin put the letter in his hand. 

"Not in business. Read it, will you?" 

Mr. Crosse read the letter through. "Is it my 
advice you wish for?" asked he, when he came to the 
last word. 

"Not exactly," replied Thomas Godolphin. "I 
have made up my mind, I believe." 

"To go immediately?" 

"Yes. Withm an hour." 

"Right. It is what I should have recommended you 
to do, had you been undecided. When it comes to letter- 
writing widi Margery, the thing is serious, rely upon it." 

Thomas Godolphin returned to his own place, gave 
some twenty minutes to business, and then passed into 
the sitting-room. Janet and Bessy were alone in it 
Janet was looking over her housekeeping accounts — 
never a more exact controller than she — Bessy was 
indulging herself with a look at the morning's paper. 

"Janet, I am going to Broomhead." 

Janet, who had been adding up some figures, marked 
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down the sum total, before she turned to her brother. 
"Have you had news? Not another despatch!" 

"I have had a letter from Margery," said Thomas, 
sitting down for an instant near the table, and pro- 
ducing the letter. "I shall start at once, Janet, and 
not wait for Saturday." 

The remarks of the two sisters on the letter were 
very different. "He never will reach home alive," said 
Janet, in a low tone, in acquiescence with the one re- 
mark which, of all the rest, took most hold upon her. 

"Thomas, go you, and bring him straight off at 
once," said practical Bessy. "If papa has this strong 
wish to be back, it is not to be tolerated that he must 
give it up to the whims of my lady. Never was such 
a thing heard of in these enlightened days, as for a 
man to be under petticoat government to that extent. 
As good constitute him a prisoner at once. If he 
desires to return to the Folly, he shall return. We 
know that in illness there's no place like home." 

Janet shook her head. "He cannot come homey 
Bessy. Ashlydyat is his home; not the Folly." 

"At any rate, he will be closer to it at the Folly 
than he is at Broomhead," was Bessy's answer. 

And within the hour Thomas Godolphin had started. 

The railway station nearest to Broomhead, was three 
miles distant from it, road way: but there was a shorter 
cut across some fields — bearing past the house of that 
Mr. Sandy Bray, if you are curious to know — which 
reduced it to less than two. It was one of those rural 
stations so little frequented, that travellers are tempted 
to ask why they were built. Such a thing as a fly for 
hire, or an omnibus, had never yet been seen at it, at 
mid-day: you may therefore judge what chance Thomas 

14* 
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Godolphin had of either, getting there, as he did, at 
midnight. He was the only passenger to descend, and 
the train went shrieking on. The man, who lived in 
the one-roomed cottage close by, and was called the 
station-master, appeared to be the only official to re- 
ceive him. A man who had been drafted thither from 
one of the English lines. 

"For Broomhead, sir?" he questioned, recognizing 
the traveller. 

"Yes. Do you happen to know how Sir George 
Godolphin is?" 

"He looks rare and poorly, sir. He was past here 
in his carriage to-day. Huddled up in a comer of it, 
as if he was cold; or else hadn't got the strength to 
sit up. Her ladyship was inside with him." 

"There's no porter about, I suppose?" 

"He has been gone this two hours, sir. I'd oflPer 
to carry your luggage myself, but I shall have the up 
express by in half an hour. I shut up for the night 
then." 

"I would not trouble you for so trifling a matter, 
were you at liberty, at this hour," replied Thomas 
Godolphin. 

"He took up his portmanteau himself: a small 
thing not much larger thian what the French would 
call a petit sac-de-nuit, containing little besides a clean 
shirt and his shaving tackle: and started, bending his 
stepS' not along the road, but across it to the stile. 

"I'd not take the field way to-night, sir, if I were 
you," said the man from the station door. "The road 
is the safest." 

"Why is it?" asked Thomas Godolphin. 

"There's a nasty bit, the field way, a quarter of a 
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mile afore you come to Bray's. Anybody, not knowing 
it well, might take the wrong tmning, and go, head 
first, into the dam." 

"But I do know it well," said Thomas Godolphin. 
"And the night is light enough for me to distinguish 
the turnings." 

The station-master looked up at the skies. If that's 
not speaking figuratively, for he could see nothing but 
fog. A light, hazy mist; not a dark one; which seemed 
likely to turn to rain. He said no more, save a 
Good-night, sir: and Thomas Godolphin walked on. 
Hesitating for a moment between the two roads, and 
then turning decisively to that of the fields, as if some 
hidden impulse impelled him. Perhaps it did. 

It was not a pleasant night, a pleasant time, or a 
pleasant way: and Thomas Godolphin, as he sped on, 
began to think he should have done well to telegraph 
his intended journey from Prior's Ash to Broomhead, 
that they might have sent a conveyance to await him 
at the station. Regrets were of no use now, and he 
trudged along, taking two steps forward, and slipping 
one back, for the ground in places was wet and slip- 
pery. It was a peculiar night. There was no moon; 
there were no stars; no skies in fact to be seen at all, 
as you have heard; and yet the night was light The 
haze itself seemed to cast a light: it was not near the 
earth, not surrounding Thomas Godolphin; but ap- 
peared to be far away, like a gauzy curtain shrouding 
the heavens and the horizon. 

What were Thomas Godolphin's thoughts bent upon? 
Need you ask? For some time to come, days and 
weeks and months, they must run chiefly on her who 
had left him. ^He remembered his last arrival at 
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Broomhead: he remembered his thoughts as he had 
walked from the station as he was doing now; though 
then it had been by daylight. His musings had been 
of Ethel, and his coming marriage; of that farewell 
kiss which she had pressed upon his lips. Now^ — now 
he must only think of her as one of Heaven's angels. 

He lifted his hat to wipe his brow, and then changed 
his load to the other hand. He was coming to the 
dam now. He could hear its waters. Go carefully, 
Thomas Godolphin! A few steps down that dark turn- 
ing, and you might never be heard of more. But he 
knew the way, and the night was light, and he bore 
on his proper course, and the dangerous turn was 



A little way farther on, and he could discern the 
outline of Bray's cottage in the distanca A light burnt 
in one of the windows, and he wondered who was ilL 
Probably Margery's sister. It was a diversion to his 
own sad reflections. Next he became absorbed in 
thoughts of his father. How should he find him? Ideas, 
we all know, assume the colouring of surrounding as- 
sociations, and Thomas Godolphin, in that solitary mid- 
night hour, grew to take a more sombre view of the 
news contained in Margery's letter than he had hitherto 
done. It is wonderful how circumstances affect us! In 
the broad light of day, walking, for instance, as he 
had done previously to Broomhead, apprehensions would 
not have come over him. Now he pictured his father 
(by no will of his own: the scenes rose up uncalled) 
as lying ill; perhaps dying. Perhaps even then a tele- 
graphic message to him might be on its road to Prior's 
Ash! Perhaps — 

A shrill scream right over his head! And Thomas 
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Godolphin positively started. It proceeded from some 
night-bird that had dived down upon him and now 
flew onwards, flapping its wings. That superstitious 
Margery would have called it an evil omen. 

Thomas Godolphin followed it with his eyes, spe- 
culating upon what bird it could be. It looked like a 
seaguU; had screamed like one: but the sea was far 
off, and, if it was one, it must have come a long dis- 
tance. 

Back it came again, and dived down as before. 
Seemed to ^ve down close upon his head, as those 
ugly leather-winged bats will do. Thomas Godolphin 
did not like it, and he wished the pprtmanteau in his 
hand had been a gun. "Nasty screaming things!" he 
ejaculated. "I wonder what good these restless night- 
birds do, save disturb from sleep any worn-out mortal, 
who may be within hearing?" 

Scenes of the recent past rose up before him: the 
dark sombre scenes in which he had been an actor. 
The ominous Shadow of Ashlydyat, striking on his 
sight as he turned the ash-trees, the night of his previous 
summons to Broomhead: the dead face of Ethel lying 
on her bed: the reminiscence of the funeral scene; of 
his walking away from it with the dull sound of the 
earth falling on her coffin smiting his ears! None of 
them pleasant things to recall at that particular hour. 
Why should they have come to him? 

"What business had they there at such a time?" 

Drive them away he could not But neither did' 
he try. They served to make doubly sad, doubly 
ominous, his new fears for his father. He knew how 
precarious was Sir George's life. What if he were 
then dying! Nay, what if it were the very moment of 
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his departure? — if he were dead? having called upon 
his children; upon him, Thomas, in vain? 

That odious bird once more! It flew over his head 
with a shriek shriller than the last. Thomas Godolphin 
was at that moment within a few paces of a stile which 
lay in his path. He turned his head round to look 
after the bird, not slackening his pace, putting out his 
hand before him to save himself from knocking violently 
against the stile. The hand came in contact with the 
stile, and Thomas let it rest momentarily: his head 
was turned still, watching the bird, which was then 
flying round and round, making fierce circlets in the 
air. 

But he could not stop there all night, staring at 
the bird, and he turned sharply round to cross the 
stile. Placing one foot on its lower rail, he — 

What made Thomas Godolphin start back as if he 
had been shot? Who and what was that, standing on 
the other side of the stile fixedly gazing at him? A 
tall, shadowy, upright form, all* dark, bearing the un- 
mistakable features of Sir George Godolphin. 

Will you — you strong-, practical, unimaginative 
men of the world — forgive Thomas Godolphin if in 
that one brief moment the wild superstitions, instilled 
into his mind in childhood, were allowed their play? 
Forgive him, or not, it was the fact. In imagination, 
but the instant before, he had seen his father lying 
upon his bed, the soul parting from the body: and 
Thomas Godolphin as much believed what he now saw 
before him was his father^s spirit, as that he, himself, 
wasr in existence. The spirit, appearing to him in the 
moment of its departure. His flesh turned cold, and 
the drops gathered on his brow. 
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"My son, can it be you?" 

Thomas Grodolphin came out of his folly, and grasped 
his father. That it was real flesh and blood which 
yielded to his arms, he now knew: but' perhaps the 
surprise that it should be so, was even greater than the 
other emotion. Sir George Godolphin there! at that 
midnight hour! nearly a mile from his home! and 
bareheaded! Was it really Sir George? Thomas Godol- 
phin rubbed his eyes, and thought he, himself, must 
have taken leave of his senses. 

"My father! my dear father! what are you doing 
here?" 

"I thought rd go to the station, Thomas, and see 
about a special train. I must go to Ashlydyat to die." 

Thomas got over the stile. The tone, the manner, 
the words altogether had betrayed to him an unhappy 
fact: that his father's mind was not in a state of per- 
fect sanity. He trembled for his health, too. It was 
a cold raw night, sloppy under foot in places, and here 
was Sir George in his black evening costume, his white 
waistcoat, without so much as an over-coat thrown on! 
He, who had only been out since that last fainting-fit 
in a close carriage; and then well wrapped up. 

"Where is your hat, father?" 

The old knight lifted his hand to his head and felt 
it, as if he had not known that his hat was away. "I 
must have come out without it, Thomas," he said. 
"What was that noise over there?" he continued, point- 
ing above the stile to the way Thomas had come, his 
frame shaking all over with cold, as he spoke. 

"I think it was a seagull. Or some screeching 
night-bird." 

"I could not get over the stile, Thomas. The walk 
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seemed to have taken the strength out of me. How 
did you come here? I thought you were at Prior's 
Ash." 

Thomas Godolphin was busy. He had taken off his 
great-coat, and was putting it on his father, buttoning 
it up carefully. A less man in size than Sir George, 
it ^d not fit very well: but Sir George had shrunk* 
The hat fitted better. 

"But you have not got a hat yourself!" said Sir 
George, surveying his son's head, when he had sub- 
mitted in patient silence' to the dressing. 

"I don't want one," replied Thomas. "The night- 
air will not hurt me." Nevertheless, all the way to 
Broomhead, he was looking on either side, if per- 
chance he might come upon Sir George's hat, lying in 
the road. 

Thomas drew his father close, to support him. on 
his arm, and they commenced their walk to the house. 
Not until then did Thomas know how very weak his 
father was. Stooping, shivering, tripping with every 
other step, it appeared impossible that he could walk 
back: the wonder was, how he had walked there. 

Thomas Godolphin halted in dismay. How was he 
to get his father home? Carry him, he could not: it 
was beyond his physical strength. The light in Bray's 
window suggested a thought to him. 

"Father, I think you had better go to Bray's, and 
stay there while I see for your hand-chair. You are 
not able to walk." 

"I won't go to Bray's," returned the knight, with 
a touch of fiery vehemence. "I don't like Bray, and 
I will not put my foot inside his threshold. Besides, 
it's late, and my lady will miss us." 
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He pressed on somewhat better towards home, and 
Thomas Godolphin saw nothing else that could be 
done, save to press with him, and give him all the 
help in his power. "My dear father, you should have 
waited until the morning,** he said, "and have gone 
out then." 

"But I wanted to see about a train, Thomas," re- 
monstrated the knight. "And I can't do it in the day. 
She will not let me. When we drive past the railway 
station, she won't get out, and won't let me. Thomas! 
I want to go back to Ashlydyat." 

"I have come to take you back, my dear father." 

"Ay, ay. And mind you are firm when she says 
I must not go because of the fever. The fever will 
not hurt me, Thomas. I can't be firm. I am grown 
feeble, and people take my will from me. You are my 
firstborn son, Thomas." 

"Yes." 

"Then you must be firm for me, I say." 

"I will be, father." 

"This is a rough road, Thomas!" 

"No, it is smooth: and I am glad that it is. But 
you are tired." 

The old knight bent his head, as if picking his 
steps. Presently he lifted it again: 

"Thomas, when do they quit Ashlydyat?" 

"Who, sir? The Verralls? They have not had 
notice yet." 

Sir George stopped. He drew up his head to its 
full height, and turned to his son. "Not had notice? 
When, then, do I go back? I won't go to Lady 
Godolphin's Folly. I must go to Ashlydyat" 
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"Yes, sir," said Thomas, soothingly. "I will see 
about it." 

The knight, satisfied, resumed his walk. "Of course 
you will see about it. You are my son and heir, 
Thomas. I depend upon you." 

They pursued their way for some little time in 
silence, and then Sir George spoke again, his tone a 
hushed one. "Thomas, I have put on mourning for 
her. I mourn her as much as you do. And you did 
not get there in time to see her alive!" 

"Not in time. No," replied Thomas, looking hard 
into the mist overhead. 

"Fd have come to the funeral, Thomas, if she had 
let me. But she was afraid of the fever. George got 
there in time for it?" 

"Barely." 

"When he came back to Broomhead, and heard of 
it, he was so cut up, poor fellow. Cut up for your 
sake, Thomas. He said he should be in time to follow 
her to the grave if he started at once, and he went ofP 
then. Thomas" — dropping his voice still lower — 
"whom shall you take to Ashlydyat now?" 

"My sisters." 

"Nay. But as your wife? You will be replacing 
Ethel sometime." 

"I shall never marry now, father." 

At length Broomhead was reached. Thomas held 
open the gate of the shrubbery for his father, and 
guided him through it. 

"Shall we have two engines, Thomas?" 

"Two engines, sir! What for?" 

"They'd take us quicker, you know. This is not 
the station!" broke forth Sir George, in a sharp, wail- 
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ing tone of complaint, as they emerged beyond the 
shrubbery, and the house stood in face of them. "Oh, 
Thomas! you said you were taking me to Ashlydyat! 
I cannot die away from it!" 

Thomas Grodolphin stood nearly confounded. His 
father's discourse, the greater part of it, at any rate, 
had been so rational, that he had begun to hope he 
was mistaken as to his weakness of mind. "My dear 
father, be at rest," he said: "we will start if you like 
with morning light. But, to go now to the station 
would not forward us: it is by this time closed for the 
night." 

They found the house in a state of commotion. Sir 
George had been missed, and servants were out, search- 
ing for him. Lady Godolphin regarded Thomas with 
all the eyes she possessed, thunderstruck at his appear- 
ance there and then. "What miracle brought you 
here?" she exclaimed, wonderingly. 

"No miracle. Lady Godolphin. I am thankful that 
I happened to come. What might have become of Sir 
George without me, I know not. I expect he would 
have remained at the stile where I found him until 
morning: and might have caught his death." 

"He will catch that speedily, if he is to decamp 
out of the house at midnight in this mad manner," 
peevishly rejoined my lady. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

The Last Journey. 

"I BEG your pardon, Lady Godolphin. That is 
not the question." 

"Not the question!" reiterated Lady Godolphin. 
"I say that it is the question. The question is, whether 
Sir George is better and safer here than he would be 
at Prior's Ash. And of course he is so." 

"I think not," replied Thomas Godolphin, quietly. 
"He would be equally well at Prior's Ash: equally 
safe, as I believe and trust. And the anxiety to be 
there, which has taken hold of his mind, has grown 
too strong to be repressed. The detaining him here, 
against his wish, would make him ill, Lady Godolphin. 
Not the retui:n to his home." 

"Prior's Ash is an unhealthy place just now." 

"Its unhealthiness has passed. The last to be attacked 
was — was Ethel. And you are aware that the time, 
since then, may be counted by weeks." 

"Sir George is partially childish," pursued Lady 
Godolphin. "You may see for yourself fliat he is. It 
would be most unreasonable, it would be ridiculous to 
take notice of his whims. Look at his starting out of 
the house to-night, with nothing on, and roaming a 
mile or two away in the dark! Is that a proof of 
sanity?" 

"It is a proof how fixedly his mind is bent upon 
returning home," replied Thomas Godolpliin. "He 
was endeavouring, as I have already informed you, 
Lady Godolphin, to make his way to the railway 
station." 
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"I shall have him watched in future," said she. 

"Lady Godolphin," he resumed, speaking in the 
calmly quiet tone which characterised him, unmistak- 
ably firm now, in the midst of its courteousness, "I 
am here by the desire of my father to accompany him 
back to Prior's Ash. I may almost say, to convey him 
back: for I fear he can no longer boast much power 
of his own, in any way. The last words I said to him, 
before entering, were, that he should start, if it pleased 
him, with morning light. I must keep my promise." 

"Do you defy me, Thomas Godolphin?" ^ 

" I have no wish to do so. I have no wish to abate 
a particle of the respect and consideration due to you 
as my father's wife. At the same time, my duty to 
him is paramoimt: I hold it more sacred. Lady Go- 
dolphin, than any earthly thing. He has charged me, 
by my duty, to see him back to Ashlyd — to Prior's 
Ash: and I shall do so." 

"You would see him back, I suppose, if Prior's 
Ash were full of snakes and scorpions?" returned my 
lady, somewhat losing her temper. 

"It is full of neither. Nothing is there, so far as 
I am aware, that can harm Sir George. Can you urge 
a single good reason why he should not return to it, 
Lady Godolphin?" 

The delicate bloom on my lady's cheeks was surely 
heightened — or did Thomas Godolphin fancy it? 
"But, what if I say he shall not return?" she asked, 
her voice slightly raised. 

"I think you will not say it. Lady Godolphin," he 
replied. "It is Sir George's wish to go to Prior's Ash, 
and it is my province to see that wish carried out — 
as he has requested me. Much as I desire to respect 
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your feelings, and any plans you may have formed, 
they cannot weigh with me in this case. There is no 
necessity whatever for your returning home, Lady Go- 
dolphin, unless you choose to do so: but Sir George 
will leave for it to-morrow." 

"And you boast that you do not defy me!" cried 
Lady Godolphin. with a short laugh. "I would use 
force to keep him in this house, rather than he should 
go out of it against my will." 

"Force?" repeated Thomas Godolphin, looking at 
her for an explanation. "What sort of force?" 

"Physical force," she answered, putting on a degree 
of fair suavity. "I would command the servants to 
bar his egress." 

A faint smile crossed Thomas Godolphin's lips. "Do 
not try that. Lady Godolphin," he replied, in the 
respectful manner of one who tenders earnest advice. 
"I should be sorry indeed to oppose publicly my 
authority to yours. You know the servants have, most 
of them, grown old in our service: and that may be 
their excuse: but there is not one of them but would 
be obedient to the lifting of my finger, in the cause of 
their master." 

Lady Godolphin was foiled. Lady Godolphin had 
been long^aware that she should be foiled, if it ever 
came to an encounter — strength against strength — 
between her and Thomas Godolphin. Easy George 
she could manage, the Miss Godolphins she could put 
down, Sir George was, now, as a very reed in her 
hands. But Thomas? — he was different None of 
them had been so uniformly respectful and courteous 
to her as Thomas: and yet she had known that he, of 
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all the rest, would not bend to her authority, were any 
cause to arrive why he should not 

She sat biting — as far as she dared — her rose- 
tinted lips; she lifted one hand and toyed with her 
perfumed ringlets; she opened a fan which lay at her 
side, and gently fanned herself; she glanced at the 
still countenance of Thomas Godolphin: and she knew 
that she must give up the game. To give it up with 
a good grace was essential to her future rule: and, 
that, she was now making up her mind to do. It 
would never do, either, for her to stand in the hall on 
the morrow morning, call the servants around her, and 
say, "It is my pleasure that Sir George does not leave 
this place for Prior's Ash: keep him in. Hold him in; 
lock the door; use any means necessary," while there 
was Thomas Godolphin at hand, to lift — as he had 
phrased it — his finger, and say, "It is my pleasure 
that my father does go to Prior's Ash. Stand back 
while he passes." Lady Godolphin was no simpleton, 
and she could hazard a shrewd guess as to which of 
the two would be obeyed. So she sat, bringing her 
mind to make a virtue of necessity, and throw up the 
plea. In point of fact, she had no cause of objection 
to Sir George's returning to Prior's Ash, save that she 
did not care to return to it herself. For two reasons: 
one was, that she liked Broomhead best: the other, 
that she could not subdue yet her fears of the fever. 
She bent her head, as if examining the chaste devices 
on her fan, and spoke indifferently: 

"You must be aware that my wish to keep Sir 
George here arises solely from the state of Prior's 
Ash. It always has been our custom to spend Christ- 
mas there, amongst you all, and I should have had no 
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other thought for this Christmas, but for the sickness 
which arose. Will you guarantee that it is safe for 
him?" 

"Nay, Lady Godolphin. To 'guarantee' an assur- 
ance of the sort would be impossible at the best of 
times. I believe that any fears you may entertain 
now of the fever will prove but a bugbear." 

"The fever has not been much of a bugbear to 
you," she exclaimed, acidity in her tone. 

"No," he sadly answered. 

He drew his chair from the table, where he had 
been sitting to take some refreshment after his journey, 
and at that momei^t the hall clock struck two. 

"I am keeping you up very late. Lady Godolphin." 

"It is a pleasant change," she answered. "The 
life here, with Sir George in his sick state, is so ex- 
cessively monotonous, that a few nights of sitting up 
and days of bed, might prove an agreeable variety. 
Did I understand you rightly — that you intend to 
start in the morning?" 

"If Sir George shall then wish to do so as anxiously 
as he appears to wish it to-night. Otherwise, I will 
not object to delay it until the following one. I can- 
not remain longer: business demands my presence at 
home. And," he added, dropping his voice, "I fear 
that speed is necessary for my father's sake. If he 
does not go pretty soon, he may not be able to go at 
all. It is more than likely we shall start to-morrow." 

"You cannot expect me to be ready in that space 
of time." 

"Certainly not. Just as you please, Lady Go- 
dolphin." 

Thomas Godolphin was shown to his room. Mar- 
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gery waylaid him in the corridor and entered it with 
him. "Did you get my epistle, Mr. Thomas?" 

"It was that which brought me here now, Margery. 
Otherwise, I should not have come until the end of 
the week." 

"Then you would have come too late, sir. Yes, 
Mr. Thomas, I mean what I say," added the woman, 
dropping her voice to a solemn tone. "By dreams 
and signs and tokens, which I have had " 

" Stay, Margery. You know I am never very toler- 
ant of your dreams and signs. Let them rest." 

"It's true you are not," answered Margery, without 
the least appearance of discomfiture, "and many's the 
argument I would have liked to hold with you over it. 
But you'd never let me. When you were a young 
man, you'd laugh and joke it down — just as Mr. 
George might now, were I so foolish as to waste such 
words upon him — and since you got older and steadier 
you have just put me off as you are doing at this mo- 
ment. Mr. Thomas, gifts are different. They are not 
sent upon all alike: and the Scriptures says so. One 
man'U see what another can't. Isn't one able to play 
the most beautiful music, and make up the tunes him- 
self so as to keep a whole playhouse on the listen, 
while another can't tell one tune from another, and 
couldn't write one if it was to save his neck? Don't 
one man have a head for steam-ingens and telegraphs 
and put 'em together in it, as if he had got a work- 
shop inside of him; and another, his own cousin maybe, 
can't tell a ingen when he sees it — the gaby! — and 
couldn't work oLe out himself if he lived to be a 
hundred years old? And so with other things." 

15* 
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"Well?" responded Thomas Godolpliin: for Mar- 
gery came to a pause, as if waiting for an answer. 

"And do you suppose, Mr. Thomas, that it's not 
the same with signs and warnings? It is not given to 
all to see or understand them. It is not given, as I 
take it, for many to see or understand 'em. But it is 
given to a few: and those few know that it is, and 
they can no more be talked out of knowing that it's 
truth, than they can be talked out of their own life, 
or of the skies above 'em. And, Mr. Thomas, it's not 
only that those who have not the gift can't see or be- 
lieve for themselves, but they can't be brought to be- 
lieve that others may: and so they laugh at and ridi- 
cule it. Many a time, sir, you have laughed at me." 

"You see so many, you know, Margery," said 
Thomas Godolphin, with a slight smile. 

Margery looked at him. "Sometimes I have thought, 
sir, that you are not quite as unbelieving as you seem. 
But I know it does not do for a gentleman, as is high 
and edicated and looked up to in his town, to say he 
puts faith in such. So I'll not trouble you, Mr. Thomas, 
with the tokens I have had. I'll not teZl you that 
only last night that ever was, I heard the footsteps 
of " 

"But you are telling me, Margery." 

"That's just how you take me up, Mr. Thomas! 
Well, sir, I say I'll not bring forward them things, but 
I'll speak of what you may think a surer sign — and 
that's Sir George's state of health." 

"Ay, come! I can follow you there." 

"If ever death was writ in anybody's face, it is 
writ in his. And that's another thing, Mr. Thomas, 
that, everybody can't see — death iu the face. Every 
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goose can see it when it comes, just as they can see a 
table that's afore 'em; but there's not many can see it 
when it first casts its shadow. Did you ever meet 
with anybody that was away from his own home, and 
something came over him — like a fever, as may be 
said — that he must hasten back to it to die?" she 
abruptly asked. 

"Not that I know of," said Thomas Godolphin. 

"Then I have, sir," returned Margery. "And I 
know that it's a ,sure sign that death's coming, let 
alone other tokens. I don't mean just that wish to be 
back home which anybody may feel in sickness: that's 
nothing but a sign of their restlessness, or their wish 
for home friends or home comforts: but when it grows, 
as I say, into a fever, a disease, a impelling want that 
can't be put down, which keeps 'em on the rack, a-bed 
or up, and causes 'em to steal out of their houses in a 
sort of delirium, believing they're on the road to it, 
and altogether disorders the brain, then it can't be 
mistaken. I misdoubt me, Mr. Thomas, whether he'll 
be got back in time, start as soon as you will. It is 
not as if he had Ashlydyat to go to : he'd be got back 
then." 

"Why! what difference can it make to his getting 
back, whether he has Ashlydyat to go to, or Lady 
Godolphin's Folly?" 

Margery shook her head. "If he had Ashlydyat 
to go to, he'd be spared to reach it. When that strong 
wish comes upon 'em for their home, and circumstances 
work so that they can start, they'll be let reach it. 
Him that puts the wish in 'em, won't fail to carry it 
out. But Sir George have shut it out of his own 
power to get back to his home. It's not my lady's 
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Folly he's hankering after; it's Ashlydyat. And, to 
Ashlydyat he can't go. I misdoubt me but the struggle 
wiU be hard, wherever it comes, whether here or at 
my lady's Folly: his constant cry is that he canH die 
Siw&j from Ashlydyat." 

To argue with Margery when she went into what 
Bessy Godolphin was wont to term her "ghost crotch- 
ets," Thomas knew to be perfectly useless. He gave 
her a gentle hint that he should be glad to be alone 
and get to bed. Margery was pleased to take it, stop- 
ping only to volunteer one or two remarks on her way 
to the door. 

"There'll be a tussle with my lady to get him 
off." 

"I do not suppose there will be," replied Thomas 
Godolphin. 

Margery nodded her head, as if to intimate that 
she adhered to her own opinion, and resumed. "When 
do you start, sir?" 

"Probably to-morrow." 

That satisfied her; and, wishing Thomas Godolphin 
good night, she withdrew. 

The house was awoke before it was yet dawn. Sir 
George had rung for his servant, had rung for Mar- 
gery, had rung for th« coachman to say the carriage 
was wanted — in short, had rung for so many, that 
the whole household was aroused. My lady came, in 
fur slippers and a warm dressing-go vn, to know what 
the commotion could mean. His son Thomas was there, 
the knight answered. He was sure he had not dreamt 
it, but that Thomas had come the previous night; he 
met him at the stile; and Thomas had promised that 
they should go to Ashlydyat with morning light. 
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It appeared he was sane enough to remember that. 
My lady retired, grumbling; and Margery' went and 
called Thomas. 

When Thomas reached the room, Sir George was 
nearly in the last stage of dressing. His own trem- 
bling eager fingers had done as much towards it as his 
servant. He lifted his face with its ashy hue, and its 
strange yearning depicted on it. "Thomas, my son, 
I must make haste back to Ashlydyat. You said I 
should go there to die." 

"Do you wish to start immediately, father?" 

"You said I should!" he wailed, in a tone of im- 
ploring earnestness. "You said I should start with 
morning light." 

"Yes, yes," acquiesced Thomas. And he forthwith 
busied himself to hasten the preparations. 

The best hour that they could leave the station was 
a little before nine. No train, save one much earlier, 
stopped at it before. This gave time to get off com- 
fortably: though Sir George, in his impatience, could 
with difficulty be induced to sit down to breakfast. 
My lady came in when they were at the meal. 

"This is really the most extraordinary proceeding!" 
she exclaimed, speaking chiefly to Thomas Godolphin. 
"Were such a thing related to me as taking place in 
another house, I should decline to give credence to it. 
Are the hours in the day so few that you must 
choose the dusk of a winter's morning to commence a 
journey?" 

Thomas glanced at Sir George, as if to draw her 
attention to him. "My father's anxiety will not let 
him wait. Lady Godolphin. I think it well that we 
should catch the first train." 
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"I wash my hands of the journey altogether," said 
Lady Godolphin. "If Sir George does not get to tiie 
other end of it alive, you will have the goodness to 
remember that / am not to blame. Far better that he 
were safely kept in his room wrapped up in his 
dressing-gown in front of a good fire." 

"In that case, my lady, I'd not answer for it that 
he got to the end of the day alive," interposed Margery, 
who was in and out of the room, busier than any of 
them. "Whether Sir George stays, or whether he goes, 
hell not last many days," she added, in a lower tone, 
so that it might not reach her master's ear. 

"If I must have gone, I would have started at 
a Christian hour. Sir George," resumed his wife. 
"Getting us all out of bed, as if we were so many 
milkmaids!" 

Sir George looked round, a trembling timidity in 
his voice and manner — did he fear that she would 
detain him yet? "You can come afterwards, you know, 
my lady : we need not hurry you. Oh, I must, I must 
be at Ashlydyat!" 

Thomas Godolphin came to the rescue. "We shall 
be in the carriage in five minutes, my dear father, if 
you will only eat your breakfast." 

And, in little more than five minutes they were 
seated in it, on their way to the station. Sir George's 
own man and Margery attending them. Margery 
would have deemed it just as possible to cut herself 
in two, as to be separated from her master in his 
present state. 

They did not get him that night to Prior's Ash. 
Thomas feared the long journey for him without a 
break, so they halted for the night about midway. 
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Singular to say, Sir George did not utter an impatient 
word at the delay: from the moment of leaving Broom- 
head he had been perfectly calm. Whether the fact of 
his being indisputably on the road had soothed his mind 
to tranquillity, or whether the strangely eager desire to 
be home had now left it, certain it was, that he had 
never mentioned Ashlydyat throughout the day. Of 
one thing there could be no doubt — that he was fast 
sinking. Sinking both in mind and body. Margery 
grew terrified. "Pray Heaven we may get him home!" 
she aspirated. 

But, if she was terrified at Sir George's state over- 
night, she had more cause to be so in the morning. 
It really appeared that life was ebbing quietly out of 
him. "What can we do?" she exclaimed to Thomas 
Godolphin. 

"We must get him home," was the reply. 

"Mr. Thomas, as sure as that we are living here, 
he would have been dead before this, had he stopped 
at Broomhead!" 

In the dusk of the winter evening. Sir George was 
at length once more at Prior's Ash. Thomas had tele- 
graphed of their arrival, and Janet was at the station in 
file carriage. But, with the first few words, Janet per- 
ceived that he was perfectly childish. Not only chilfish, 
but alarmingly changed. Janet grew pale as she turned 
to Margery. 

"Since when?" she murmured. 

"Since many days, off and on; but worse since we 
left Broomhead yesterday morning. He has been 
sinking hour by hour. Miss Janet, it's death." 

They got him to the Folly. And, in half an hour, 
the whole of his family were gathered round his death- 
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bed. His partner, Mr. Crosse; the surgeon; and the 
rector of All Souls' were also there. 

He was rambling for the most part in an un- 
connected manner: but he recognised them all in- 
dividually, and occasionally gave utterance to collected, 
rational remarks, as he might have done had he been 
in full possession of his senses. He fancied himself at 
Ashlydyat. 

"I could not have died away from it, you know, 
Crosse," he suddenly cried to that gentleman. " Thomas 
was for bringing me back to the Folly, but I told him 
I must go to Ashlydyat. If I did let it to strangers, 
they could not keep me out of it, when I wanted to 
go there to die. A Godolphin must not die away 
from Ashlydyat. Where's Cecil?" he added, after a 
pause. 

Poor Cecil, the tears streaming down her cheeks, 
was close to him; in his view then. "I am here, 
papa." 

The knight laid his hand upon her arm — or, 
rather, essayed to lay it, but it fell again. His 
thoughts seemed to pass to another subject. 

"Crosse, I have been telling Thomas that I should 
not allow more than three per cent, on those deposits. 
Have you seen Mainwaring lately?" 

Mr. Snow stepped forward and administered some- 
thing in a wine-glass. There appeared to be a dif- 
ficulty in swallowing, and only part of it was taken. 
"He grows more restless," said the surgeon, in an under 
tone. 

Sir George's eyes, as he was slightly raised to take 
the medicine, had fallen upon some object at the other 
end of the room, and continued to be strained on it 
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"Who has changed the position of the cabinet?" he 
exclaimed, in a stronger tone than he had yet spoken. 

It caused them all to torn and regard the spot. A 
fine old cabinet of ebony, inlaid with silver, stood 
opposite the bed: had stood there ever since they 
removed to Lady Godolphin's Folly; transplanted 
thither from Ashlydyat. In the latter house, it had 
stood on the right hand of Sir George's bed: and his 
memory had evidently gone back to that. There could 
not be a better proof that he was fancying himself at 
Ashlydyat, lying in his own chamber. 

" Janet! Janet! why have you put the cabinet there?" 

Janet Godolphin bent her head soothingly over 
him. "My dear father, it shall be moved, if you 
wish it." 

The knight looked at her, looked at her inquiringly 
for a moment, perhaps not recognizing her. Then he 
feebly essayed to look beyond her, as if her head in- 
terposed between his own view and something behind. 
"Hush, my dear, I am speaking to your mother. I 
want to know why she changed the place of the 
cabinet" 

"We thought you'd like it there. Sir George; that 
you could see it best," interposed Margery, who knew 
better than most of them how to deal with the sick, 
"m get it put back before to-morrow morning." 

This satisfied him, and he lay for a few minutes 
still. They thought he would sleep. Presently his 
eyes opened again, and they rested on George. 

"George, where's Charlotte?" 

"Who, sir?" demanded George, somewhat taken 
aback at the question. "Do you mean Charlotte Pain? 
She is at — she is not here?" 
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"Are you married yet?" 

"Ob no," said George, hastily, while several pairs 
of wondering eyes were directed towards him, and those 
of the Reverend Mr. Hastings were of the number. 
"Time enough for that, father." 

" Greorge ! " next came the words, in a hollow whisper 
this time, "don't let her die, as Ethel did." 

"Not if I can help it," replied George, speaking 
without any serious meaning, save that of humouring 
his father. 

"And don't let Verrall go off the bargain with the 
money. He is keen that way; but he has no right to 
touch Charlotte's. If he does — Bessy, is Jekyl dead?" 

"Oh no, papa," said Bessy, suppressing her tears as 
she caressed her father's hand: it was in stooping to 
do this, that the knight had observed her. "Jekyl is 
well and hearty yet, and he asked after you to-day. 
He heard you were coming home." 

"Ay! All well and hearty, but me. But it is the 
will of God to take me, and He knows what's best. 
Where's Thomas?" 

"I am here, father," replied Thomas Godolphin, 
leaning forward so that his father could see him. 

Sir George tried to put up his hand with a beckoning 
gesture. Thomas understood it: he bent his face close 
to that pale one, and clasped the nearly inanimate hand 
in his, listening reverently to the whisper that was 
breathed so solemnly. 

"Thomas, I charge you, never quit Ashlydyat." 

"I will not," replied Thomas Godolphin. 

"If you bring one home to it, and she would urge 
you to quit it, urge you until you have no will of your 
own left, do not yield to it Do not listen to her. 
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Break with her, and let her go forth alone, rather than 
quit Ashlydyat" 

"Father, I will never, of my own free will, quit 
Ashlydyat. I promise you that, so far as I can hold 
control over human events, I will live and die in it." 

Certainly Sir George understood the promise and 
its meaning. There could be no mistaking that he did, 
by the smile of content which from that moment over- 
spread his countenance, lighting up with satisfaction 
even his dying eye. He lay for a considerable time 
still, and then suddenly called for Margery. 

"You'll tell your mistress that we can't root up 
those bushes," he said, as she came near. "It's of no 
use trying. As fast as they are got up from one place 
they grow in another. They'll not hurt. Tell her I 
say so." 

"I'd get a lot o' quicklime. Sir George, and see 
what that 'ud do," was Margery's response, and the 
words brought up a smile from one or two of her 
listeners, solemn moment though it was. Margery's 
maxim was, never to contradict the dying, but to 
humour their hallucinations. "Obstinate things, them 
gorses be!" she continued. "But, never you trouble 
about my missis, sir: she don't mind 'em." 

The children, standing round his bed, knew quite 
well that he was alluding to their mother, his first wife. 
Indeed, Lady Godolphin appeared to have passed en- 
tirely from his mind. 

Again he lapsed into silence, and remained to all 
appearance in a stupor, his eyes closed, his breathing 
ominously slow. Mr. Crosse took his departure, but 
the rector and surgeon stayed on yet. The latter saw 
that the final moment was close at hand, and he 
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whispered to Miss Godolphin that she and her sisters 
might be better from the room. "At any rate," he 
added, for he saw the dissenting, displeased look which 
overspread her face,. "it might be as well to spare the 
sight to Cecil." 

"No," briefly responded Miss Godolphin. "Our 
place is here." And they watched on. 

With an impulse of strength surprising to see. Sir 
George suddenly rose up in bed, his face working, his 
eyes fixed with a yearning gaze of recognition at the 
opposite end of the room. Not at the cabinet this 
time, but at some spot, far far up, through the ceiling, 
as it appeared. His voice, startling in its height and 
clearness, rang through the air, and his arms were out- 
stretched as if he were about to fly. 

"Janet! — Janet! — Janet! Oh, my dear Janet, 
I am coming!" 

He fell back and died. Did anything really ap- 
pear to him, not visible to the mortal eyes around? 
Were his senses, in that moment of the soul's de- 
parture, opened to a glimpse of the world he was about 
to enter? It cannot be known. Had it been fiction it 
would not have been written here. 

A little later, the bell of All Souls' church, boom- 
ing out over the town in the night air, told that Sir 
George Godolphin had passed away. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

A Grievance for my Lady. 

Lady Godolphin arrived at the Folly on the night 
of Sir George's death, not an hour subsequent to it. 
Keassured by the knowledge that no fresh case of fever 
had occurred since the seizure of Ethel Grame, that it 
might, in fact, be safely assumed to have quitted the 
place, and believing Sir George's state to be in the 
last degree critical, it had pleased my lady to start for 
Prior's Ash on the day following the one that Sir 
George had started for it. She reached it at nine 
o'clock. No carriage was in waiting for her, and she 
was fain to put up with a fly. It did not please her. 
She was not in a good temper, and made the want of a 
carriage a subject of discontent. They ought to have 
divined that she was coming, she considered, or have 
sent one at hazard. 

When she was taking her seat in it, the tolling out of 
the death-bell was heard above the bustle of the station. 
As it came sweeping over the hollow ground between 
the church of All Souls' and the height on which the 
station was built, it struck ominously on Lady Godol- 
phin's ear. That it was tolling for some one of con- 
sideration, the hour proved: for one of little account, it 
would have been delayed until morning. 

"Who is dead?" she quickly asked of the porter. 

"My lady, it — it " The man stopped, hesitating 

and stammering. He was a simple, good-hearted sort 
of chap, and he shrank from speaking out boldly of 
the loss to Lady Godolphin. 

"Can't you tell me?" she sharply cried, in her 
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suspense : for she was one who could not bear the being 
crossed or left unsatisfied for a single moment. 

"Fm afraid, my lady, it's — it's somebody connected 
with Ashlydyat," returned the porter, putting the news 
into the most considerate English he could call up. 

"Is it Sir George Godolphin?" she reiterated. 

"Well, we have not rightly heard yet that it is him: 
but it have been known for the past two hours that 
every moment was expected to be his last," was the 
man's reply. "In course, hearing the bell ring out, 
our fears is turned that way, my lady." 

She drove on with her French maid to the Folly, 
leaving the other servants to follow, for she had brought 
four or five with her. She knew as well that it must 
be her husband who was gone, as though the information 
had been of the most positive certainty: and she chose 
to burst in upon them at the Folly with reproaches, 
being perfectly aware in her heart that they had no 
foundation. 

"Did I not tell you that I washed my hands of the 
journey?" she exclaimed to Thomas Godolphin. "You 
see what it has done! It has killed your father." 

" Not so. Lady G odolphin. I am convinced that his 
time was come, whether he was here or at Broomhead. 
The journey did him no harm whatever. On the con- 
trary, I think it might have been worse, taking all 
things in conjunction, had he remained where he was." 

Thomas quitted her presence as he answered. He 
was in no mood then for a controversy with Lady 
Godolphin. Another controversy was to arise soon: or, 
rather, a grievance which my lady would willingly have 
made into one, had she been able. 

It was somewhat remarkable, another funeral, at 
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which Thomas Godolphin was again chief mourner, 
following so closely upon Ethel's. A different sort of 
ceremony, this": a rare pageant. A pageant which was 
made up of plumes and trappings and decorated horses, 
and carriages and mutes and batons, and a line of 
attendants, and all the other insignia of the illustrious 
dead. Ethel could be interred simply and quietly, but 
Sir George must be attended to the grave as the Godol- 
phin of Ashlydyat. I don't suppose poor Sir George 
rested any the better for it. 

My lady's grievance was connected with the will 
which was read upon their return from the faneral. It 
was an equitable will. Thomas had Ashlydyat-, George, 
a fair sum of money; the Miss Godolphins, each her 
poi-tion; and there were certain bequests to servants. 
But little was left to Lady Godolphin: indeed, the 
amount of the bequest was more in accordance with 
what might be willed to a friend, than to a wife. But, 
it was not in that, that the grievance lay. Lady 
Godolphin had the Folly, she had Broomhead, and she 
had an ample income of her own. She wag not a 
particularly covetous woman, and she had never expected 
or wished that Sir George should greatly take from his 
family, to add to it. No, it was not that: but the 
contents of a certain little codicil which was ap- 
pended to the will. This codicil set forth that every 
article of furniture or property, which had been removed 
to the Folly from Ashlydyat, whatever might be its 
nature, and down to the minutest portion, should be re- 
turned to Ashlydyat, and become the property of 
Thomas Godolphin. 

It would pretty nearly strip the Folly, and my lady 
was very wrathful. Not for the value of the things: 

The Shadow of Ashlydyat. I. 16 
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she sustained no injury there: for the codicil directed 
that a specific sum of money (their full value) should be 
handed over to Lady Godolphin to replace them with 
new at the Folly. But it struck upon her in the light 
of a slight, and she chose to resent it as on^. It was 
specially enjoined that the things should be placed at 
Ashlydyat in the old spots where they used to stand. 
But, be wrathful as she might, grumble as she would, 
there could be no rebellion to it in action. And Lady 
Godolphin had to bow to it. 

CHAPTER XLX. 

Grace^s Information. 

The time went on. Three months glided by: nay, 
four, for April had come in: and positions were changed. 
Thomas Godolphin was the resident master of Ash- 
lydyat: Janet its acting mistress; Bessy and Cecil lived 
with them. George had taken up his residence at the 
bank, with Margery to look after his comforts, never to 
remove from it, as he supposed, unless Ashlydyat 
should fall to him. My lady had quitted the Folly 
for a permanency (unless any whim should at any 
time send her back to it), and the Verralls had taken 
it. It may be said that Lady Godolphin gave up the 
Folly in a fit of pique. When she found the things 
were positively to go out of it, she protested that she 
would never replace them with others: she'd rather 
pitch the money, left for the purpose, into the sea. 
She would let it to anybody that would take it, and go 
back to Broomhead for ever. Mr. Verrall heard of 
this, and made an application to take it; and my lady, 
smarting yet, let it to him off-hand, accepting him as a 
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yearly tenant. Whether she repented, or not, when 
the deed was done, and her anger had cooled down, 
could not be told: she took her farewell and departed 
for Scotland without showing signs of it. Many opined 
that she would come back after a while to the place 
which she had so eagerly and fondly erected. Perhaps 
she might: she could get rid of the Verralls at any 
time by giving theni due notice. 

Thomas had settled down in his father's place: head 
of the bank, head of all things, as Sir George had been; 
Mr. Godolphin of Ashlydyat. Mr. George was head of 
himself alone. Nobody of very particular public note 
was he: but I can tell you that a vast many more 
anxious palpitations were cast to him from gentle 
bosoms, than were given to inapproachable Thomas. 
It seemed to be pretty generally conceded that Thomas 
Godolphin was wedded to the grave of Ethel. P^haps 
his establishing his sisters at Ashlydyat, as their home, 
helped to further the opinion, and dash hopes: but, 
very possible hopes from many fair quarters were 
wafted secretly to George. He would be no mean 
prize: with his brave good looks, his excellent position, 
and his presumptive heirdom to Ashlydyat. 

April, I say, had come in. A sunny April. And 
these several changes had taken place, and the 
respective parties were settled in their new homes. 
It went forth to the world that the Verralls intended to 
give a brilliant fSte, a sort of house-warming, as they 
styled it; and invitations went circulating far and wide. 
Amongst those favoured with one, were Mr. and the 
Miss Godolphins. 

Janet was indignant. She could scarcely bring her- 
self to answer it civilly. Indeed, had she written the 

16* 
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answer herself, it would have been sharply dry rather 
than civil: but Bessy undertook it. Cecil, who was not 
less fond of f^tes, and other gay inventions for the 
killing of time, than are pretty girls in general, would 
have given her head to go. 

"Why would it be so very much out of place, our 
going?" she inquired of her sister. 

Janet looked at her in astonished reproof. "Why! 
Do you know what it is, child? Did you hear the 
name they are giving it?" 

"An al-fresco f^te," responded Cecil. 

"Al-fresco folly!" reproved Janet. "They have 
been styling it a house-warming. A house-warming!" 
she repeated; emphatically. "A warming for their new 
home. Who died there, Cecil, and so made way for 
them to come to it?" 

Cecil felt reproved. But the ardent love of fating 
was strong within her. "There will only be a little 
out-door pleasure in the afternoon, and a quiet dance 
in the evening, Janet," she argued, in a tone of sup- 
plication. 

"Eh me, but some of you young girls have light 
hearts!" uttered Janet. "Your father hardly cold in 
his grave, and you are hankering to dance hornpipes 
on the very spot where he died! Could they have 
held any house-warming there, girl, but for his death?" 

"It is very nearly four months since, Janet." 

"If it were twelve months since, it would be 
equally unfitting for a Godolphin to be seen there," 
was the reply of Janet. 

"I dare say George will go," persisted Cecil. 

"George is a heathen — in many things," hastily 
replied Miss Godolphin, with more asperity than she 
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often displayed: for, though Janet was firm and cold 
in manner, she was rarely sharp. George had somehow 
the knack of falling out of her good graces: she did 
not make allowance for his youth and his warm nature, 
so different from her own. 

"I should wear deep black. And Td not stand up 
once to dance if you desired me not," went on Cecil. 

"Let the subject drop," said Janet. "It is im- 
possible that I can allow you to be seen at a house- 
warming at Lady Godolphin's Folly." 

Cecil looked rather gloomy. Gay scenes of festivity 
were painting themselves vividly in her mind; costly 
dresses of many colours appeared to wave before her 
sight, their wearers young and beautiful as she was; 
sweet sounds of music seemed to be floating on her ears. 
It was nearly beyond endurance that those other pretty 
girls should enjoy all these delights, while she was 
excluded. 

"Oh, Janet!" she passionately reiterated, "I should 
so like to go!" 

"I have told you to let the subject drop," replied 
Janet, firmly. "Are you forgetting yourself, Cecil?" 

Poor Cecil, knowing all hope was over, burst into 
very undignified tears. Of course Janet, under the 
peculiar circumstances, was right, and Cecil was wrong. 
But it was a sad temptation. 

Graceless George turned out a heathen in this; as 
he did in many other things, according to Janet. He 
was troubled with no compunction at all upon the 
score, but accepted the invitation as soon as it was 
given. Janet, meeting him in the street, told him what 
she thought about it. 

'Nonsense!" said George. "I don't look upon the 
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thing in that light. What if they do call it a house- 
warming? Let them call it so. By going to it I shall 
lose none of the love I bear my departed father; or 
abate a jot of the reverence I give to his memory. 
There's no reason whatever why I should not be 
present, Janet; and nobody with a grain of common 
sense would say there was." 

"I know that you take your own way, George; and 
that you ivill take it," returned Janet. "Do you think 
any of us, but you, would be seen there! Do you sup- 
pose Thomas would?" 

"Thomas never cared for such things much. And 
hell not care at all, now EtheFs gone. I'd bet a 
sovereign to a shilling that he never puts his foot inside 
a ball-room again. But my dancing pumps have not 
got their soles worn off yet, Janet." 

Leaving George to his heathenism. Miss Godolphin 
continued her way. Presently she encountered Mrs. 
Hastings. The conversation turned upon the f^te — 
in fact, Prior's Ash could talk of little else just then 
— and Mrs. Hastings mentioned that she had declined 
the invitation for herself and her daughter. 

Not that day, but two or three days subsequent to 
it, this little bit of news came out to George Godol 
phin. It did not afford him pleasure. Were the truth 
known, it would be found that he had counted more 
on the meeting Maria there, on her assistance towards 
wearing off the soles of the "pumps" than on any 
other human being, or thing. Decline the invitation! 
What had possessed Mrs. Hastings? 

Mr. George Godolphin was determined to know. 
Though not a frequent visitor at the rectory: for he 
could not go much, in the teeth of discouragement so 
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evident as had latterly been shown him by Mr. Hastings, 
and depended mostly upon chance meetings in the 
street for keeping in exercise his love-vows to Maria: 
he resolved to go boldly down that evening. 

Down he accordingly went. And was shown into 
an empty room. The rector and Mrs. Hastings were 
out, the servant said, and the young ladies were in the 
study with the boys. She would tell them. 

Maria came to him. There was no mistaking her 
start of surprise when she saw him, or the rush of emo- 
tion which overspread her face. 

"Who did you think it was?" asked George. 

"I thought it was your brother. She said 'Mr. 
Godolphin.' Grace will be down in an instant.' 

"Will she?" returned George. "You had better go 
and tell her it's Mr. George, and not Mr. Godolphin, 
and then she won't hurry herself I am not a favourite 
with Miss Grace, I fancy." 

Maria coloured. She had no excuse to offer for the 
fact, and she could not say that it was untrue. George 
stood with his elbow on the mantelpiece, looking down 
at her. 

"Maria, I hear that Mrs. Hastings has declined to 
go to the Folly on Thursday. What's that for?" 

"I don't know," replied Maria. "We do not go 
greatly amid those extensively grand scenes," she 
added, laughing. "Mamma says she always feels as 
much out of place in them as a fish does out of water. 
And I think, if papa had his private wish, we should 
never go within a mile of anything of the sort. He 
likes quiet social visiting, but not such entertainments 
as the Verralls give. He and mamma were speaking 
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for a few minutes over the invitation, and then she 
directed Grace to write and decline it." 

"Which is an awful shame!" responded George. 
"I thought I should have had you with me for a few 
hours that day, at any rate, Maria." 

Maria lifted her eyes. "It had nothing to do with 
me, George. I was not invited." 

"Not invited!" repeated George Godolphin. 

'*Only Grace. *Mrs. and Miss Hastings.'" 

"What was that for?" he exclaimed. "Why were 
you left out?" 

"I do not know," replied Maria, bending her 
eyelids and speaking with involuntary hesitation. In 
her heart of hearts, Maria believed that she did know: 
but the last person she would have hinted it to, was 
George Godolphin. "Perhaps," she added, "it may 
have been an omission, an oversight? Or, they may 
have so many to invite that they can only dispense 
their cards charily." 

"Moonshine!" cried George. "I shall take upon 
myself to ask Mrs. Verrall why you were left out." 

"Oh, George! pray don't!" she uttered, feeling an 
invincible repugnance to have her name brought up in 
any such way. "Why should you? Had the invita- 
tion been sent to me, I should not have gone." 

"It is a slight," he persisted. "A little later, and 
let any dare to show slight to you. They shall be 
taught better. A slight to you will be a slight to 
me." 

Maria looked at him timidly, and he bent his head 
with a fond smile. "I shall want somebody to keep 
house for me at the bank, you know, Maria." 

She coloured even to tears. Mr. George was pro- 
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ceeding to erase them after his own gallant fashion, 
when he was brought-to summarily by the entrance of 
Grace Hastings. 

There was certainly no love lost between them. 
Grace did not like George, George did not like Grace. 
She took her seat demurely in her mother's chair of 
state, with every apparent intention of sitting out his 
visit So George cut it short. 

"What did he come for?" Grace asked of Maria, 
when the servant had showed him out. 

"He came to call'' 

"You appeared to be in very close conversation 
when I came into the room," pursued Grace, searching 
Maria with her keen eyes. "May I ask its purport?" 

"Its purport was nothing wrong," said Maria, her 
cheeks deepening under the inspection. "You question 
me, Grace, as if I were a child, and you possessed a 
right over me." 

"Well?" said Grace, equably. "What was he 
talking of?" 

Yielding, timid, sensitive Maria was one of the last 
to resist this sort of importunity. "We had been 
talking of the Verralls not including me in the invita- 
tion. George said it was a slight." 

"As of course it was," assented Grace. "And, for 
that fact alone, I am glad mamma sent them a refusal. 
It was Charlotte Pain's doings. She does not care that 
you should be brought too much in contact with George 
Godolphin, lest her chance should be perilled. Now, 
Maria, don't pretend to look at me in that incredulous 
manner! You know as well as I do that George has a 
stupid liking for you; or, at least, acts as though he had. 
— Which naturally is not pleasant to Charlotte Pain." 
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Maria knew well that Grace had divined the true 
cause of the neglect She stood for a few minutes 
looking silent and humble! an intimation, even from 
Grace, that George "liked her," jarred upon her refined 
sensitiveness, when spoken openly. But that feeling 
was almost lost in the dull pain which the hint touch- 
ing Charlotte had called up. 

"Charlotte Pain is nothing to George Godolphin," 
she resentfully said. 

"Charlotte Pain «s," responded Grace. "And if 
your eyes are not yet opened to it they ought to be. 
She is to be his wife." 

"Oh no, she is not," hastily said Maria. 

"Maria, I tell you that she is. I know it." 

Now Grace Hastings rarely made an assertion un- 
less she had good grounds for it. Maria knew that. 
And the dull pain at her heart grew and grew, until 
it was beating with a sharp agony. She appeared 
impassive enough, looking down at her thin gold chain, 
which her fingers were unconsciously wreathing into 
knots. "You cannot know it, Grace." 

"I tell you I do. Mind you, I don't say that they 
will inevitably be married-, only, that they con- 
template being so at present. Charlotte does well not 
to make too sure of him! George Godolphin may see 
half a dozen yet whom he will prefer to Charlotte 
Pain, in his roving butterfly nature." 

Was Grace right? Not ten minutes previously, 
Maria had listened to words from his lips which most 
surely intimated that it was herself George had chosen. 
Who was Charlotte? — who was Charlotte Pain, that 
she should thus thrust herself between them? 
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CHAPTER XX. 

A Row upon the Water. 



"April, as we leaxn by its reputation and by our 
own experience, mocks us with its weather: and not a 
few envious criticisers had prognosticated showers, if 
not snow, for the f^te at Lady Godolphin's Folly. The 
unusually lovely weather which had marked the month, 
so far as it had gone, had put it into Mrs. VerralFs 
head to give an out-door entertainment. Mr. Verrall 
had himself suggested that the weather might change; 
that there was no dependence, at this season of the 
year, to be placed on it. But she would not change 
her project. If the worst came to the worst at the last 
moment, she said, they must do the best they could 
with them in-doors. 

But, for once, the weather was not fickle. The day 
rose warm, calm, beautifully bright, and by three 
o'clock in the afternoon most of the gay revellers had 
gathered at the Folly. 

The grounds were dotted with them. These grounds, 
by-the-way, were mostly the grounds of Ashlydyat; 
those pertaining to the Folly being of exceedingly 
limited extent. Janet Godolphin drew down the blinds 
of Ashlydyat, that the eyesore might be shut out: but 
Cecil stole away to her room, and made herself a peep- 
hole — as the young Hastingses had done at Ethel 
Grame's funeral — and looked out with covetous eyes. 
Janet had said something to Thomas about sending a 
hint to the Folly that the domains of Ashlydyat would 
not be free for the guests: but Thomas, with his quiet 
good sense, had negatived it. 
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Graceless George arrived as large as life. One of 
the first. He was making himself conspicuous among 
the many-coloured groups — or, perhaps it was, that 
they made him so, by gathering round him — when 
two figures in mourning came gliding up behind him, 
one of whom spoke. 

"How do you do, Mr. George Godolphin?" 

George turned. And — careless and thoughtless as 
he was, graceless as he was reported to be — a shock 
of surprise, not unmixed with indignation, swept over 
his feelings: for those, standing before him, were Lady 
Sarah and Miss Grame. 

She — Sarah Anne — looked like a shadow still; 
peevish, white, discontented. What brought them 
there? Was it thus that they showed their regrets for 
the dead Ethel? — was it seemly that Sarah Anne 
should appear at a f^te of gaiety in her weak, sickly 
state; not yet recovered the effects of the fever; not 
yet out of the first deep mourning, worn for Ethel? 

"How do you do. Lady Sarah?" very gravely re- 
sponded George Godolphin. 

Lady Sarah may have discerned somewhat of his 
feelings from the expression on his face. Not that he 
intentionally suffered it to rise in reproof of her: 
George Godolphin did not set himself up in judgment 
against his fellows. He, indeed! Lady Sarah drew 
him aside with her, after he had shaken hands with 
Sarah Anne. 

"I am sure it must look strange to you to see us 
here, Mr. George. But, poor child, she continues so 
weak and poorly, that I scarcely know what to do with 
her. She set her heart upon coming to this f^te. Since 
Mrs. Verrall's card arrived, she has talked of nothing 
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else, and I thought it would not do to cross her. Is 
Mr. Godolphin here?" 

"Oh no," replied George, with more haste than he 
need have spoken. 

"I thought he would not be. I remarked so to 
Sarah Anne, when she expressed a hope of seeing him: 
indeed, I think it was that hope which chiefly urged 
her to come. What have we done to him, Mr. George? 
He scarcely ever comes near the house." 

"I don't know anything about it," returned George. 
"I can see that my brother feels his loss deeply yet 
It may be, Lady Sarah, that visits to your house remind 
him of Eliiel too forcibly." 

Lady Sarah lowered her voice to a confidential 
whisper: "Will he ever marry, think you?" 

"At present I should be inclined to say he never 
would," answered George, wondering what in the 
world it could matter to Lady Sarah, and thinking 
she evinced little sorrow or consideration for the 
memory of Ethel. "But time works surprising 
changes," he added: "and time may marry Mr. 
Godolphin." 

Lady Sarah paused. "How do you think she looks 
— my poor child?" 

"Miserable," all but rose to the tip of George's 
tongue. "She does not look well," he said aloud. 

"And she does so regret her dear sister; she's 
grieving after her always," said Lady Sarah, putting 
up her handkerchief to her eyes. 

"I don't believe it," thought George to himself 

"How do you like your new residence?" she re- 
sumed, passing with little ceremony to another topic. 
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"I like it very well All places are pretty much 
alike to a bachelor, Lady Sarah." 

"Ah, so they are. You won't remain a bachelor 
very long," continued Lady Sarah, with a smile of 
jocularity. 

"Not so very long, I dare say," frankly acknowledged 
Mr. George. "It is possible I may put my head in the 
noose some time in the next ten years." 

She would have detained him further, but George 
did not care to be detained. He went after more 
attractive companionship. 

Chance, or premeditation, led him to Charlotte Pain. 
Charlotte had all her attractions about^her that day. 
Her bright green silk dress — green was a favourite 
colour of hers — with its white lace mantle, was fre- 
quently to be seen by George Godolphin's side. Once 
they strayed to the borders of the stream, in a remote 
part of the grounds. Several were gathered here. A 
row on the water had been proposed, and a boat stood 
ready. A small boat, holding very few: but, of those 
few, George and Charlotte made two. 

Could George Godolphin have foreseen what that 
simple little excursion in the boat was to do for him, 
he had never entered it. How is it, that no shadow of 
warning comes over us at these times? How many a 
day's pleasure, begun as a jubilee, how many a voyage, 
entered upon in hope, ends but in death! Not a fort- 
night since; since now^ the very hour at which I am 
writing; a fine young lad, fresh from his studies, was 
going out to one of our colonies, full of youth, of hope, 
of prospects. Two ships were offering for the passage, 
one as convenient as the other: which should he 
choose? It seemed not to signify which, and the 
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choice was made. Could no warning rise up to his 
aid, ever so indefinite, and point away from that 
chosen one and say it must be shunned? The ship 
sailed. And she has gone down; within sight of land; 
not three days out; and every soul on board, save one, 
has perished. "If we had but fixed upon the other 
ship for him!" wail now that lad's mourning Mends. 
Ay ! if we could but lift the veil, what mistakes might 
be avoided! 

George Godolphin, strong and active, took the oars. 
And when they had rowed about to their hearts' 
content, and George was in a white heat with exertion, 
they bethought themselves that they would land for a 
while on what was called the mock island: a mossy 
spot, green and tempting to the eye. In stepping 
ashore, Charlotte Pain tripped, lost her balance, and 
would have been in the water but for George. He 
saved her, but he could not save her parasol: a dainty 
parasol, for which Miss Charlotte had given three 
guineas only the previous day. She naturally shrieked 
when it went, plunge, into the water: and George 
Godolphin, in recovering it, nearly lost his balance, 
and went in after the parasol. Nearly: not quite: 
he got himself pretty wet, but he made light of it, 
and sat himself down on the grassy island with the 
rest. 

The party were all young. Old people don't much 
care to venture in these shallow tilting skiffs: but, 
had any of mature age been there, experienced in 
chills and rheumatism, they would certainly have 
ordered George Godolphin home at the top of his 
speed, to get a change of clothes, and perhaps a glass 
of brandy. 
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Charlotte Pain was shaking the wet off her parasol, 
when somebody noticed the dripping state of Greorge's 
coat "It wants shaking also," said they. "Do pray 
take it off, Mr. George Godolphin!" 

George took it off, shook it well, and. laid it out in 
the sun to dry, sailor fashion. And down he sat again, 
in his shirt-sleeves, passing some jokes upon his state 
of costume, and requesting to know what apology he 
must make for it. 

By-and-by he began to feel rather chill: in fact, 
he grew so cold that he put on his coat again, damp 
as it was. It might have occurred to him that the 
intense perspiration he had been in was struck in- 
wards, but it did not. In the evening he was dancing 
away with the best of them, apparently having escaped 
all ill effects from the wetting, and thinking no further 
of it. 

Eh, btit the young are heedless! as Janet would 
have said. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

Straw in the Streets. 

Ankle-deep before the banking-house of Godolphin, 
Crosse, and Godolphin, and for some distance on either 
side; ankle-deep down Crosse-street as far as you could 
see, lay masses of straw. As carriages came up to 
traverse it, their drivers checked their horses and 
drove them at a foot pace, raising their own heads to 
look up at the windows of the dwelling; for they 
knew that one was lying there, hovering between life 
and death. 

It was George Godolphin. Imprudent George! 
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Healthy and strong as he might be, sound as his 
constitution was, that little episode of the f^te-day had 
told upon him. Few men can do such things with 
impunity, and come out unscathed. "What was a bit 
of a ducking; and that only a partial one? Nothing." 
As George himself said to some remonstrator on the 
subsequent day. It is not much, certainly, to those 
who are used to it: but, taken in conjunction with a 
reeking perspiration, and with an hour or two's cooling 
upon the grass afterwards, in the airy undress of shirt- 
sleeves, it is a great deal. 

It had proved a great deal for George Godolphin. 
An attack of rheumatic fever supervened, dangerous 
and violent, and neither Dr. Beale nor Mr. Snow could 
give a guess whether he would live or die. Miss 
Godolphin had removed to the bank to share with 
Margery the task of nursing him. Knockers were 
muffled; bells were tied up; straw, as you hear, was 
laid down in the streets; people passed in and out, 
even at the swing doors, when they went to transact 
business, with a softened tread: and as they counted 
the cash for their cheques, they leaned over the 
counter, and asked the clerks in a whisper whether Mr. 
George was alive yet. Yes, he was alive, the clerks 
could always answer, but it was as much as they could 
say. 

It continued to be "as much as they could say" 
for nearly a month, and then George Godolphin began 
to improve. But so slowly! day after day seemed to 
pass without visible sign. 

How bore up Maria Hastings? None could know 
the dread, the grief, that was at work within her, or 
the deep love she felt for George Gt)dolphin. Her 
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nights were sleepless, her days were restless: she lost 
her appetite, her energy, almost her health. Mrs; 
Hastings wondered what was amiss with her, and hoped 
Maria was not going to be one of those sickly ones who 
always seem to fade in the spring. 

Maria could speak out her sorrow to none. Grace 
would not have sympathised with any feeling so strong, 
whose object was George Godolphin. And had Grace 
sympathised ever so, Maria would not have spoken it. 
She possessed that shrinking reticence of feeling, that 
refined sensitiveness, to which the betraying its own 
emotions to another would be little less than deatL 
Maria could not trust her voice to ask after him: when 
Mr. Hastings or her brothers would come in and say 
(as they had, more than once), "There's a report in 
the town that George Godolphin's dead," she could 
not press upon them her eager questions, and ask, "Is 
it likely to be true? Are there any signs that it is 
true?" Once, when this rumour came in, Maria made 
an excuse to go out: some trifle to be purchased in 
the town, she said to Mrs. Hastings: and went down 
the street inwardly shivering, too agitated to notice 
acquaintances whom she met; and, opposite the bank, 
she stole her glances up to its private windows, and 
saw that the blinds were down. In point of fact, this 
told nothing, for the blinds had been kept down much 
since George's illness, the servants not troubling them- 
selves to lift them; but to the fears of Maria Hastings, 
it spoke volumes. Sick, trembling, she continued 
her way mechanically: she did not dare to stop even 
for a moment, or to show, in her timidity, as much 
as the anxiety of an indifferent friend. At that mo- 
ment Mr. Snow came out of the house, and crossed over. 
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Maria stopped then. Surely she might halt to speak 
to the surgeon without being suspected of undue in- 
terest in Mr. George Godolphin. She even brought 
out the words, as Mr. Snow shook hands with her, 
"You have been to the bank." 

"Yes, poor fellow, he is in a critical state," was 
Mr. Snow's answer. "But I think there's a faint in- 
dication of improvement, this afternoon." 

In the revulsion of feeling which the words gave, 
Maria forgot her caution. "He is not dead, then?" 
she exclaimed, all too eagerly, her face turning to a 
glowing crimson, her lips apart with emotion. 

Mr. Snow gathered in the signs, and a grave ex- 
pression stole over his lips. But the next minute he 
was smiling, openly. "No, he is not dead yet. Miss 
Maria: and we must see what we can do towards keep- 
ing him alive." Maria turned home again with a beat- 
ing and a thankful heart. 

A weary, weary summer for George Godolphin — 
a weary, weary illness. It was more than two months 
before he rose from his bed at all, and it was nearly 
two more before he went down the stairs of the dwelling- 
house. A fine balmy day it was, the one in June, 
when George was got out of his bed the first time, 
and put in the easy-chair, wrapped up in blankets. 
The sky was blue, the sun was warm, and bees and 
butterflies sported in the summer air. George turned 
his weary eyes, weary with pain, with weakness, 
towards the cheering signs of out-door life, and won- 
dered whether he should ever be abroad again. 

It was August before that time came. Early in 
that month the close carriage of Ashlydyat waited at 
the door, to take Mr. Goorge his first airing. A 
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shadowy object he looked, Mr. Snow on one side of 
him, Margery on the other; Janet, who would be his 
companion in the drive, following, They got him 
down-stairs between them, and into the carriage. From 
that time his recovery, though slow, was progressive, 
and in another week he was removed to Ashlydyat for 
change. He could walk abroad then with two sticks, 
or with a stick and somebody's arm. George, who 
was getting up his spirits wonderfully, declared he 
and his sticks should be made into a picture and sent 
to the next exhibition of native artists. 

One morning, he and his two sticks were sunning 
themselves in the porch of Ashlydyat, when a stranger ' 
approached and accosted him. A gentlemanly-looking 
man in a straw hat, with a light travelling overcoat 
thrown upon his arm. George looked a gentleman 
also, in spite of his dilapidated state of flesh and his 
sticks, and the stranger raised his hat with something 
of foreign urbanity. 

"Does Mr. Verrall reside here?" 

"No," replied George. 

A defiant, hard sort of expression rose immediately 
to the stranger's face. It almost seemed to imply 
that George was deceiving him: and his next words 
bore out the impression. "I have been informed that 
he does reside here," he said, with a stress upon the 
"does." 

"He did reside here," replied George Godolphin: 
"but he does so no longer. That is where Mr. Verrall 
lives," he added, pointing one of his sticks at^^ie 
white walls of Lady Gt>dolphin's Folly. 

The stranger wheeled round on his heel, took ^ 
survey of it, and then lifted his hat again, apparently 
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satisfied. "Thank you, sir," he said. "The mistake 
was mine. Good morning." 

Greorge watched him away as he strode with a firm, 
elastic, quick step towards the Folly. George wondered 
when he should walk again with the same step. Per- 
haps the notion, or the desire to do so, actuated him 
to try it then. He rose from his seat and went tottering 
out, drawing his sticks with him. It was a tempting 
morning, and George strolled on in its brightness, 
resting on this bench, resting on that, and then bearing 
on again. 

"I might get as far as the Folly, if I tried well, 
and took my time," he said to himself. "Would it 
not be a surprise to them!" 

So he bore onwards to the Folly, as the stranger 
had done. He was drawing very near it, was seated, 
in fact, on the last bench that he intended to sit on, 
when Mr. Verrall passed. 

"Have you had a gentleman inquiring for you?" 
George asked him. 

"What gentleman?" demanded Mr. VerralL 

"He was a stranger. He came to Ashlydyat, sup- 
posing you resided there. I sent him to the Folly." 

"Describe him, will you?" said Mr. Verrall. 

"I noticed nothing much describable," replied 
George. "He wore a straw hat, and had a thin tweed 
coat on his arm. I should fancy he had just come off 
a journey." 

Mr. Verrall left George where he was, and went 
back to the Folly. George rose and followed more 
slowly. But when he got beyond the trees, he saw 
that Mr. Verrall must have plunged into them: as if 
he would enter the Folly by the servants' door at the 
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back. George crossed the lawn, and made straight for 
the drawing-room windows, which stood open.'i 

Scarcely had he entered, and flung himself into the 
first easy-chair which stood handy, when he saw the 
same stranger approach the house. Where had he 
been, not to have found it before? But George imme- 
diately divined that he had taken the wrong turning 
near the ash- trees, and so had had the pleasure of a 
round to Prior's Ash and back again. The room was 
empty, and George sat recovering breath, and enjoying 
the luxury of rest, when the stranger's knock resounded 
at the hall-door. 

A servant, as he could hear, came forth to open it; 
but, before that was effected, flying footsteps followed 
the man across the hall, and he was called to, in the 
voice of Charlotte Pain. 

"James," said she, in a half- whisper, which came 
distinctly to the ear of George Godolphin, "should that 
be any one for Mr. Verrall, show him in here." 

A second room, a smaller one, stood between the 
one George had entered, and the hall. It opened both 
to the drawing-room and the hall: in fact, it served as 
a sort of ante-room to the drawing-room. It was into 
this room that the stranger was shown. 

Charlotte, who had taken a seat, and was toying 
with some embroidery-work, making believe to be busy 
over it, rose at his entrance, with the prettiest air of 
surprise imaginable. He could have staked his life, 
had he been required to do it, that she knew nothing 
whatever of his approach until that identical moment, 
when James threw open the door and announced "A 
gentleman, ma'am." James had been unable to an- 
nounce him in more definite terms. Upon his asking 
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the stranger what name, the curt answer had been, 
** Never mind the name. Mr. Verrall knows me." 

Charlotte rope. And the gentleman's abruptness 
changed to courtesy at the sight of her. "I wish to see 
Mr. Verrall," he said. 

"Mr. Verrall is in town;" replied Charlotte. 

"In town!" was the answer, delivered in an accent 
of excessive surprise. "Do you mean in London, 
madam?" 

"Certainly," rejoined Charlotte. "In London." 

"But he only left London last night to come here!" 
was the stranger's answer. 

It brought Charlotte to a pause. Self-possessed as 
she was, she had to think a moment before hazarding 
another assertion. "May I inquire how you know that 
he left London last night for this?" she asked. 

"Because, madam, I had business yesterday of the 
very last importance with Mr. Verrall. He made the 
appointment himself, for three o'clock. I went at 
three: and could not find him. I went at four, and 
waited an hour, with the like result I went again at 
seven, and then I was told that Mr. Verrall had been 
telegraphed for to his country-seat, and had started. 
I had some difficulty in finding out where his country- 
seat was situated, but I succeeded in doing that: and 
I followed him in the course of the night" 

"How very unfortunate!" exclaimed Charlotte, who 
had gained her clue. "He was telegraphed for yester- 
day, and arrived in answer to it, getting here very late 
last night But he could not stay. He said he had 
business to attend to in London, and he left here this 
morning by an early train. Will you oblige me with 
your name?" she added. 
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"My name, madam, is Appleby. It is possible you 
may have heard Mr. Verrall mention it, if, as I presume, 
I have the honour of speaking to Mrs. VerralL" 

Charlotte did not undeceive him. "When did you 
see Mr. Verrall last?" she suddenly inquired, as if the 
thought had just struck her. 

"The day before yesterday. I saw him three times 
that day, and he made the appointment for the follow- 
ing one." 

"I am so sorry you should have had a useless 
journey," said Charlotte, with much sympathy. 

"I am sorry also," said the stranger. "Sorry for 
the delay this causes in certain arrangements; which 
delay I can ill afford. I will wish you good-morning, 
madam, and start back by the first train." 

Charlotte touched the bell, and curtseyed her adieu. 
The stranger had the door open, when he turned round, 
and spoke again. 

"I presume I may entirely rely upon what you tell 
me — that Verrall is gone back?" 

"Oh, certainly," answered Charlotte. 

Now, every syllable of this colloquy had reached 
the ears of George Godolphin. It puzzled him not a 
little. Were there two Verralls? The Verrall of the 
Folly, with whom he had so recently exchanged words, 
had certainly not been in London for a fortnight past, 
or anywhere else but in that neighbourhood. And what 
did Charlotte mean, by saying he had gone to town 
that morning? 

Charlotte came in, singing a scrap of a song. She 
started when she saw George, and then flew to him in 
a glow of delight, holding out her hands. 

What could he do but take them? What could he 
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do, but draw Charlotte down by him on the sofa, 
holding them still. "How pleased I am to see you!" 
exclaimed Charlotte. "I shall think the dear old times 
are coming round again." 

"Charlotte mia, do you know what I have been 
obliged to hear? That interesting colloquy you have 
been taking part in in the next room." 

Charlotte burst into a laugh. From the moment 
when she first caught a glimpse of George, seated 
there, she had felt sure that he must have heard it. 
"Did I do it well?" she cried triumphantly. 

"How could you invent such fibs?" 

"Verrall came up-stairs to me and Kate," said 
Charlotte, laughing more merrily than before. "He 
said there was somebody going to call here, he thought 
with a begging petition, and he did not care to see 
him. Would I go and put the man off? I asked him 
how I should put him off, and he answered, *Any way. 
Say he had gone to London, if I liked.'" 

Was Charlotte telling truth or falsehood? That 
there was more in all Qiis than met the eye, was 
evident. It was no business, however, of George 
Godolphin's, neither did he make it his. 

"And you have really walked here all the way by 
yourself!" she resumed. "I am so glad! You will get 
well now all one way." 

"I don't know about getting well *all one way,' 
Charlotte. The doctors have been ordering me away 
for the winter." 

"For the winter!" repeated Charlotte, her tone 
growing sober. "What for? Where to?" 

"To some place where the skies are more genial 
than in this cold climate of ours," replied George. "If 
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I wish to get thoroughly well, they say, I must start 
off next month, September, and not return until 
April." 

"But — should you go alone?" 

"There's the worst of it. We poor bachelor fellows 
are like stray sheep — nobody owning us, nobody 
caring for us." 

"Take somebody with you," suggested Charlotte. 

"That's easier said than done," said George. 

Charlotte threw one of her brilliant glances at him. 
She had risen, and was standing before him, all her 
attractions in full play. "There's an old saying, Mr. 
George Godolphin, that where there's a will, there's 
a way," quoth she. 

George made a gallant answer, and they were pro- 
gressing in each other's good graces to their own con- 
tent, when an interruption came to it. The same ser- 
vant who had opened the door to the stranger entered. 

"Miss Pain, if you please, my master says will 
you step to him." 

"I declare you make me forget everything," cried 
Charlotte to George, as she quitted the room. And 
picking up her King Charley, she threw it at him. 
"There! take care of him, Mr. George Godolphin, until 
I come back again." 

A few minutes subsequently, George saw Mr. Verrall 
leave the house and cross the lawn. A servant behind 
him was bearing a small portmanteau and an over-coat, 
similar to the one the stranger had carried on his arm. 
Was Mr. Verrall likewise going to London? 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

One Stick Discarded. 

The morning sun shone on the green lawn, on the 
clustering flowers, rich in their many colours, sweet in 
their exhaling perfumes, before the breakfast-room at 
Ashlydyat The room itself was in the shade, as it 
is pleasant in summer for a room to be: but the win- 
dows stood open to the delights of out-door life. 

.Janet presided at the breakfast- table. She always 
did preside. Thomas, Bessy, and Cecil were disposed 
around her; leaving the side of the table next the 
windows vacant, that no obstruction might intervene 
between the sight of any and the view of the summer's 
morning. A summer that would soon be on the wane, 
for September was approaching. 

"She ought to be here by four o'clock," observed 
Bessy, continuing the conversation. "Otherwise, she 
cannot be here until seven. There's no train comes in 
from Famley between four o'clock and seven, is there, 
Thomas?" 

"I think not," replied Thomas Godolphin. "But I 
really know very little about their branch lines. Stay. 
Famley? No: I remember: I am sure there is nothing 
in between four and seven." 

"Don't fash yourselves," said Janet, in composure, 
who had been occupied with the urn. "When Mrs. 
Briscow sends me word she will arrive by the afternoon 
train, I know she can only mean the one that gets 
here at four o'clock: and I shall be there at four in the 
carriage to meet her. She is early in her notions, and 
she would have called seven the night train." 
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Cecil, who appeared to be more engaged in toying 
with the black ribbons that were flowing from the 
pretty white sleeves round her pretty wrists, than in 
eating her breakfast, looked up at her sister. "How 
long is it since she was here last, Janet?" 

"She was here the summer after your mother 
died." 

"All that while!" exclaimed Cecil. A few years 
do seem an "all" to the young. 

"It is very good of her to leave her home at her 
age, and come amongst us once again!" said Bessy. 

"It is George who is bringing her here; I am sure 
of that," returned Janet. "She was so concerned 
about his illness. She wants to see him, now he is 
getting better. George was always her favourite." 

"How is George this morning?" inquired Thomas 
Godolphin. 

"George is alive," replied a voice from the door, 
which had opened. There stood George himself. 

Alive decidedly; but weak and wan still. He could 
walk with the help of one stick now. 

"If I don't make an effort — as somebody says, in 
that bookcase — I may remain a puny invalid, like a 
woman. I thought I'd try and surprise you." 

They made ready a place for him, and put a chair, 
and set good things before him; all in affectionate 
eagerness. But George Godolphin could not ac- 
complish much breakfast yet "My appetite is ca- 
pricious, Janet," he observed. "I think to-morrow I 
will try chocolate and milk." 

"A cup can be made at once, George, if you would 
like it." ' 

"No, I don't care about it now. I suppose the 
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doctors are right: that I can^t get into proper order 
again, without change. A< dull time of it, I shall have, 
whatever place they may exile me to." 

A question had heen mooted, bringing somewhat of 
vexation in its discussion, touching the accompanying 
of George. Whether he should be accompanied at all, 
in what he was pleased to term his exile: and, if so, 
by whom. Janet could not go; or thought she could 
not: Ashlydyat wanted her. Bessy was deep in her 
schools, her district visiting, in parish affairs generally, 
and openly said she did not care to quit them just 
now. Cecil was perfectly ready and willing. Had 
George been going to the wilds of Africa, Cecil would 
have entered on the journey with enthusiasm: the outer 
world had attractions for Cecil and her inexperience. 
But Janet did not deem it expedient to trust pretty 
Cecil to the sole guardianship of thoughtless George, 
and that was put down ere Cecil had well spoken of 
it George's private opinion was — and he spoke it 
publicly — that he should be better without any of 
them, than with them; that they would "only be a 
trouble." On one point, he turned entirely restive. 
Janet's idea had been to despatch Margery with him; to 
see after his comforts, his medicines, his warm beds, 
and his beef-tea. Not if he knew it, George answered. 
Why not set him up with a staff of women at once — 
a lady's-maid, and a nurse from the hospitals, in ad- 
dition to Margery? And he was pleased to indulge in 
so much ridicule upon the point, as to anger Janet 
and offend Margery. 

"I wish I knew some fellow who was going yachting 
for the next six months, and would give me boat- 
room," observed George, stirring his tea listlessly. 
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"That would be an improvement!" said Janet, 
speaking in satire. "Six months' sea-sickness and 
sea-wetting would about do for you what the fever has 
left undone." 

"So it might," said George. "Only that we get 
over sea-sickness in a couple of days, and sea- wettings 
are healthy. However, don't let it disturb your pla- 
cidity: the yacht is wanting, and I am not likely to 
get the opportunity of trying it. No thank you, Janet" 
— rejecting a plate she was offering him — "I cannot 
eat it." 

"Mrs. Briscow comes to-day, George," observed 
Bessy. "Janet is going to meet her at the station at 
three. She is coming purposely to see you." 

"Very amiable of the old lady!" responded George. 
"Whafs she like, Janet? I have forgotten her. 
Does she wear a front, or her own grey locks?" 

Cecil laughed. Janet administered a reproof: to 
George for his ridicule, to Cecil for laughing at it 
"You will see what she is like, if you wait patiently 
until dinner-time, George." 

"I fear the pleasure will have to be deferred a little 
later," returned George. "I am going out to dinner." 

"Nay, George," quickly returned Janet, "but you 
must be at home for dinner to-day." 

"I have promised to go out, Janet." 

Even Thomas looked surprised. George was not 
yet in precisely going-out-to-dinner condition. 

"I have promised Mrs. Verrall to get as far as the 
Folly this afternoon, and stay to dine with them. En 
famille, you know." 

"Mr. Verrall is not at home," said Bessy, quickly. 

"But she and Charlotte are," responded George. 
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"You know you must not be out in the night air, 
George." 

"I shall be home by sundown, or thereabouts. Not 
that the night air would hurt me now." 

"The doctors say it would, George," urged Bessy. 

"Of course they do. Doctors must croak, or how 
would theii- trade go on? They intend dining at five 
to accommodate me. I shall not stay afterwards." 

"You cannot partake of rich dishes yet," urged 
Bessy again. 

"Bien entendu. Mrs. Verrall has ordered an array 
of invalid ones: mutton-broth k Teau, and boiled 
whiting au naturel," responded George, who appeared 
to have an answer ready for all dissentient propositions. 

Janet interposed, looking and speaking very gravely. 
"George, it will be a great mark of disrespect to Mrs. 
Briscow, the lifelong friend of your father and your 
mother, not to be at home to sit at table with her the 
first day she is here. Only one thing could excuse 
your absence — urgent business. And that you have 
not to plead." 

George answered tartly. He was weak from his 
recent illness, and, like many others under the same 
circumstances, did not relish being crossed in trifles. 
"Janet, you are unreasonable. As if it were requisite 
that I should break a promise, just for the purpose of 
dining with an old woman! There'll be plenty of 
other days that I can dine with her. And I shall be at 
home this evening before you have risen from the 
table." 

"I beg you to speak of Mrs. Briscow with more 
respect, George. It cannot matter whether you stay 
at the Verralls' to-day or another day," persisted Jane. 
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"It matters to me. I have set my mind upon it 
You can tell Mrs. Briscow that it was an engagement 
entered into before I knew she would be here: that I 
would not have made it, had I known. As I would 
not." 

"rd not say a word against it, were it an engagement 
of consequence. You can go to the Folly any day." 

"But I choose to go to-day," said George. 

Janet fixed her deep eyes upon him, her gaze full 
of sad penetration, her voice changed to one of mourn- 
ing. "Have those women fixed a spell upon ye, 
lad?" 

It drove away George's ill humour. He burst into 
a laugh, and returned the gaze: openly enough. "Not 
they, Janet. Mrs. Verrall may have spells to cast, 
for aught I know: it's VerralFs business, not mine: 
but they have certainly not been directed to me. And 
Charlotte — " 

"Ay," put in Janet, in a lower tone, "what of 
Charlotte Pain?" 

"This, Janet. That I can steer clear of any spells 
cast by Charlotte Pain. Not but that I admire Char- 
lotte very much," he added, in a spirit of mischief. 
"I assure you I am quite a slave to her fascinations." 

"Keep you out ^f her fascinations, lad," returned 
Janet, in a tone of solemn meaning. "It is my first 
and best advice to you." 

"I will, Janet, when I find them grow dangerous." 

Janet said no more. There was that expression on 
her countenance which they well knew; telling of 
grievous dissatisfaction. Thomas rose. He had finish^ 
his breakfast. 
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"Ybw will be home to dinner?" Janet said to him, 
with emphasis, as he prepared to leave. 

"Certainly," he answered, turning to her with a 
slight gesture of surprise. "I generally do come home 
to it, Janet." 

"Ay." And Janet sat beating her foot on the floor 
softly and slowly, as was her custom when in dis- 
quietude, or in deep thought. 

The rising earlier than his strength was as yet 
equal to, told upon George Godolphin: and by the 
middle of the day he felt so full of weariness and 
lassitude, that he was glad to throw himself on the 
sofa in the large drawing-room, quiet and unoccupied 
then; pushing the couch first of all with his feeble 
powers close to the window, that he might be in the 
sunshiny. The warm sunshine was grateful to him. 
Here he dropped asleep, and only woke from it con- 
siderably later, at the entrance of Cecil. 

Cecil was dpessed for the day. In a thin flowing 
black dress, a jet necklace on her slender neck, jet 
bracelets on her fair arms. A fair flower was Cecilia 
Godolphin: none fairer within all the precincts of 
Prior's Ash. She knelt down by George and kissed 
him. 

"We have been in to glance at you two or three 
times, George. Margery has prepared something nice 
for you, and would have aroused you to take it, only 
she says sleep will do you as much good as food." 

"What's the time?" asked George, too indolent to 
take his own watch from his pocket. 

"Half-past three." 

^* Nonsense!" cried George, partially starting up. 
"It can't be so late as that." 

The Shadow of Ashlydyat. L 18 
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"It is indeed. Janet has just driven off to the 
railway. Don't rise this minute: you are all in a 
perspiration." 

"I wonder Janet let me sleep so long!" 

"Why should she not? Janet has been very busy 
all day, and very — " 

"Cross?" put in George. 

"I was going to say, silent," replied Cecil. "You 
vexed her this morning, George." 

"There was nothing that she need have been vexed 
at," responded Mr. George. 

Cecil remained for a few moments without speak- 
ing. "I think Janet is afraid of Charlotte Pain," ^e 
presently said. 

"Afraid of Charlotte Pain! In what way?" 

"George" — lowering her voice, and running her 
fingers caressingly through his bright hair as he lay 
— "I wish you would let me ask you something." 

"Ask away," replied George. 

"Ay, but will you answer me?" 

"That depends," he laughed. "Ask away, Cely." 

"75 there anything between you and CharlottePain?" 

"Plenty," returned George, in the lightest possible 
tone. "As there is between me and a dozen more 
young ladies. Charlotte, happening to be the nearest, 
gets most of me just now." 

"Plenty of what?" 

"Talking and laughing and gossip. That's about 
the extent of it, pretty Cely." 

Cecil wished he would be moipe serious. "Slwdl joa 
be likely to marry her?" she breathed. 

"Just as likely as I shall be to marry you." And 
he spoke seriously now. 
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Cecil drew a sigh of relief. "Then, George, I will 
tell you what it is that has helped to vex Janet You 
know our servants get talking to Mrs. Verrall's, and 
her servants to ours. And the news was brought here 
that Charlotte Pain has said she should probably be 
going on a journey; a journey abroad, for six months 
or so: to some place where she should stop the winter. 
Margery told Janet: and — and — " 

"You construed it, between you, that Charlotte was 
going to be a partner in my exUe! What droll people 
you must all be!" 

"Why, George?" 

"Why! Are wedding toilettes got up in that hasty 
fashion, Miss Cecil? I must be away in a fortnight. 
It would take you ladies longer to fix upon youjr 
orange wreath alone." 

"There's no doubt, George, that Charlotte Pain was 
heard to say it." 

"I don't know what she may have been heard to 
say. It could have borne no reference to my move- 
ments. Cecil?" 

"Well?" 

"Did you ever hear of old Max's hounds losing 
their scent?" 

"No — I don't know. What do you mean?" 

And while George Godolphin was laughing at her 
puzzled look, Margery came in. "Be you a'most 
famished, Mr. George? How could you think of 
dropping off to sleep till you had had something to 
sustain you?" 

"We often do things that we don't * think' to do, 
Margery," quoth he, as he rose from the sofa. 

Nothing more true, Mr. George Godolplnn. 

18* 
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Ere long he was on his way to Mrs. Verrall's. Not- 
withstanding Janet^s displeasure, he had no idea of 
foregoing his engagement. The society of two attrac- 
tive women had more charms for listless George, than 
quiet Ashlydyat. It was a lovely afternoon, less hot 
than it had been of late, and George really enjoyed it. 
.He was beginning to walk so much better. That long 
sleep had rested and refreshed him, and he believed 
that he could walk well into Prior's Ash. "I'll try it 
to-morrow," thought George. 

Up the steps, over the terrace, across to the open 
windows of the Folly. It was the easiest way in, and 
George was not given to use unnecessary ceremony. 
He supposed he might find the ladies in the drawing- 
room, and he stepped over the window's threshold. 

Only one was there. Charlotte. She did not see 
him enter. She was before a pier-glass, holding up 
her dog. King Charley, that he might snarl and bark 
at the imaginary King Charley in the glass. That 
other dog of hers, the ugly Scotch terrier which you 
have heard of before, and a third, looking something 
like a bull-dog, were leaping and howling at her feet 
It would appear that nothing pleased Charlotte better 
than the putting her dogs into a fury. Charlotte wore 
a dark blue silk dress with shaded flounces, and a 
lighter blue silk jacket; the latter, ornamented with 
braidings and buttons of silver, somewhat after the 
fashion of her green riding-habit, and as tight to the 
shape as that was. A well-formed shape I — and George 
Godolphin thought so, as she stood with her arms 
lifted, setting the dogs at the glass. 

"Hi, King! Seize him, Charley! Go at him! — 
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hiss! Let fly at him, dog! Tear him! bite him! — 
hiss-ss-ss! — " 

The noisy reception by the other dogs of Mr. George 
Godolphin, brought the young lady's words and her 
pretty employment to a stand-still. She released the 
prisoned dog from her arms, letting him drop any- 
where, and turned to George Godolphin. 

"Have you come at last? I had given you up! I 
expected you an hour and a half ago." 

"And, to while away the time you set your dogs 
on to snarl and fight!" returned he, as he took her 
hand. "I wonder you don't go distracted with the 
noise, Charlotte!" 

"You don't like dogs! I often tell you so." 

"Yes, I do — in their proper places." 

Charlotte turned from him with a pout. The terrier 
jumped upon her. 

"Down, Pluto, down! There's a gentleman here, 
who thinks I ought to hold you poor dogs at arms' 
length." 

"At the yard's length, if you please, Charlotte," 
corrected George, who did not feel inclined to com- 
promise his words. "Hark at them! they may be 
heard at Prior's Ash." 

**And his name's George Godolphin, good Pluto!" 
went on Charlotte, doing all she possibly could, in a 
quiet way, to excite the dogs. "Down, then, Pluto! 
down!" 

"I should muzzle you, Mr. Pluto, if you were mine," 
cried George , as the dog jumped up at him furiously, 
and then turned to attack his former adversary. 
"P/?<<o/" he continued, meaningly; "who gave him 
that name, Charlotte?" 
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"I did," avowed Charlotte. "And I named this 
other one King Charley, in accordance with his species. 
And this one is Deuce. What have you to say against 
the names?" 

"Nothing," said George. "I think them very good, 
appropriate names," he added, his lips parting. 

They were certainly very good dogs — if to make 
a most excruciating noise constitutes goodness. George 
Godolphin, his nerves in a shattered state, lifted his 
hand wearily to his forehead. It brought Charlotte 
Pain to her recollection. 

"Oh, George, I forgot! I did, really I I forgot you 
were not as strong yet as the rest of us. Be quiet, 
then, you three horrid brutes! Be quiet, will you! Get 
off, and quarrel outside." 

Using her pointed toe rather liberally, Charlotte 
set herself to scatter the dogs. They were not very 
obedient. As soon as one was got out another sprang 
in, the noise never ceasing. Charlotte snatched up a 
basket of macaroons that happened to be on a side- 
table, and scattered the cakes on the terrace. "There! 
quarrel and fight over those!" 

She put down the empty basket, closed the window 
to shut out the noise, and turned to George. Pulling 
her dress out on either side, after the manner once in 
vogue for ancient ball-rooms, she dropped him an 
elaborate curtsey. 

"Mr. George Godolphin, what honour do you sup- 
pose is thrust upon me to-day?" 

"You must tell me, Charlotte, if it's one you wish 
me to know," he answered. "I can never attempt to 
guess when I feel tired, as I do now." 

"Your walk has tired you?" 
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"I suppose it has. Though I thought how well I 
felt as I came along/' 

"The great honour of entertaining you all by my 
ownself is delegated to me," cried Charlotte gaily, 
dropping another curtsey. "I hope we shall not 
quarrel, as those dogs are doing." 

"The honour of entertaining me!" he repeated, not 
catching her meaning. "Entertaining me for what?" 

"For dinner, sir. Mrs. Verrall has gone to London." 

"No!" he exclaimed. He did not believe her. 

Charlotte nodded conclusively. "She went at mid- 
day." 

"But what took her away so suddenly?" exclaimed 
George, in surprise. "She had no intention yesterday 
of going." 

"A freak. Or, impulse — if you like the word better. 
Kate rarely acts upon anything else. She has been 
expecting Verrall home these last three days; but he 
has neither come nor written; and this morning, after 
the post was in, she suddenly declared she'd go to 
town, and see what was keeping him." 

"They may cross each other on the road." 

"Of course they may: and Kate have her journey 
for her pains. That's nothing to her: she likes travel- 
ling. *What am I to do with Mr. George Godolphin? 
Entertain him?' I said to her. *I suppose you can 
contrive to do it,' she answered. *I suppose I could,' 
I said. *But, what about its being proper?' I asked," 
added Charlotte, with a demure glance at George. 
"*0h,' said Kate, *it's proper enough, poor sick fellow: 
it would never do to disappoint him.' Therefore, sir, 
please take care that you behave properly, considering 
that a young lady is your hostess." 
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She threw a laughing glance at George; and, sitting 
down at the table, took a pack of beautifully painted 
cards from an ivory box, and began that delectable 
game, that the French call "La patience." George 
watched her from the sofa where he was sitting. A 
certain thought had darted into his mind. What fit of 
prudence called it up? Did he think of Charlotte's 
benefit? — or of his own? Did the recollection of what 
Cecil had whispered actuate him? There's no telling. 
It was very far indeed from George ^odolphin's inten- 
tion to make a wife of Charlotte Pain, and he may have 
deemed it well to avoid all situations where he might 
compromise himself by a hasty word. Such words are 
more easily dropped than taken up again. Or perhaps 
George, free and careless though he was, reflected that 
it was not altogether the thing for Charlotte Pain to 
entertain him alone. With all his faults, George Godol- 
phin was a gentleman: and Charlotte was not altogether 
constituted for a gentleman's wife. 

"I am glad of it, Charlotte," he remarked. "I shall 
now have to make excuses to one only, instead of to 
two. I came to ask Mrs. Verrall to allow me to break 
through my engagement" 

Charlotte had a knave in her hand, pondering where 
she could place it. She dropped it in her surprise. 

"I must dine at home to-day, Charlotte. An old 
friend of my father and mother's, Mrs. Briscow, is arriv- 
ing for dinner. I cannot be absent." 

The flush deepened on Charlotte's face. "It is 
unkind of you!" she resentfully said. "But I knew 
before what your promises are worth." 

"Unkind? But, Charlotte, I did not know until this 
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morning that Mrs. Briscow was coming. There's no- 
thing unkind about it" 

"It is unkind!" flashed Charlotte. "If you were 
not unkind, you would not leave me here by myself, 
to pass a solitary evening and play at this wretched 
* patience.'" 

"But I am not going to leave you here. I wish to 
take you back with me to Ashlydyat to dinner. K you 
will put on your bonnet, we can be walking thither 
at once." 

"You did not come, intending to ask me." 

"I did not I did not know that Mrs. Verrall would 
be absent. But I ask you now, being alone as you say. 
And I intend to take you." 

"What will Miss Godolphin say?" 

"Miss Godolphin will be very happy to see you." 
Which little assertion Mr. George knew to contain 
more of politeness than trutL "Will you get ready, 
Charlotte? I must be returning." 

Charlotte pushed the cards from her in a heap, and 
came and stood before George Godolphin, turning 
herself about for his inspection. "Shall I do without 
further embellishment?" she asked. 

"Admirably," was the gallant answer. "Why dress 
more for Ashlydyat than you would for home?" 

Charlotte marched to the glass, and surveyed her- 
self "Just something in my hair," she said, ringing 
the bell. 

A maid came in by her desire, and fastened some 
blue and silver flowers in her hair. Charlotte Pain 
wore her hair capriciously: rarely two days alike. To- 
day it was all strained back from the face, that most 
trying of all styles, let the features be ever so pretty. 
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A shawl was thrown over her shoulders, and then she 
turned to George. 

"I am ready now." 

"But your bonnet?" returned that gentleman, who 
had looked on with laughing eyes at the mysteries of 
the hair-dressing. 

"I shall not put on a bonnet," she said.* "They can 
bring it to me at Ashlydyat, for returning at night 
People won't meet us: the road's not a public road. 
And if they should meet us," she added, laughing, 
"they will rejoice in the opportunity of seeing me 
abroad like this. It will be food for Prior's AsL" 

So they started. Charlotte would not take his arm: 
she said he must take hers: that he needed support, 
and she did not. That, George would not agree to: 
and they sti'oUed on, side by side, resting on benches 
between whiles. George found he had not much to 
boast of yet, in the way of strength. 

CHAPTER XXIll. 

An Invitation to all Souls* Rectory. 

"Who's this, coming up?" exclaimed Charlotte, when 
they had nearly gained Ashlydyat, and w^re resting 
for the last tima 

George followed the direction of her eyes. Advanc- 
ing towards Ashlydyat was a lady, her bright grey 
silk dress gleaming in the sun, a light Cashmere shawl 
folded round her. There was no mistaking the lady- 
like figure of Mrs. Hastings. 

"Don't you see who it is?" said George. 

"I do now. Is she to be one of your dinner-party?" 

"Not that I am aware of." 
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Mrs. Hastings joined them. She sat down on the 
bench by George's side, aflPectionately inquiring into 
his state of health, speaking kindly and truthfully her 
pleasure at seeing him, so far, well again. Whatever 
prejudice may have been taken against George Godol- 
phin by the rector of All Souls', it did not extend to 
his wife. Stie liked him much. 

"I am getting on famously," said George, in a merry 
tone. ' "I have promoted myself now to one stick: until 
yesterday, I was forced to be embellished with two. 
You are going to Ashlydyat, Mrs. Hastings?" 

"I wish to say a few words to Bessy. We have 
discovered something not pleasant relating to one of 
the schools, in which the under-mistress is mixed up. 
A good deal of deceit has been going on, in fact Mr. 
Hastings said Bessy ought to hear of it at once: that 
she was as much interested in it as we are. So I 
came up." 

Mrs. Hastings, in speaking, had taken two or three 
glances at Charlotte's head. That young lady set her- 
self to explain. Mr. George Godolphin had given her 
an impromptu invitation to go back with him to dine 
at Ashlydyat. 

Then George explained. That he had been engaged 
to dine at the Folly; but he found, on arriving, that 
Mrs. Verrall had departed for London. "My friends 
are all kind to me, Mxb, Hastings," he observed. "They 
insist upon it that the change of a few hours must be 
of benefit to me, and encumber themselves with the 
troubles of a fanciful invalid." 

"I am sure there's nothing like change and amuse- 
ment for one, growing convalescent," said Charlotte. 

"Will you let us contribute in some little way to 
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it?" asked Mrs. Hastings of George. "If a few hours' 
sojourn in our quiet house would be agreeable to you, 
you know that we should only be too happy for you 
to try it." 

"I should like it of all things," cried George, im- 
pulsively. "I cannot walk far yet without resting, 
and it is pleasant to sit a few hours at my walk^s end, 
before I begin to start back again. I shall soon extend 
my journeys to Prior's Ash." 

"Then come to us the first day that you feel yourself 
able to get as far. You will always find some of us at 
home. We will dine at any hour you like, and you 
shall choose your own dinner." 

"A bargain," said George. 

They rose to pursue their way to Ashlydyat Mrs. 
Hastings offered her arm to George, and he took it 
with thanks. "He would not take mine!" thought 
Charlotte, and she flashed an angry glance at him. 

The fact was, that for some considerable time Char- 
lotte Pain had put Maria Hastings nearly out of her 
head, as regarded her relations to George Godolphin. 
Whatever cause she may have seen at Broomhead to 
believe he was attached to Maria, the impression had 
since faded away. In the spring, before his illness, 
George had been much more with her than with Maria. 
This was not entirely George's fault: the rectory did 
not court him: Charlotte Pain and the Folly did. A 
week had now passed since Mr. Verrall's departure for 
town, when George and his two sticks appeared at the 
Folly for the first time after his illness; and, not a 
day of that week since but George and Charlotte had 
met. Altogether, her hopes of winning the prize had 
gone up to enthusiastic heat: and Charlotte believed 
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the greatest prize in the world — taking all his ad- 
vantages collectively — to be George Godolphin. 

George went at once to his sister Janet's chamber. 
She was in it, making herself ready for dinner, after 
bringing her aged guest, Mrs. Briscow, from the station. . 
He knocked at the door with his stick, and was told 
to enter. 

Janet was before the glass in her black silk dress, 
trimmed heavily with crape still. She was putting on 
her sober cap, a white one, with black ribbons inter- 
spersed. Janet Godolphin had taken to wear caps at 
thirty years of age: her hair, like Thomas's, was thin; 
and she was not troubled with cares of making herself 
appear younger than she was. 

"Come in, George," she said, turning to him without 
any appearance of surprise. 

"See how good I am, Janet!" he cried, throwing 
himself wearily into a chair. "I have come back to 
dine with you." 

"I saw you from the window. You have been 
walking too far!" 

"Only to the Folly and back. But I sauntered about, 
looking at the flowers, and that tires one far worse than 
bearing on steadily." 

"Ay. Lay yourself down on that couch at full 
length, lad. Mrs. Hastings is here, I see. And — was 
that other Charlotte Pain?" 

"Yes," replied George, disregarding the injunction 
to lie down. 

"Did she come from the Folly in that guise? — 
Nothing on her head, but those flowers? I could see 
no bonnet, even in her hand." 

"It is to be sent afker her. Janet" — passing by 
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quickly the other matter — "she has come to dine 
with us." 

Miss Godolphin turned round in amazement,' and 
fixed her eyes reproachfully on George. "To dine with 
us? — to-day? Have you been asking her?" 

"Janet, I could not well help myself. When I got 
to Lady Godolphin's Folly, I found Charlotte alone: 
Mrs. Verrall has departed for town. To break through 
my engagement there, I proposed that Charlotte should 
come here." 

"Nay," said Janet, "your engagement was already 
broken, if Mrs. Verrall was away." 

"Not so. Charlotte expected me to remain." 

"Herself your sole entertainer?" 

"I suppose so." 

A severe expression arose to Miss Godolphin's lips, 
and remained there. "It is most unsuitable, Charlotte 
Pain's being here to-day," she resumed. "The changes 
which have taken place render our meeting with Mrs. 
Briscow a sad one: no stranger ought to be at table. 
Least of all, Charlotte Pain. Her conversation is at 
times unfeminine." 

"How can you say so, Janet?" he involuntarily 
exclaimed. 

"Should she launch into some of her favourite topics, 
her horses and her dogs, it will sound unfeminine to 
Mrs. Briscow's ears. Li her young days — in my days 
also, George, for the matter of that — these subjects 
were deemed more suitable to men's lips than to young 
women's." 

"I will tell her the good lady is of the antediluvian 
schocd, «nd drop her a hintt to mtnd her maimers," 
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cried George, with the mocking expression that Janet 
never liked. 

"George, had your mother lived, it would have 
been a sore day to her, the one that brought the 
news that you had fixed your mind on Charlotte 
Pain." 

"It was not so to my father, at any rate," George 
could not help saying. 

"And, was it possible that you did not see how 
Charlotte Pain played her cards before your father?" 
resumed Janet. "Not a word that coidd o£Pend his 
prejudices as a refined gentleman did she ever suffer 
to drop. I saw; if you did not." 

"You manage to see a great deal that the rest of us 
don't, Janet Or you fancy that you do." 

"It is no fancy, lad. Pd not like to discourage 
a thing that you have set your heart upon; Pd rather 
go a mile out of my way than do it: but I stand next 
door to a mother to you, and I can but warn you that 
you will repent it, if you ever suffer Charlotte Pain to 
be more to you than she now is." 

George rose. "If you'll suffer Charlotte to be one 
of us to-day with a good grace, Janet, PU tell you a 
secret." 

"Eh, lad, but I must suffer her. Have not ye 
brought her here?" 

"But with a good grace, Janet" 

"It's of little consequence, that," said Janet "I 
shall not receive a guest at my table with a frown 
upon my brow." 

"Then now Pll set your mind at rest, Janet. It 
has never been my intention to marry Charlotte Pain: 
and — so far as I believe at present — it never wild be." 
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Janet Godolphin's heart leaped within her. "Fm 
thankful to hear it!" she said, in a low tone. "Then 
she's not going with you abroad, George?" 

"Scarcely," returned George. And he laughed at 
the notion as he quitted the room. 

The dinner went off pleasantly. Mrs. Briscow was 
a charming old lady, although she was of the "antedi- 
luvian" school, and Charlotte was on her best behaviour, 
and half fascinated Mrs. Briscow. George, like a 
trespassing child, received several hints from Janet 
that bed might be desirable for him, but he ingeniously 
ignored them, and sat on. Charlotte's bonnet and an 
attendant arrived, and Thomas Godolphin put on his 
hat to- see her to the Folly. 

"I need not trouble you, Mr. Godolphin. I shall 
not get run away with." 

"I think it will be as well that I should see you 
do not," said he, smiling. 

It was scarcely dark. The clock had not struck 
ten, and the night was starlight. Thomas Godol- 
phin gave her his arm, and the maid walked behind 
them. 

"Let us take the path by the ash-trees I" Charlotte 
exclaimed. 

"It is farther round." 

"Not much farther. I often feel a sort of super- 
stitious hankering to look at the Dark Plain at night: 
but I feel timid at going thither alone. Since the 
time that I saw something there." 

"What did you see?" 

"The shadow that people talk of I know I saw it, 
and you need not smile at me, Mr. Godolphin. This is 
the turning. Let us go!" 
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Thus urged — for Charlotte went that way and 
pulled him with her — Thomas Godolphin had no plea 
for declining. And they shortly emerged from the 
trees in view of the Dark Plain. Charlotte halted. "I 
am looking for the shado"^," she said. 

"I do not see any shadow," remarked Thomas 
Godolphin. And it was now his turn to draw her on: 
which he did, when she had apparently satisfied her- 
self There was no appearance of any shadow; of 
anything unusual. The arch and the gorse-bushes 
were tolerably visible in the starlight: nothing else. 
Thomas drew her on, the smile which looked like an 
incredulous one, still hovering on his lips. 

"I suppose it will not do for me to ask you in, 
as there's nobody at home," said Charlotte, with one 
of her lapses into freedom, when they arrived at the 
Folly. 

"Thank you. I cannot stay to-night" 

He shook hands with her and turned away. Char- 
lotte stood for a few moments, and then turned on her 
heel and entered the hall. The first thing that caught 
her notice was a hat; next a travelling coat They 
had not been there when she left in the afternoon. 

"Then Verrall's back!" she mentally exclaimed. 

£[asting into the dining-room, she saw, seated at a 
table, drinking brandy-and-water, not Mr. Verrall, but 
Rodolf Pain. 

"Good gracious!" exclaimed Charlotte, with more 
of surprise in her tone than satisfaction, "have you 
come?" 

" Come to find an empty house," rejoined Mr. Pain. 
"Where's Mrs. Verrall? They tell me she is gone to 
London." 

The Shadow of AsMydyat, I. 19 
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"She is," replied Charlotte. "Verrall neither came 
back nor wrote; she got a restless fit upon her, and 
started off this morning to him." 

"Verrall won't thank her," observed Mr. Pain. "He 
is up to his eyes in business." 

"Good or bad business?" asked Charlotte. 

"Both. We have got into a mess, and Verrall's 
not yet out of it." 

"Through what? Through whom?" she questioned. 

Rodolf Pain gave his shoulders an upward jerk, as 
if he had been a Frenchman. "It need not trouble 
you, Charlotte." 

"Some one came down here from London a week 
ago; a Mr. Appleby. Is it through him? Verrall 
seemed strangely put out at his coming." 

Mr. Pain nodded his head. "They were such idiots 
in the office as to give Appleby the address here. I 
have seen Verrall in a tolerable passion once or twice 
in my life, but I never saw him in such a one as he 
went into when he came up. They'll not forget it in 
a hurry. He lays the blame on me, remotely; says I 
must have left a letter about with the address on it. I 
know I have done nothing of the sort." 

"But what is it, Rodolf? Anything very bad?" 

"Bad enough. But it can be remedied. Let Verrall 
alone for getting out of pits. I wish, though, we had 
never set eyes on that fellow, Appleby!" 

"Tell me about it, Rodolf" 

Mr. Rodolf declined. "You could do no good," said 
he, "and business is not fitted for ladies' ears." 

"I don't care to know it," said Charlotte. "It's no 
concern of mine: but somehow, that man Appleby 
interested me. As to business not being fitted for my 
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ears, I should make a better hand at business than 
some of you men make." 

"Upon my word I think you would, Charlotte. I 
have often said it But you are' one in a thousand." 

"Have you had anything to eat since you came 
in?" 

"They brought me some supper. It has just gone 
away." 

"I had better inquire whether there's a room ready?" 
she remarked, moving towards the bell. 

"It's all done, Charlotte. I have told them I 
have come to stay. Just sit down, and let me talk to 
you." 

"Shall you stay long?" 

"I can't tell until I hear from Verrall to-morrow. 
I may be leaving again to-morrow night, or I may be 
here for interminable weeks. The office is to be clear 
of Mr. Verrall just now, do you understand?" 

Charlotte apparently did understand. She took her 
seat in a chair near, listlessly enough. Something in 
her manner would have told an accurate observer that 
she could very well have dispensed with the company 
of Rodolf Pain. He, however, saw nothing of that 
He took his cigar-case from his pocket, selected a 
cigar, and then, by way of sport, held the case out to 
Charlotte. 

"Will you take one?" 

For answer, she dashed it out of his hand half way 
across the room. And she did it in anger, too. 

"How unequal you are!" he exclaimed, as he rose 
to pick up his property. "There are times when you 
can take a joke pleasantly, and laugh at it." 

He sat down again, lighted his cigar, and smoked 

19* 
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^ few pftiuutes in sileuce. Then lie turned to }\^, 
"Don't you think it is time, Charlotte, t^iat yoi^ and I 
|;)rougH qurselv^^ to, an anchor?" 

"liTo, I don't," ifhe l^luntly angwer^4 

"But I say it is," he resun^^d. "A^d I me^n it to 
be done." 

" Xqu Dft^n!" 

Something in the tone aroused him, and he gazed 
at her vHh surprise- "Tou are not going froj^a your 
promise, Charlotte!" 

"I don't remember that I made any distinct promise," 
piaid she. 

Mr. Rodolf Pain grew heated. "You know that you 
did, Charlotte. You know that you engaged yourself 
irrevoQably to me " 

"lyreivocablyl" she slightingly interrupted. "Hjpw 
you misappropriate words!" 

"It was as irrevocable as a promise can be. il^Ye 
you .^ot led m^ on, this twelvemonth past, believing 
luonth after month that you would be my wife the 
UQXt? And, month after month, you have put W© off 
upon the most frivo^ou^ pretexts!" 

He rose as he spoke, drew up his little figure to 
its utmost height in his excitement, and pushed back 
his Ijight hair from his small insignificant face. A 
face that betrayed not too much strength of any sort, 
physical, moral, or intellectual; but a good natured face 
withaL Cl;iarlotte retained unbroken calmness- 

"Rodolf, I don't think it would do," sh^ ^aid, with 
an air of reasoning candour. "I have thought; it over 
and oyer, and that's why I hav^ put you ofl^ It is npt 
well that we should all be so closely connected together- 
Better get new ties, that will shelter us, in case a — ^ — " 
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"A what?" asked Rodolf Pain, his eyes strained 
on Charlotte through their very light Ikshes. 

"In case a smash comes. That — if we are all 
in the same boat — would ruin the lot. Better that 
you and I should form other connections." 

"You are talking great nonsense," he angrily said. 
"A smash! — to us! Can't you trust V^rrall better 
than that?" 

"Why, you say that, even at this present momtot — " 

"You are wrong, Charlotte," he vehemently inter- 
rupted; "you misunderstood me entirely. Things go 
wrong in business temporarily; they must do so in 
business of all sorts; but they right themselves again. 
Why! do you know what Verrall made last year?" 

"A great deal." 

"My little petty share was two thousand pounds: 
and that is as a drop of water to the oceati^ compared 
with his. Whatever has put you upon these ^odlish 
fancies?" 

"Prudence," returned Charlotte. 

"I don't believe it," was the plain answer. "You 
are trying to blind me. You are laying yourself out 
for higher game; and to ihnt tny eyfes, and gain time 
to see if you can play it out, you concoct a story of 
* prudence' to me. It's one or the other of those Go- 
dolphins." 

"The Godolphins!" mockingly repejbted Chatrlotte. 
"You are clever! The one will never niarry slU long as 
the world lasts; the other's dead." 

"Dead!" echoed Rodolf Pain. 

"As good as dead. Hei's like A ghdst, dnd he is 
being sent off fot an everlastili^ |)erio4 to i^oAel tirarmer 
climate. How ridiculous you are, Kodolfl" 
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"Charlotte, Til take care of ways and means. Ill 
take care of you and your interests. Only fix the time 
when you will be mine." 

"Then I won't, Rodolf. I don't care to marry yet 
awhile. I'll see about it when the next hunting season 
shall be over." 

Rodolf Pain opened his eyes. "The hunting season!" 
he cried. "What has that to do with it?" 

"Were you my husband, you would be forbidding 
me to hunt; you don't like my doing it now. So for 
the present rU remain the mistress of my own actions." 

"Another lame excuse," he said, knitting 'his brow. 
"You will take very good care always to remain entire 
mistress of your own actions, whether married or 
single." 

Charlotte laughed, a ringing laugh of power. It 
spoke significantly enough to Mr. Rodolf Pain. He 
would have renewed the discussion, but she peremptorily 
declined, and shaking hands with him, wished him 
good-night 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

{A Bevelation to All Souls* Rector. 

George Godolphin was not long in availing him- 
self of the invitation to All Souls' rectory. The very 
day after it was given, he was on his way to it. He 
started with his stick: made one halt in a shop on his 
road, and arrived about twelve o'clock. 

Not a soul was at home but Maria. Mrs. Hastings, 
who had not expected him for some days, for she did 
not suppose his strength would allow him to get so far 
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yet, had gone out with Grace. Mr. Hastings was in 
the church, and Maria was alone. 

She sat in that one pleasant room of the house, the 
long room looking to the lawn and the flower-beds. 
She looked so pretty, so refined, so quiet in her simple 
dress of white muslin spotted with violet, as she pur- 
sued her employment, that of drawing, never suspect- 
ing how she was going to be interrupted. 

The door of the porch stood open, as it often did 
in summer, and George Godolphin entered without the 
ceremony of knocking. The hall was well matted, and 
Maria did not hear him cross it A slight tap at the 
room door. 

"Come in," said Maria, supposing it to be one of 
the servants. 

He came in and stood in the doorway, smiling 
down upon her. So shadowy, so thin! his face utterly 
pale, his dark blue eyes unnaturally large, his wavy 
hair damp with the exertion of walking. Marians heart 
stood still. She rose from her seat, unable to speak, 
the colour going and coming in her transparent skin; 
and when she quietly moved forward to welcome him, 
her heart found its action again, and bounded on in 
tumultuous beats. The very intensity of her emotion 
caused her demeanour to be almost unnaturally still. 

"Are you glad to see me, Maria?" 

It was the first time they had met since his illness; 
the first time for more than four months. All that 
while separated; all that while fearing that he was 
about to be removed by death! As he touched Maria, 
her emotion broke forth: she burst into tears: and 
surely it may be excused to her. 

He was scarcely less agitated. He clasped her 
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tenderly to him, and kissed the tears from her face, 
his own eyelashes glistening. There was no great harm 
in it after all; for that each looked forward to the hope 
of being bound together at no great distance of time 
by nearer and dearer ties, was indisputable. At least, 
no harm would have come of it, if — Look at the 
window. 

They did. And there they saw the awfiil face of 
the rector glaring in upon them, and by its side, the 
more awful of the two, that of Charlotte Pain. 

Why had she followed George Godolphin to the 
rectory? "Was she determined not to allow him a single 
chance of escaping her? She bearing in remembrance 
the compact with Mrs. Hastings, had watched George 
Godolphin's movements that morning from the windows 
of the Folly; had watched the road leading from Ash- 
lydyat to Prior's Ash. She saw George and his stick 
go tottering down it: and by-and-by she put on her 
things and went out too, imperatively declining the 
escort of Mr. Rodolf Pain. 

Her intention was to make a call at the rectory — 
all unconscious, of course, that she should find Mr. 
George Godolphin there. By dint of a little by-play 
with Mrs. Hastings — who was too thoroughly a lady 
to be given to suspicion — she might get an invitation 
to remain also for the day. With these very laudable 
intentions Charlotte arrived opposite All Souls' church, 
where she caught sight of the Keverend Mr. Hastings 
emerging from its door. She crossed the churchyard, 
and accosted him. 

"Is Mrs. Hastings at home, do youjaiow? I am 
going to call upon her." 

Now Charlotte was no great favourite of that 
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gentleman's: nevertheless, being a gentleman, he an- 
swered her courteously as he shook her by the hand. 
He believed Mrs. Hastings and Grace were out, he said, 
but Maria was at home. 

"I am moped to death!" exclaimed Charlotte, as 
she and Mr. Hastings entered the private gate to the 
rectory garden. "Mrs. Verrall is gone to London, and 
there am I! I came out intending to go the round of 
the town until I could find some kind Samaritan or 
other who would take compassion on me, and let me 
stay an hour or two with them." 

Mr. Hastings gave no particular reply. He did not 
make for the side door of the house, his usual entrance 
from the church, but turned towards the front, that he 
might usher in Charlotte in state. This took them by 
the windows of the drawing-room: and there they saw 
— what they did see. Mr. Hastings, in his astonish- 
ment, halted: Charlotte halted also, as you may be 
very sure. 

George was the first to see them, and a word of 
anger broke from his lips. Maria hastily raised her 
head from its resting-place — and felt almost as if she 
should die. ^ To be seen thus by Charlotte Pain was 
bad enough: but by her strict father! Her face grew 
white. 

George Gddolphin saw the signs. "My darling, 
only be calm! L^ave all to me." 

That an explanation was forced upon him some- 
what prematurely, was undoubted. But it was no un- 
welcome explanation. Nay, in the second moment, he 
was deeming i4 the very best thing that could have 
happened: for certain visions of taking Maria with him 
into exile had crossed his brain latterly. He iTould 
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tryhaxd now to get them realised. It is true lie would 
have preferred, all things considered, not to speak be- 
fore Miss Charlotte Pain: but necessity, as you know, 
has no law. 

The rector came in at the door: Charlotte follow- 
ing. "Mr. George Godolphin!" he frigidly began; but 
George interrupted what he would have further said. 

"I beg your pardon, sir," he said, taking a step 
forward; "allow me one word of explanation before 
you cast blame to me. I was about asking your 
daughter to be my wife. Will you give her to me?" 

Mr. Hastings looked as a man confounded. That 
he was intensely surprised at the words was evident: 
perhaps he half doubted whether Mr. George Godol- 
phin was playing with him. He cast a severe glance 
at Maria. George had taken her on his arm, and she 
stood there shrinking, her head drooping, her eyelashes 
resting on her white cheek. As for Charlotte Pain? 
— well, you should have seen her. 

Ah no, there was no deception. George was in 
true earnest, and Mr. Hastings saw that he was. His 
eyes were fixed beseechingly on those of Mr. Hastings, 
and emotion had brought the crimson hectic to his 
wasted cheek. 

"Do not blame Maria, sir," he resumed. "She is 
innocent of all offence, and dutiful as innocent. Were 
you to interpose your veto between us, and deny her 
to me, I know that she would obey you, even though 
the struggle killed her. Mr. Hastings, we have loved 
each other for some time past: and I should have 
spoken to you before, but for my iUi^pss intervening. 
Will you give her to me at once, and let her share 
my exile?" 
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Mr. Hastings had no insuperable objection to George 
Godolphin. That report had given Mr. George credit 
for bushels and bushels of wild oats, which he would 
have to sow, was certain: but in this respect he was 
no worse than many others, and marriage is supposed 
to be a cure for youthful follies. Mr. Hastings had 
once suspected that Maria was acquiring more liking 
for George than was good for her: hence his repulsion 
of George, for he believed that he was destined for 
Charlotte Pain. Even now he could not comprehend 
how it was, and the prominent feeling of his mind was 
surprised perplexity. 

"I love her as my own life, sir. I will strive to 
render her happy." 

"I cannot understand it," said Mr. Hastings, drop- 
ping his tone of anger. "I was under the impression 

— I beg your pardon, Miss Pain," turning to her, 
"but I was under the impression that you were en- 
gaged to Mr. George Godolphin." 

If ever Charlotte Pain had need to fight for com- 
posure, she had dire need then. Her hopes were sud- 
denly hurled to the ground, and she had the cruel 
mortification of hearing him whom she best loved, re- 
ject and spurn her for a long-hated rival. If her love 
for George Godolphin was not very deep or refined — 
and it was neither the one nor the other — she did 
love him after a fashion; better, at any rate, than she 
loved anybody else. The position she would take as 
George Godolphin's wife was hurled from her; and 
perhaps Miss Charlotte cared for that more than she 
did for George himself. The Verralls and their ap- 
pearance of wealth were all very well in their places 

— as George had said by the dogs — but what were 
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they, compared to the ancient Godolphins? There are 
moments which drive a woman to the verge of mad- 
ness, and Charlotte was so driven now. Anything like 
control of temper was quite beyond her: and male- 
volence entered her heart. 

"I, engaged to Mr. George Godolphin!" she echoed, 
taking up the rector's words in a shrieking tone, which 
she could not have helped had her life depended on it. 
"Engaged to a married man? Thank you, Mr. Hast- 
ings." 

"A married man I" repeated the puzzled rector. 
Whilst George turned his questioning eyes upon her. 

"Yes, a married man," she continued, her throat 
heaving, her breath panting. "They may have chosen 
to hoodwink you, to blind you, Mr. Hastings, but I 
saw what I saw. When your daughter — innocent 
Miss Maria there — came home from Scotland, she 
bad been married to George Godolphin. A false priest, 
a sort of Gretna Green man, had married them: and 
I saw it done. / engaged to George Godolphin!" 

Charlotte Pain knew that the words were false: 
called up to gratify her rage in that angry moment. 
Scarcely anything else that she could conjure tip would 
so have told upon the rector. In his straightforward 
right doing, to his practical tnind of sense, a clan- 
destine marriage appeared one of the cardiiial sins. 
His face turned pale, and his eye flashed as he grasped 
Maria's shoulder. 

"Girl! is this so?" 

"Oh, papa, no!" returned Maria, with streaming 
eyes. "It is a wicked untruth. Chdtlotte! to tell such 
an untruth is wicked. Papa, I affirm to you ^" 

"Hush, Maria," interposed George, "let me deal 
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^th t^iis. Mr. Hastings, it is a thing that you need 
scarcely ash pf your daughter — whether it is true, 
or untrue. Is she one, think you, to enter into a clan- 
destine marriage? You know better, sir. Nothipg has 
ever passed between myself and Maria more than has 
passed before you this day. Were I thoughtless enough 
to solicit her to enter into one — and you need not 
think of me a whit better than you choose — Maria 
would only repulse me. Miss Pain, will you uns^y 
your words?" 

For answer. Miss Pain entered into a scornful ac- 
count of Sandy Bray and his doings. St© reiterated 
her assertion. She declared that she saw Maria and 
George standing before him, their hands clasped to- 
gether in the attitude of a couple being ms^ried, when 
she entered suddenly with a message from Lady Go- 
dolphin, and she finished up by saying she had alw«^s 
believed since that they were married, only it had 
been no business of hers to proclaim it The rector's 
brow grew moist again, and George Godolphin looked 
significantly at Charlotte. He spoke sigi^ficantly, too. 

"No, you have not thought it, Chaxlotte." And he 
turned and related to Mr. Hastings as much a^ he 
knew of Sandy Bray, emphatically repeating his denial. 
"If you will take a moment's thought, sir, you may 
be convinced that the truth lies with me- \ aijji be- 
seeching you to give Maria to me; I crave it of you 
as the greatest boon that I can asl^ in life. I know 
not whether you will accede to my petition: but, what 
argument could I urge, to induce it, with h^Jf th^ 
force as the one that she was already my wife in 
secret? Nay, were sl^e indeed my wife in secret, why 
should I care for the ceremony to be repeated? I 
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should only have to confess it, and throw myself and 
my wife upon your forgiveness. I heartily wish it had 
been so!" 

"You are bold, Mr. George Godolphin!" 

"Bold, sir?" returned George, with emotion. "Not 
more bold than I ought to be. I don't care to defend 
myself, but I do care to defend Maria. Give her to 
me, Mr. Hastings! give her to me!" he added, chang- 
ing his tone to one of tender entreaty, "I will defend 
her through life with my best blood." 

Mr. Hastings looked at him; he looked at the tear- 
ful, but certainly not guilty countenance of his daughter; 
he turned and looked at the furious one of Charlotte 
Pain. "Step this way," he said to George Godol- 
phin. "I would speak to you alone." 

He took him to another room, and shut the door. 
"I want the truth," he said, "upon one or two 
points " 

"Mr. Hastings," said George, drawing himself up, 
"I have told you nothing but the truth upon all points." 

"Were you never engaged to Charlotte Pain?" 
proceeded Mr. Hastings, taking no notice of the inter- 
ruption. 

"Never. I never sought or wished to be." 

"Then, what did your good father. Sir George, 
mean, when he alluded to it the night he was dying? 
He asked if you and Charlotte were married yet, and 
you replied, 'Plenty of time for that.'" 

"I said it merely in answer to his words: it was 
not an hour for dissent or explanation. He was not 
conscious of what he said." 

"Had you expressed to him any particular liking 
for Charlotte Pain?" 
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"I had not; at any time. Sir George beKeved 
Miss Pain had a large fortune, and he recommended 
me, more than once, to think of her, and it. He said 
she was a handsome girl, and none the worse for pos- 
sessing a fortune. He had heard she would have 
thirty thousand pounds. I used to laugh it off. I 
cared for Maria too much to cast a thought to Char- 
lotte Pain. That is the whole truth, Mr. Hastings, on 
my honour." 

"Would he have objected to Maria?" 
"To Maria I am certain he would not have ob- 
jected. To her want of fortune he might. But that 
is a thing that only concerns myself I do not re- 
quire fortune in my wife, and I do not seek it. You 
will give her to me, Mr. Hastings? You will dispense 
with unnecessary ceremony, and let her go abroad with 
me!" he urged. "She will do me more good than all 



"I will give you no promise of any sort, Mr. George 
Godolphin. As to taking her abroad with you, it is 
absurd to think of that. And no daughter of mine 
shall enter a family where she is not sure of a hearty 
welcome. I must first know the sentiments of yours." 

George looked radiant. "Mr. Hastings, if they 
heartily welcome Maria, will you allow me to welcome 
her?" 

"Possibly I wiU." 

"Then it is an affair decided. Janet will be re- 
lieved of a nightmare; and Maria is, I believe, Tho- 
mas's prime favourite in all the world, now Ethel's 
gone." 

"Of what nightmare will it relieve Miss Grodol- 
phin?" inquired the rector. 
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A ^mile crossed George's Upj3. "ShCj like yo|U, has 
been fearing that I intended to connect myself with 
Charlotte Pain. Only yesterday I assured Janet she 
was mistaken; but I scarcely think she put entire faith 
in me. She does not like Miss Pain." 

"Do you think you have pursued a wise cou^e in 
giving cause for this talk, relative to Miss Pain?" 

"I have not given cause to Miss Pain herself, Mr, 
Hastings," replied George, warmly. "I am convinced 
that she has known in her heart of my attachment to 
Maria. As to whiling away a few hours with her oc- 
casionally in idle talk, it is a pastime that Charlotte 
Pain is given to favour." 

And myself also, Mr. George might have added. 

They left the room together. A servant came up 
to Mr. Hastings as he was crossing the hall, and said 
an applicant at the door craved speech of him. The 
rector turned to it, and George entered the drawing- 
room alone. 

Maria stood, pale, anxious, excited, leaning against 
a comer of the window, half shrouded by the muslin 
curtains. She scarcely dared look up when George 
entered. It was not his gaze that she dreaded to meet, 
but that of Mr. Hastings. To anger or displease her 
father was wormwood to Maria. 

George cast a glance round th^ ropm. "Where's 
Charlptte Pain?" he asjked. 

"She is. gone," was Maria's answer. "Oh, George!" 
clasping her l^mds, and lifting to him her streaming 
eyes, "it was cruel of her to say what she did!" 

"I could give it a better name than that, Maria. 
Never mind: we can afford to be generous to-day." 
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"Is papa fully convinced that — that I do not de- 
serve blame?" 

"He was convinced of that before he quitted this 
room. You are to be mine, Maria," he softly added in 
a whisper. "And very shortly. I must take you abroad 
with me." 

She stood before him, not daring to look up now: 
shrinking from his ardent gaze, the crimson mantling 
in her pure cheek. 

"Mr. Hastings demurs at the haste, calling it absurd," 
continued George, his tone changing to one of gaiety: 
"but, if you will consent to waive ceremony, surely he 
may. Which would be more absurd, Maria? your 
marrying without the three months^ preparation of mil- 
linCTy, deemed necessary by fashion, or my going away 
alone for an indefinite period, perhaps to die?" 

"Not to die, George!" she involuntarily answered 
in a tone of painful beseeching — as if he held the fiat 
of life or death in his own hands. "But — about the 
haste — I don't know — I heard you thought of de- 
parting soon." 

"I ought to be away in a fortnight's time." 

That startled her. "A fortnight's time!" she echoed, 
in a voice of alarm. "Then it could not be. What 
would Prior's Ash say?" 

"Maria," he gravely answered, "some nine months 
ago, when Sarah Anne Grame was seized with the 
fever, my brother, alarmed for Ethel's safety, would 
have married her hastily, so that he might have the 
right to remove her from danger. Ethel's answer to 
him was *What would Prior's Ash say?' — as you have 
now Mitwered me. Thomas bowed to it: he suffered 
Ae world's arrogated notions to reign paramount — y 
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and he lost Ethel. What value do you suppose lie sets 
now upon the opinions of Prior's Ash? The cases may 
not be precisely parallel, but they are sufficiently so 
to decide me. If I go away from home, I take you: 
if I may not take you, I do not go. And now, miy 
darling, I will say farewell to you for the present" 

She was surprised. She thought he had come to 
stay for some hours. 

"Yes," he replied; "but affairs have changed since 
I entered. Until they shall be more definitively settled, 
Mr. Hastings will not care that I remain his guest." 

He bent to kiss her. Not in the stolen manner he 
had been accustomed to, but — quite gravely, turning 
her shy face to his, as if it were his legal province so 
to do. "A little while, young lady," he saucily whis- 
pered, "and you'll be giving me kiss for kiss." 

Mr. Hastings was in the porch still, holding a col- 
loquy with ill-doing and troublesome Mrs. Bond. George 
held out his hand as he passed. 

"You have not rested yourself," said the rector. 

"I shall get back as far as the bank and rest there," 
replied George. "I presume, sir, that you intend to 
see my brother?" 

"And also Miss Godolphin," curtly said the rector. 

His eyes followed George dpwn the path to the 
gate, as he and his stick moved unsteadily along. 
"Marry now!" mentally cried Mr. Hastings, his brow 
contracting: "he looks more fit to take to his bed, and 
keep it. Now, Mrs. Bond," he added, aloud, "let me 
hear the conclusion of this fine tale." 

George took his way to the bank. He had not 
passed it in coming, having cut across from Ashlydyat 
by a nearer way at the back of the town* He took 
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them by surprise. Mr. Crosse was out, but the clerks 
were warm in their congratulations: they had not be- 
lieved him yet equal to the exertion. 

**You look very tired," said Thomas, when they 
were alone in the bank parlour. • 

"I feel fagged to death," was George's answer. "I 
shall get you to send out for a fly for me, and go 
home in that. Thomas," he continued, plunging into 
his business abruptly, "I expect you will have an ap- 
plication made to you, regarding me." 

"In what way?" quietly asked Thomas. 

"Well — it is not exactly a certificate of character 
that's required," returned George, with a smile. "I — 
I am thinking of getting married. Will you approve?" 

"I have no right to disapprove," said Thomas, in 
a kind, grave tone. "You are your own master; free 
to act as you shall judge best I only hope, George, 
that you will, in choosing, consider your future happi- 
ness." 

"Has it never occurred to you that I had chosen?" 

"I used to think at times that you had chosen, or 
felt inclined to choose, Maria Hastings." 

"Right," said George. "I have been speaking to 
Mr. Hastings, and it appears to have taken him entirely 
by surprise. He woidd give me no answer until he 
should have ascertained whether the alliance would be 
agreeable to you and Janet. He is a man of crotchets, 
you know. So I expect he will be coming to you, 
Thomas." 

Thomas Godolphin's eyes lighted up with pleasure. 
"He shall receive my hearty approval," he said, 
warmly. "George" — changing his tone to sadness — 
"in the days go^e by I l^ought there were two young 

20* 
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beings sup^or to the rest of the world: Ethel and 
Maria." 

"I said so to Mr. Hastings. I conclude he fears 
that Mariana want of fortune would render her un- 
palatable to my family," remarked George. 

"Certainly not to me. Ethel, whom I chose, had 
even less. If you think well to dispense with fortune 
in your wife, G-eorge, we have no right to cavil at it. 
I am glad that you have chosen Maria Hastings." 

But there was Janet to come yet George went 
home in the fly, and threw himself on the first sofa, he 
could find. Janet, full of concern, came to him. 

"I said you were attempting too much, George!" 
she cried. "But you never will listen to me." 

"Fm sure, Janet, I listen to you dutifully. I am 
come home to consult you now," he added, a little 
spirit of mischief dancing in his gay blue eyes; "it is 
not fatigue or iUness that has brought me. Janet, I 
am going to be married." 

Janet Godolphin's pulses beat more quickly. She 
Bat down and folded her hands with a gesture of pain. 
"I knew it would be so. You need not have tried to 
deceive me yesterday, lad." 

"But the young lady's Mends reftise her to me, 
udess my family openly sanction and approve of the 
match," w«at on George. "You'll be cordial over it, 
won't you, Janet?" 

"No, lad. I cannot forbid it; I have no authority; 
but, sanction it, I never will. What has put it into 
your head to marry in this haste? You, with one 
foot in the giavey as may be said, and one out of it?" 

"Well, you see, Jaiiet, you won't trust me abroad 
without soxnebo^ to look after me," he dowly an- 
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swered, as if he were arguing some momentous question. 
"You say you can't go, and Bessy can't go, and Cecil 
may not, and I say I won't have Margery. What was 
I to do, but marry? I cannot take a young lady, you 
know, without first marrying her." 

Janet Godolphin's grave eyes were fixed on vacancy, 
and her thin lips drawn in to pressure. She did not 
answer. 

"Thomas heartily approves," he continued. "I have 
been with him." 

"Thomas must do as he likes," said Janet. "But, 
unless you have unwittingly misunderstood him, George, 
you are telling me a deliberate falsehood. He will 
never approve of your marrying Charlotte Pain." 

"Charlotte Pain!" repeated George, with an air of 
as much surprise as if it were genuine, "who was talk- 
ing about Charlotte Pain? What put her in your 
head?" 

Janet's face flushed. "Were you not talking of 
Charlotte Pain?" 

"Not I," said George. "In spite of the compli- 
ments you pay my truthfulness, Janet, I meant what 
I said to you yesterday — that I did not intend to 
make her my wife. I am speaking of Maria Hastings." 

"Eh, lad, but that's good news!" 

George burst into a laugh. "What green geese 
you must all have been, Janet! Had you used your 
eyes, you might have detected this long while past 
that my choice was fixed on Maria. But the rector 
doubts whether you will approve. He will not promise 
her to me until he has your sanction." 

"I'll put my shawls on and go down at once to the 
rectory, and tell him that we all love Maria," said 
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Janet, more impulsively than was common with her: 
but in truth she had been relieved from a great fear. 
There was something about Charlotte Pain that fright- 
ened sedate Janet. Compared with her, Maria Hast- 
ings appeared everything that was desirable as a wife 
for George. Her want of fortune, her want of position 
— which was certainly not equal to that of the Go- 
dolphins — were lost sight of. 

"I could manage to eat some broth, Janet," cried 
out George, as she was leaving the room. "I have 
had nothing since breakfast." 

"To be sure. I am growing forgetful. Margery 
shall wait upon you, my dear. But, to go down to 
the rectory without delay, is a courtesy due from me." 

So, no impediment was placed upon the marriage. 
Neither was any impediment placed upon its immediate 
celebration: the rector permitting himself to be per- 
suaded into allowing it Whether he would have done 
so but for that absurd fable of the private marriage, 
may be doubtful. Charlotte Pain contrived that the 
story should become public property. What with that 
— • which, however, nobody believed — and what with 
the present real marriage, Prior's Ash had a dainty 
dish of gossip served up to it 

CHAPTER XXV. 

Charlotte's Bargain. 

Thbee weeks subsequent to that momentous day 
at All Souls' rectory, George Godolphin and Maria 
stood before that rector in All Souls' church. George 
did not appear very ill now: he was not so shadowy, 
his fine complexion had come again, and stick the 
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second was discarded. Maria was beautiful. Her soft 
bridal robes floated around her, her colour went and 
came as she glanced shyly up at George Godolphin. 
A handsome couple; one seldom seen. 

It was quite a private marriage — so to speak; 
but few guests being present, and they relatives, or 
very close friends. Lady Godolphin had responded to 
the invitation (which Janet had not expected her to 
do), and was the guest of Ashlydyat Very superb 
was she in silks and jewels this day. Old Mrs. 
Briscow had also remained for it Mr. Crosse was 
present, and some relatives of the Hastings family: 
and Grace and Cecil were bridesmaids. The rector 
joined their hands, speaking the necessary words slowly 
and emphatically ; words that bound them to each other 
until death. 

Them came the breakfast at the rectory, and then 
the goin^ away. The carriage waited at the gate. 
The rector laid his hand upon George Godolphin^s 
arm as he was going out to it, and addressed him in a 
low tone: 

"I have confided her to you in entire trust You 
will cherish her in all love and honour?" 

"Always r' emphatically pronounced George, grasp- 
ing the rector's hand. "You shall never have cause to 
repent the gift" 

Thomas Gt)dolphin was placing Maria in the car- 
riage. She looked out through her tears, nodding her 
last adieus. George took his place beside her, and the 
postboys started on the first stage towards Dover. 

As they were passing the house of Lady Sarah 
Grame, by which their route lay, that lady herself sat 
at the window, as did also Sarah Anne; both on the 
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tiptoe of curiosity, beyond all doubt Between them, 
laughing and talking with a gay air, and looking out, 
stood Charlotte Pain. Maria gave vent to an involuntary 
exclamation. 

Another moment, and they had whirled by, beyond 
vi^w. George turned impulsively to Maria and drew 
her close to him. "Thank God! thank God!" he 
earnestly said. 

"For what?" she murmured. 

"That you are mine. Maria, I dreamt last nigat 
that I had married Charlotte Pain, and that you were 
dying. The dream has been haunting me all day. I 
can laugh at it now, thank God!" 

In the gayest and lightest room of Lady GU>do]phin's 
Folly, its windows open to the green slopes, the flowered 
parterres, to the magnificent prospect which swept the 
horizon in the distance, waff Mrs. VerralL She lay ba<^ 
in a fauteuil, in the idle, vain, listless manner favoured 
by her; toying with the ribbons of her tasty dress, 
with the cluster of shining trifles on her watch-chaiii, 
with her gossamer handkerchief, its lace so fine ia 
texture that unobservant eyes could not tell where the 
cambric ended and the lace began, with her fan which 
lay beside her, tapping her pretty foot upon an Otto- 
man in some impatience; there she sat, displaying her 
charms in conscious vanity, and waiting for any callers, 
idle and vain as herself, who might arrive to admire 
those charms. 

At a distance, in another fauteuil, listless and im- 
patient also, sat Rodolf Pain. Time hung heavy on 
Mr. Pain's hands just now. He was kept a sort of 
prisoner at Lady Godolphin's FoDy, and it appeared 
to be the chief business of Charlotte Pain's life to be 
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cross to him. Three weeks had his sojourn there 
lasted: and though he had hinted to Charlotte on his 
arriyal that he might remain a good number of weeks 
— interminable weeks, was the expression, I think — ^ 
he had not really thought to do so; and the delay was 
chafing him. "What particular business might be keep- 
ing Mr. Pain at Prior's Ash it is not our province at 
present to inquire: what his especial motive might be 
for rather shunning obsenration than courting it, is no 
affair of ours. He did not join Mrs. Verrall in her 
visiting: he had an innate dislike to visitors — to "fine 
people," as he phrased it Even now, did any carriage 
drive up and deposit its freight at the FoUy, it would 
be the signal for Mr. Bodolf Pain's walking out of the 
drawing-room. He was shy, and had not been ac- 
customed to society. He strolled in and out all day 
in his restlessness, nearly unnoticed by Mrs. Verrall, 
fidgeting Charlotte Pain. A cigar in his mouth, and 
his hands in his pockets, sauntering about the grounds, 
flinging himself into chairs: one sentence of c(miplaint 
perpetually on his lips: "I wish to goodness VerraU 
would write I" 

But Verrall did not write. Mrs. VerraU had re- 
ceived one or two short notes from him after her return 
from London — where she had stayed but twenty-four 
hours — and all the allusion in them to Mr. Pain had 
been, "Tell Bodolf he shall hear irom me as soon as 
possible." Bodolf could only wait with what patience 
he might, and feel himself like a caged tiger, without 
its fierceness. There was nothing of fierceness about 
Bodolf Pain — timidity, rather, than that 

A timidity for which Charlotte despised him. Had 
he been more fierce, she might have accorded him 
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greater respect. What could have possessed Charlotte 
ever to engage herself to Bodolf Pam, would be a 
mystery for curious minds to solve, only that such 
mysteries are enacted every day. Engagemente and 
marriages apparently the most incongruous take place. 
This much may be said for Charlotte: that, let her 
enter into what engagement she might, she would keep 
it or break it, just as whim or her convenience suited 
her. Eodolf Pain's thoughts, as he sat in that chair, 
were probably turned to this very fact, for he broke 
the silence suddenly by a pertinent question to Mrs. 
VerralL 

"Does she never mean to marry?" 
"Who?" languidly asked Mrs. VerraE 
"Charlotte, of course. I have nothing to do with 
anybody else, that I should ask. She faithfully pro- 
mised to be my wife: you know she did, Mrs. 
VerraU — " 

"Don't talk to me, Rodolf," apathetically interrupted 
Mrs. VerralL "As if I should interfere between you 
and Charlotte!" 

"I think you are in league together to snub me, 
Mrs. Verrall, she and you; that's what I do," grumbled 
Eodolf "If I only remind her of her promise, she 
snaps my nose off. Are we to be married, or are we 
not?" 

"It is no affair of mine, I say," said Mrs. Verrall, 
"and I shall not make it one. I had as soon Charlotte 
married you, as not; but I am not going to take an 
active part in xirging it — only to get probable blame 
afterwards. That is all I can say, and if you tease me 
more, Rodolf, I shall trouble you to walk into another 
room." 
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Thus repulsed, Eodolf Pain held his tongue. He 
turned about in his chair, stretched out his feet, drew 
them in again, threw up his arms with a prolonged 
yawn, and altogether proved that he was going wild 
for want of something to do. Presently he began again. 

"Where's she off to?" 

"Charlotte?" cried Mrs. VerralL "She went into 
Prior's Ash. She said — yes, I think she said, she 
should call upon Lady Sarah Grame. Look there!" 

Mrs. Yerrall rose from her seat and ran to a farther 
window, whence she gained a better view of the road, 
leading from Ashlydyat to Prior's Ash. A chariot- 
and-four was passing slowly down towards the town. 
Its postboys wore white favours, and Margery and a 
man-servant were perched outside* Mrs. Verrall knew 
it: that it was the carriage destined to convey away 
George Godolphin and his bride, who were at that 
moment seated at the breakfast at All Souls' rectory, 
chief amidst the wedding-guests. 

"Then Margery does go abroad with them!" ex- 
claimed Mrs. Verrall. "The servants had laid hold of 
so many conflicting tales, that it was impossible to 
know which to believe. She goes as Mrs. George's 
maid, I suppose, and to see after him and his rheu- 
matism." 

"His rheumatism's well, isn't it?" returned Bodolf 
Pain. 

"Well; but he^s not He is as weak as water, 
wanting care stilL Prudent Janet does well to send, 
Margery: what should Maria Hastings know about 
taking care of the sick? I think they have shown ex- 
cessively bad manners not to invite me to the break- 
fast," continued Mrs. Verrall, in a tone of acrimony. 
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"Somebody said that it was to be quite a private 
breakfast: confined to relatives." 

"I don't care," said Mrs. Verrall^ "they might 
have made an exception in my favour. They know 
I like such things: and we lived in their house, 
Ashlydyat, and are now living at Lady Godolphin's 
Folly." 

"That's where Charlotte's gone, I'll lay," cried Mr. 
Pain.' 

Mrs. Verrall turned her eyes upon him with a 
slight accession of wonder in them. "GU)ne there! 'To 
the rectory? Nonsense, Kodolf!" 

"I didn't say to the rectory, Mrs. Verrall. She'd 
not be so stupid as to go there without an invitation. 
She's gone about the town, staring at the carriages, 
and looking out for what she can see." 

"Very possibly," returned Mrs. Verrall, throwing 
herself into her chair in weariness. "What has become 
of all the people to-day, that nobody comes to call 
upon me? I should think they are stopping to look at 
the wedding." 

Rodolf, in weariness as great, slowly lifted his body 
out of the chair, gave himself another good long stretch, 
and quitted the room. Talk of the curse of work! 
Never did work bring a curse half as great as that 
brought by idleness. Better break stones in the road, 
better work in galley-chains, than sit through the live- 
long day, day after day as the year goes round, and 
be eaten up with lassitude. Rodolf Pain's compelled 
idleness was but temporary; he was away from his 
occupation only for a time: but Mrs. Verrall possessed 
no occupation from year's end to year's end. Her 
hands had no duties to perform, no labour to transact: 
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she never touched anything in the shape of ornamental 
work; she rarely, if ever, opened a book. She was 
one of those who possess no resources within them- 
selves: and, may Heaven have mercy upon all such! 

By-and-by, after Rodolf had smoked two cigars out- 
side, and had lounged in again, pretty near done to 
death with the effort of killing time, Charlotte returned. 
She came in at the open window, apparently in the 
highest spirits, her face sparkling. 

"Did you hear the bells?" asked she. ♦ 

"I did," answered Rodolf. "I heard them when I 
was out just now." 

"The town's quite in a commotion," Charlotte re- 
sumed. "Half the ragamuf&ns in the place are col- 
lected round the rectory gates: they had better let the 
beadle get amongst them!" 

"Commotion or no commotion, I know I have not 
had a soul to call here!" grumbled Mrs. YerralL 
"Where have you been, Charlotte?" 

"At Lady Sarah's. And I have had the great 
honour of seeing the bride and bridegroom!" went on 
Charlotte, in a tone of complaisance so intense as to 
savour of mockery. "They came driving by, in the 
carriage, and we had ftdl view." 

This somewhat aroused Mrs. Verrall from her list- 
lessness. "They have started, then! How did she 
look, Charlotte?" 

"Look!" cried Charlotte. "She looked as she usu- 
ally looks, for all I saw. He had hectic cheeks; I 
could see that Mr. George must take caxe of himself 
yet, I fancy." 

"How was Mrs. George dressed?" questioned Mrs. 
Yerxall again. 
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"Could I see? — seated low in the carriage, as sHe 
was, and leaning back in it!" retorted Charlotte. "She 
wore a white bonnet and veil, and that's all I can telL 
Margery and Pierce were with them. I say, Kate, 
don't you think Lady Sarah must feel this day? A few 
months back, and it was her daughter who was on the 
point of marriage with a Godolphin. But she did not 
seem to think of it. She'd give her head for a daughter 
of hers to wed a Godolphin stilL" 

Mrs. Verrall raised her eyes tp Charlotte's with an 
expression of simple astonishment. The remark mysti- 
fied her. Mrs. Verrall could boast little depth of any 
sort, and never saw half so far as Charlotte did. Char- 
lotte resumed: 

"/ saw; / know: I have seen and known ever since 
Ethel died. My lady would like Sarah Anne to take 
Ethel's place with Thomas Godolphin." 

"I can hardly believe that, Charlotte." 

"Disbelieve it, then," equably responded Charlotte, 
as she passed out to the terrace and began calling to 
her dogs. They came noisily up in answer, and Char^ 
lotte disappeared with them. 

And Mr. Kodolf Pain, sitting there in his em- 
broidered chair, with a swelling heart, remarked that 
Charlotte had not vouchsafed the smallest notice to him. 
"I'd not stop another hour," he murmured to himself, 
"only that my going back would put up Verrall: and 
— and it might not do." 

Very intense was that gentleman's surprise to see, 
not two minutes after, Mr. Verrall himself enter the 
room by the window. Mrs. Verrall gave a little shrifek 
of astonishment; and the new comer, throwing his 
summer overcoat upon a chair, shook hands witibi his 
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wife and gave her a kiss. Plenty of dust was mingled 
with his yellow whiskers and his moustache. 

"I came third-class most of the way," explained 
Mr. Verrall, as an apology for the dust "The first- 
class carriage was stuffing hot, and there was no getting 
a smoke in it. We had a troublesome guard: the 
fellow excused himself by saying one of the directors 
was in the train." 

"I have been all this while rubbing my eyes to 
find out whether they are deceiving me," cried Eodolf 
Pain. "Who was to dream of seeing you here to-day, 
sir?" 

"I should think you expected to see me before, 
Rodolf," was Mr. Verrall's answer. 

"Well, so I did. But it seemed to be put off so 
long, that I am surprised to see you now. Is — is all 
straight?" 

"Quite straight," replied Mr. Verrall; "after an 
overwhelming amount of bother. You are going up 
to-day. Pain." 

"And not sorry to hear it either," cried Rodolf 
Pain, with emphasis. "I am sick of having nothing to 
do. Is Appleby settled?" he added, dropping his voice. 

Mr. Verrall gave a nod; and, drawing Rodolf Pain 
to a far window, stood there talking to him for some 
minutes in an under tone. Mrs. Verrall, who never 
concerned herself with matters of business, never would 
listen to them, went out on the terrace, a pale pink 
parasol, with its white fringe, held between her face 
and the sun. While thus standing, the distant bells of 
All Souls', which had been ringing occasional peals 
throughout the day, smote faintly upon her ear. She 
went in-door^ again. 
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"Verrall," said she, "if you come out you can 
hear the bells. Do you know what they are ringing 
for?" 

"What bells? Why should I listen to them?" in- 
quired Mr. Verrall, turning from Kodolf Pain. 

"They are ringing for Greorge Godolphin's wedding. 
He has been married to-day." 

The information appeared — as Eodolf Pain would 
have expressed it, had he given utterance to his senti- 
ments — to strike Mr. Verrall all of a heap. "George 
Godolphin married to-day!" he repeated, in profound 
astonishment, remembering the weak state George had 
been in when he had quitted Prior's Ash, some weeks 
before. "Married or buried, do you mean?" 

Mrs. Verrall laughed. "Oh, he has got well from 
his illness: or nearly well," she said. "The bells 
would toll muffled peals, if he were buried, Verrall, as 
they did for Sir George." 

"And whom has he married?" continued Mr. Verrall, 
not in the least getting over his astonishment. 

"Maria Hastings." 

Mr. Verrall stroked his yellow moustache; a some- 
what recent appendage to his beauty. He was by no 
means a demonstrative man — except on rare occasions 
— and though the tidings evidently made a marked 
impression on him, he said nothing. "Is Charlotte at 
the wedding?" he casually asked. 

"No strangers were invited," replied Mrs. VotiWL 
"Lady Godolphin came for it, and is staying at Ash- 
lydyat She has put off her weeds for to-day, and 
appears in colours: glad enough, I know, of the excuse 
for doing so." 

"Where is Charlotte?" resumed Mr. Verrall. 
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He happened to look at Kodolf Pain as he spoke, 
and the latter answered, pointing towards some trees 
on the right 

"She went down there with her dogs. I'll go and 
find her." 

Mr. Verrall watched him away and then turned to 
his wife: speaking, however, impassively still. 

"Tou say he has married Maria Hastings? How 
came Charlotte to let him slip through her fingers?" 

"Because she could not help it, I suppose,^' replied 
Mrs. Verrall, shrugging her pretty shoulders. "I never 
thought Charlotte had any chance with George Godol- 
phin, Maria Hastings being in the way. Had Charlotte 
been first in the field, it might have made all the 
diflterence. He had fallen in love with Maria Hastings 
before he ever saw Charlotte." 

Mr. Verrall superciliously drew down his lips at 
the comers. "Don't talk about a man's * falling in 
love,' Kate. Girls fall in love: men know better. Char- 
lotte has played her cards badly," he added, with some 
emphasis. 

"I don't know," said Mrs. Verrall. "That Char- 
lotte would play them to the best of her ability, there's 
little doubt: but, as I say, she had no chance from the 
first. I think George did love Maria Hastings. I'm 
pure they have been together enough, he and Charlotte, 
and they have flirted enough: but, as to caring for 
Charlotte, I don't believe George cared for her any 
more than he cared for me. They have gone abroad 
'for the winter: will be away six months, or more." 

"I am sorry for that," quietly remarked Mr. Verrall. 
"I was in hopes to have made some use of Mr. George 
Godolphin." 

The Shadow of Ashlydyat. I. 21 
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"Use?" cried Mrs. VerraU. "What use?" 
"Oh, nothing," carelessly replied Mr. VerralL "A 
little matter of business that I was going to propose to 
him." 

"Won't it do when he comes home?" J 
"I dare say it may," said Mr. VerralL 
Mr. Rodolf Pain had walked to the right, and plunged 
amidst the grove of trees in search of Charlotte. He 
was not long in finding her. The noise made by her 
dogs was sufficient guide. In one respect Charlotte 
Pain was better off than her sister, Mrs. VerraU: she 
found more resources for killing time. Charlotte had 
no greater taste for books than Mrs. VerraU had: if she 
took one up, it was only to fling it down again: she 
did not draw, she did not work. For some reasons of 
her own, Charlotte kept an ornamental piece of work 
in hand, which never got finished. It is speaking meta- 
phorically, you know, to say "in hand." Had she kept 
it literally in hand, it might have progressed better. 
Once in a way, upon the most rare occasions, it was 
taken up, and a couple of stitches done to it; and then, 
like the book, flung down again. Charlotte played 
well; nay, brilliantly: but she never played to amuse 
herself, or for the love of music: always for display. 
The resources, which Charlotte possessed above Mrs. 
VerraU, lay in her horsemanship and her dogs. Mrs. 
VerraU could ride, and sometimes did; but it was al-wjays 
in a decorous manner. She did not gallop, helter- 
skelter, across country, as Charlotte did, with half a 
dozen cavaliers barely keeping up with her: she took 
no pleasure in horses for themselves, and she would as 
soon have entered a pigsty as a stable. With aU Mrs. 
VerraU's vanity, and her not over-strong inteUeot, she 
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possessed more of the innate refinement of the gentle- 
woman, than did Charlotte. 

Look at Charlotte now: as Rodolf Pain — a cigar, 
which he has just lighted, between his lips, and his 
hands in his pockets — approaches her. She is standing 
on a garden bench with the King Charley in her arms: 
the other two dogs she has set on to fight at ha: feet, 
their muzzles lying on the bench beside her. What 
with the natural tempers of these two agreeable animals, 
and what with Charlotte's frequent pastime of exaspe- 
rating the one against the other, it had been found 
necessary to keep them muzzled to prevent fights: but 
Charlotte delighted in removing the muzzles, and setting 
them on. As she had done now. Charlotte had these 
resources in addition to any possessed by Mrs. Verrall. 
Mrs. Verrall would not, of her own free will, have 
touched a dog with her finger: if compelled to it, it 
would have been accomplished in the most gingerly 
fashion with the extreme tip: and it was a positive 
source of annoyance to Mrs. Verrall, often of conten- 
tion between them, Charlotte's admitting these dogs to 
familiar companionship. Charlotte, when weary from 
lack of pastime, could find it in the stables, or with 
her dogs. Many an hour did she thus pass: and, so far, 
she had the advantage of Mrs. Verrall. Mrs. Verrall 
often told Charlotte that she ought to have been bom 
a paan: it cannot be denied that some of her tastes 
were more appropriate to a man than to a gentle- 
woman. 

Eodolf Pain reached the bench. It was a lovely 
place, secluded, and shaded by trees; with an opening 
in front to admit a panoramic view of the enchanting 
scenery. But, on die green mossy turf between that 
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bench and the opening, snarled and fought those awful 
dogs: neither the noise nor the pastime particularly in 
accordance with that pleasant spot, so suggestive of 
peace. Charlotte looked on approvingly, giving a 
helping word to either side which she might deem re- 
quired it; while the King Charley barked and struggled 
in her arms, because he was restrained from joining in 
the m^l^e. 

"I am going up at last, Charlotte." 

"Up where?" asked Charlotte, without turning her 
eyes on Rodolf Pain. 

"To town. Verrall's come back." 

Surprise caused her to look at him now. "Verrall 
back!" she uttered. "He has come suddenly, then: he 
was not back five minutes ago. When are you going 
up?" 

"I will tell you all about it, if you'll muzzle those 
brutes, and so stop their noise." 

^^Muzzle them yourself," said Charlotte, kicking 
the muzzles on to the grass with her foot 

Mr. Pain accomplished his task, though he did not 
particularly like it; neither was it over easy of accom- 
plishment: the dogs were ferocious at the moment He 
then drove them away, and Charlotte dropped her King 
Charley that he might run after them; which he did, 
barking his short squeaking bark. Rodolf held out his 
hand to help Charlotte down from her standing on the 
bench; but Charlotte chose to remain where she was, 
and seated herself on one of its arms. Kodolf Pain 
took a seat on the bench, sideways, so as to face her, 
leaning his back against the other arm. 

"When do you go?" repeated Charlotte. 

"In an hour from this." 
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"Quick work," remarked Charlotte. "Verrall gives 
no time for the grass to grow, in anything he has to 
do with." 

"The quick departure is mine," said Mr. Pain. "So 
that I am in town for business to-morrow morning, it's, 
all that Verrall cares about. He suggested that I should 
go up by a night train." 

"/ should," cried Charlotte bluntly. 

"No you would not," answered Rodolf Pain, in a 
tone of bitterness. "Were you treated by any one as 
you treat me, you'd be glad enough to get away." 

"That's good!" ejaculated Charlotte, with a ringing 
laugh. "I'm sure I treat you beautifully. Many a one 
would jump at getting the treatment from me that you 
get; I can tell you that, Mr. Dolf." 

Mr. Dolf smoked on in silence; rather savagely, 
for him. 

"What have you to complain of?" pursued Charlotte. 

" This," said he, with sternness. "That you promised 
to be my wife; that you have led me on. Heaven knows 
how long, causing me to believe you meant what you 
said, that you would keep your promise; and now you 
coolly turn round and jilt me! That bare fact is quite 
enough, Charlotte, without going into another mortify- 
ing fact — your slighting behaviour to me lately." 

"Who says I have jilted you — or that I mean to 
jilt you?" asked Charlotte. 

"Who says it!" retorted Rodolf Pain. "Why — 
are you not doing so?" 

"No. I dare say I shall have you some time." 

"I am getting tired of it, Charlotte," said he, in 
a wearied tone of pain. "I have cared for nothing but 
you in . the world — in the shape of woman — but I 
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am getting tired; and I have had enough to make me. 
If you will fix our wedding now, before I go up, and 
keep to it, I'll bless you for it, and make you a fonder 
husband than George Godolphin would have made 
you." 

"How dare you mention George Godolphin to me 
in that way?" cried Charlotte, with flashing eyes, for 
the sentence had roused all her ire. "You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, Dolf Pain! Has not George 
Godolphin — as it turns out — been engaged to Maria 
Hastings longer than I have known him, and has now 
married her? Do you suppose I could have spent that 
time with them both, in Scotland, at Lady Godolphin's, 
and not become acquainted with their secret? That 
must prove what your senseless jealousy was worth!" 

"Charlotte," said he, meekly, "as to George Qt)dol- 
phin, I readily confess I was mistaken, and I am sorry 
to have been so stupid. You might have set me right 
with a word, but I suppose you preferred to tease me 
However, he is done with now. But, Charlotte, I teU 
you that altogether I am getting tired of it Have 
me, or not, as you feel you can: but, played with any 
longer, I will not be. If you dismiss me now, you 
dismiss me for good." 

"I have half a mind to say yes," returned Char- 
lotte, in the coolest tone, as if she were deciding upon 
a trifling matter — the choice of a bonnet, or the route 
to be pursued in a walk. "But there's one thing holds 
me back, Dolf" 

"What's that?" asked Dolf, whose cheek had lighted 
up with eager hope. 

Charlotte leaped off the bench and sat down on it, 
nearer to Dolf, her accent and face as apparently honest 
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as if fibs were nnknown to her. "And it is the only 
thing which has held me back all along,'* she went on, 
staring unflinchingly into Dolf s eyes. 

"Well, what is it?" cried he. 

"The hazard of the step." 

"The hazard!" repeated Dolf. "What hazard?" 

Charlotte glanced round, as if to convince herself 
that nothing with human ears was near, and her voice 
dropped to a whisper. "You andVerrall are not upon 
the safest course " 

"It's as safe as many others," interrupted Dolf Pain. 

"Don't bother about others," testily rebuked Char- 
lotte. "Look to itself. I say that it is hazardous: what 
little I know of it tells me that. I have heard a^ word 
dropped by you and a word dropped by Verrall, and 
I can put two together as well as most people. Is there 
no danger, no chance," — she spoke lower still, and 
with unmistakable gravity — "that a crisis might come, 
which — which would carry you to a place where 
nobody stands willingly — the Criminal Bar?" 

"Good gracious, no!" cried Rodolf Pain, flinging 
his cigar away in his surprise and anger. "What could 
put that into your head, Charlotte? The — profession 
— may not be one of the strictest honour, and it has 
its dark sides as well as its light; but there's no danger 
of such a thing as you hint at. Where did you pick 
the idea up?" 

"I don't know where. I have caught a word or 
two, not meant for me; and now and then I see things 
reported in the newspapers. You can't deny one thing, 
Dolf: that, if any unpleasantness should drop from the 
skies, it has been made a matter of arrangement that 
you should be the suflterer, not Verrall." 
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Rodolf's light eyes expanded themselves beyond 
common. "How did you get to know^that?" he asked. 

"Never mind how I got to know it. Is it so?" 

"Yes, it is," acknowledged Mr. Pain, who was by 
nature more truthful than Charlotte. "But I give you 
my word of honour, Charlotte, that there's no danger 
of our falling into such a pit as you have hinted at. 
We should not be such fools. The worst that could 
happen to me would be a sojourn, short or long, in 
some snug place such as this, while Verrall put liings 
to rights. As it has been now, for instance, through 
this business of Appleby's." 

"You tell me this to satisfy me," said Charlotte. 

"I tell it because it is the truth — so far as my 
belief goes, or as I can foresee now." 

"Very well. I accept it," returned Charlotte. "But 
now, Rodolf, mark what I say. If this worst state of 
things should come to pass " 

"It won't, I tell you," he interrupted. "It can't." 

"Will you listen? I choose to put the matter upon 
the supposition that it may. If this bad state of things 
should come to pass and you fall, I will never fall with 
you: and it is only upon that condition that I'll become 
your wife." 

The words puzzled Mr. Pain not a little. "I don't 
understand you, Charlotte. As to ' conditions,' you may 
make any for yourself that you please — in reason." \ 

"Very well. We will have an understanding with 
each other, drawn up as elaborately as if it were a 
marriage settlement," she said, laughing. "Yes, Mr. 
Rodolf, while you have been ill-naturedly accusing me 
of designs upon the heart of George Godolphin, I was 
occupied with precautions touching my married life 
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with you. You don't deserve me; and that's a fact. 
Let go my hand, will you. One of those dogs has got 
unmuzzled, I fancy, by the noise, and I must run, or 
there'll be dog murder committed." 

"Charlotte," he cried, feverishly and eagerly, not 
letting go her hand, "when shall it be?" 

''As you like," she answered, indifferently. "This 
month, or next month, or the month after: / don't care." 

The tone both mortified and pained him. His brow 
knit: and Charlotte saw the impression her words had 
left. She put on a pretty look of contrition. 

"Mind, Eodolf, it shall be an understood thing 
beforehand that you don't attempt to control me in the 
smallest particular; that I have my own way in every- 
thing." 

"You will take care to have that, Charlotte, whether 
it be an understood thing beforehand, or not," replied 
he. 

Charlotte laughed as she walked away. A ringing 
laugh of power, which the air echoed: of power, at any 
rate, over the heart and will of Mr. Kodolf Pain. 

CHAPiTER XXVI. 

Dangerous Amusement. 

On an April day, sunny and charming, a gentleman 
with a lady on his arm was strolling down one of the 
narrowest and dirtiest streets of Homburg. A tall man 
was he, young and handsome, with a fair Saxon face 
and fair Saxon curls, whose golden gleams glittered in 
the sunlight Could it be George Godolphin — who had 
gone away from Prior's Ash six months before, nothing 
but a shadowy wreck? It was George safe enough; 
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restored to full strength, to perfect health. Maria, on 
the contrary, looked thin and delicate, and her face had 
lost a good deal of its colour. They had wintered 
chiefly at Pau, but had left it a month past Since 
then they had travelled about from place to place, by 
short stages, taking it easy, as George called it: stay- 
ing a day or two in one town, a day or two in another, 
turning to the right or to the left, as inclination led 
them, going forwards, or going backwards: so that they 
were home the middle of April, it would be time enough. 
George had received carte blanche from Thomas Godol- 
phin to remain out as long as he deemed it necessary; 
and George was not one to decline the privilege. Play 
before work had always been George's motto. 

On the previous evening they had arrived at Homburg 
from Wiesbaden, and were now taking their survey of 
the place. Neither liked its appearance so much as 
they had done many other places, and they were mu- 
tually agreeing to leave it again that evening, when 
a turning in the street brought them in view of another 
lady and gentleman, arm-in-arm as they were. 

"English, I am sure," remarked Maria, in a low 
tone. 

"I should think so!" replied George, laughing. 
"Don't you recognise them?" 

She had recognised them ere George finished speak- 
ing. Mr. and Mrs. Verrall! It took about ten minutes 
to ask and answer questions. "How strange that we 
should not have met before I" Mrs. Verrall cried. 
"We have been here this fortnight. But perhaps you 
have but just come?" 

"Only last night," said George. 

" My wife turned sick for a foreign tour, so I indulged 
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her," explained Mr. Verrall. "We have been away a 
month now." 

"And a fortnight of it at Homburgl" exclaimed 
George, in surprise. "What attraction can you find 
here? Maria and I were just saying that we would leave 
it to-night" 

"If s as good as any other of these German places, 
for all I see," carelessly remarked Mr. Verrall. "How 
well you are looking!" he added to George. 

"I cannot pay you the same compliment," Mrs. 
Verrall said to Maria "What have you done with 
your roses?" 

^i^Maria's "roses" came vividly into her cheeks at the 
question. "I am not in strong health just now," was 
all she answered. 

George smiled. "There's nothing serious the matter, 
Mrs. Verrall," said he. "Maria will find her roses 
again after a while. Charlotte has — I was going to say 
changed her name," broke off George; "but in her 
case that would be a wrong figure of speech. She is 
married, we hear." 

"Long ago," said Mrs. Verrall. "Charlotte's quite 
an old married woman by this time. It took place — let 
me see? — last November. They live in London." 

"Mr. Pain is her cousin, is he not?" 

"Yes. It was an old engagement," continued Mrs. 
Verrall, looking at George. "Many a time, when she 
and you were flirting together, I had to call her to 
account, and remind her of Mr. Pain." 

George could not remember that Mrs. Verrall had 
ever done such a thing in his presence: she had been 
rather remarkable for non-interference; for leaving 
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him and Charlotte to go their own way. But he did 
not say so. 

They turned and continued their walk together. 
George — he had lost none of his gallantry — taking his 
place by the side of Mrs. Verrall. 

In passing a spot where there was a partial obstruction, 
some confusion occurred. A house was under repair, 
and earth and stones lay half-way across the street, 
giving barely room for any vehicle to pass. Just as 
they were opposite this, a lumbering coach, containing 
a gay party inside, with white bows in their caps — 
probably a christening — came rattling up at a sharp 
pace. George Godolphin, taking Mrs. VerralFs hand, 
piloted her to safety. Maria was not so fortunate. 
Mr. Verrall was a little behind her or before her: at 
any rate, he was not adroit enough to assist her at the 
right moment; and Maria, seeing no escape between 
the coach and the debris, jumped upon the latter, a 
great mound of it. The awkward stones moved under 
her feet, and she slipped off again with a jerk on the 
other side. It did not hurt her much, but it shook her 
greatly. George, who was looking back at the time, 
had sprung back and caught her, before Mr. Verrall 
well saw what had occurred. 

"My darling, how did it happen? Are you hurt? 
Verrall, could you not have taken better care?" he 
reiterated, his face flushed with emotion and alarm. 

Maria leaned heavily upon him, and drew a long 
breath before she could speak. "I am not hurt, George." 

"Are you sure?" he anxiously cried. 

Maria smiled reassuringly. "It is nothing, indeed. 
It has only shaken me. See! I came right off that 
heap. I must have been careless, I think." 
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George turned to look at the "heap." A good heap 
it was, about three feet from the ground. She had 
alighted on her feet; not quite falling; but staggering 
with the lower part of her back against the stones. 
Mrs. Verrall shook the dust off her dress behind, and 
Mr. Verrall apologised for his inattention. 

George took her^ upon his arm, with an air that 
seemed to intimate he should not trust her to anybody 
again, and they went back to their hotel, Mrs. Verrall 
saying she shoidd call in upon them in half an hour's time. 

Maria was looking pale; quite white. George, in 
much concern, untied her bonnet-strings. "Maria, I 
fear you are hurt!" 

"Indeed I am not — as I believe," she answered. 
"Why do you think so?" 

"Because you are not looking well." 

"I was startled at the time; frightened^ I shall 
get over it directly, George." 

"I think you had better see a doctor. I suppose 
there's a decent one to be found in the town." 

"Oh no!" returned Maria, with much emphasis, in 
her surprise. "See a doctor because I slipped down a 
little way? Why, George, that would be foolish! I 
have often jumped from a higher height than that 
Do you remember the old wall at the rectory? We 
chiliren were for ever jumping from it." 

"That was one time and this is another, Mrs. George 
Godolphin," said he, significantly. 

Maria laughed. " Only fancy the absurdity, George! 
Were a doctor called in, his first question would be, 
* Where are you hurt, madame?' 'Not anywhere, 
monsieur,' would be my reply. *Then what do you 
want with me?' he'd say, and how foolish I should look!" 
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George laughed too, and resigned the point "You 
are the best judge, of course, Maria. Margery," he 
continued — for Margery at that moment entered the 
room — "your mistress has had a fall" 

"Had a fall! " uttered Margery, in her abrupt manner, 
as she turned round to regard Maria. 

"It could not be called a fall, Margery," said Maria, 
slightingly. "I slipped off some earth and stuff. I did 
not quite fall." 

"Be you hurt, ma'am?" 

"It did not hurt me at all. It only shook ma" 

"Nasty things, them slips be sometimes!" resumed 
Margery. "I have known pretty good bouts of illness 
grow out of 'em." 

George did not relish the remark. He deemed it 
thoughtless of Margery to make it in ^e presence of 
his wife, »under the circumstances. "You must croak, 
or it would not be you, Margery," said he, in a cross 
tone. 

It a little put up Margery. "I can tell you what, 
Master George," cried she, "that your own mother 
was in her bed for eight weeks, through nothing on 
earth but slipping down two stairs. I say them shakes 
are ticklish things — when the body's not in a con- 
dition to bear 'em. Ma'am, you must just take my 
advice, and lie yourself down on that sofa, and not get 
off it for the day. There ain't a doctor in the land 
as knows anything, but 'ud say the same." 

Margery was peremptory, George joined her in 
being peremptory also; and Maria, with much laughter 
and protestation, was fain to let them put her on 
the sofa. "Just as if I were ill, or delicate!" she 
grumbled. 
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"And pray, ma^am, what do you call yourself but 
delicate? You are not one of the strong ones," cried 
Margery, as she left the room for a shawl. 

Greorge drew his wife's face to his in an impulse of 
affection, and began kissing it. "Don't pay attention 
to Margery's croaking, my dearest," he fondly said, 
"but she is quite right in recommending you to lie 
still. It will rest you." 

"I am afraid I shall go to sleep — condenmed to 
lie here," said Maria. 

"The best thing you can do," said George. "Catch 
me trusting you to anybody's care again!" 

In a short while Mrs. Verrall came in, and told 
George that her husband was waiting for him outside. 
George went out, and Mrs. Verrall sat down by Maria. 

"It is Margery's doings, Margery's and George's," 
said Maria, as if she would apologise for being foimd 
on the sofa, covered up like an invalid. "They made 
me lie down." 

"Are you happy?" Mrs. Verrall somewhat abruptly 
asked. 

"Happy?" repeated Maria, at a loss to understand 
the exact meaning. 

"Happy with George Godolphin. Are you and he 
happy with each other?" 

A soft blush overspread Maria's face; a light of love 
shone in her eyes. "Oh, so happy I" she murmured. 
"Mrs. Verrall, I wonder sometimes whether any one in 
all the world is as happy as I am!" 

"Because it struck me that you were changed; that 
you look ill." 

"Oh, that!" returned Maria, with a rosier blush stilL 
"Can't you guess the cause of that, Mrs. Verrall? As 
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George told you, I shall I tope look well again after 
a while." 

Mrs. Venrall shrugged her shoulders with indiflPerence. 
She had never lost her hloom for any such cause. 

Maria found — or Margery did for her — that the ' 
fall had shaken her more than was expedient. After 
all, a medical man had to be called in. Illness super- 
vened. It was not a very serious illness, and not at 
all dangerous; but it had the effect of detaining them at 
Homburg. Maria lay in bed, and George spent most 
of his time with the Verralls. 

With Mr. Verrall chiefly. Especially in an evening. 
George would go out, sometimes before dinner, some- 
times after it, and come home so late that he did not 
venture into Maria's room to say good-night to her. 
Since her illness he had occupied an adjoining chamber. 
It did Maria no good: she would get flushed, excited, 
heated: and when George did come in, he would look 
flushed and excited also. 

"But, George, where do you stay so late?" 

"Only with Verrall." 

"You look so hot I am sure you are feverish." 

" The rooms were very hot. We have been watching 
them play. Good-night, darling. I wish you were 
well!" 

Watching them play! It is your first deceit to your 
wife, George Godolplun; and, rely upon it, no good 
will come of it Mr. Verrall had introduced George to 
the dangerous gaming salles; had contrived to imbue 
him with a liking for the insidious vice. Did he do so 
with — as our terms of law express it — malice afore- 
thought? Let the response lie with Mr. Verrall. 

On the very first evening that they were together, 
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the day of the slight accident to Maria, Mr. Verrall 
asked George to dine with him; and he afterwards 
took him to the tables. George did not play that 
evening; but he grew excited, watching others play. 
Heavy stakes were lost and won; evil passions were 
called forth; avarice, hatred, despair. Mr. Verrall 
played for a small sum; and won. "It whiles away 
an hour or two," he carelessly remarked to George 
as they were leaving. "And one can take care of 
oneself." 

"All can't take care of themselves, apparently," 
answered George Godolphin. "Did you observe that 
haggard-looking Englishman, leaning against the wall 
and biting his nails when his money had gone? The 
expression of that man's face will haunt me for a 
week to come. Those are the men that commit 
suicide." 

Mr. Verrall smiled, half mockingly. "Suicide! Not 
they," he answered. "The man will be there to-morrow 
evening, refeathered." 

"I never felt more pity for any one in my life," 
continued George. "There was despair in his face, if 
I ever saw despair. I could have found in my heart 
to go up and offer him my purse; only I knew it would 
be staked the next moment at the green table." 

"You did not know him, then?" 

"No." 

Mr. Verrall mentioned the m^'s name, and George 
felt momentarily surprised. He was a noted baronet's 
eldest son. 

The next evening came round. Maria was confined 
to her bed then, and George a gentleman at large. 
A gentleman at large to be pounced upon by Mr. Verrall. 

The Shadow of Ashlydyat. I 22 
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He came — Verrall — and carried George off again to 
dinner. 

"Let us take a stroll," said he, later in the evening. 

Their stroll took them towards the scene of the night 
before, Mr. Verrall's being the moving will "Shall 
we see who's there?" he said, with great apparent in- 
difference. 

George answered as indifferently: but there was an 
under-current of meaning in his tone, wonderful for care- 
less George Godolphin. "Better keep out of temptation." 

Mr. Verrall laughed till the tears came into his eyes : 
he said George made him laugh. "Come along," cried 
he, in a mocking tone. "I'll take care of you." 

That night George played. A little. "As well put 
a gold piece down," Mr. Verrall whispered to him, "I 
shall." George staked more than one gold piece: and 
won. A fortnight had gone over since, and George 
Godolphin had become imbued with the fearful passion 
of gambling. At any rate, imbued with it temporarily: 
it is to be hoped that he will leave it behind him when 
he leaves Homburg. 

Just look- at him, as he stands over that green cloth, 
with a flushed face and eager eyes ! He is of finer form, 
of loftier stature than most of those who are crowding 
round the tables; his features betray higher intellect, 
greater refinement; but the same passions are just now 
distorting them. Mr. Verrall is by his side, cool, calm, 
impassive: somehow that man, Verrall, always wins. 
If he did not, he'd not lose his coolness: he would only 
leave the tables. 

"Rouge," called George. 

It was noir. George flung his last money on the 
board, and moved away.^ 
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Mr. Verrall followed him. "Tired already?" 

Mr. George let slip a furious wora. "The luck has 
been against me all along: nearly from the first night 
I played here. I am cleaned out again." 

"I can let you have — " 

"Thank you!" hastily interrupted George. "You 
are very accommodating, Verrall, but it seems we may 
go on at the same thing for ever: I losing, and you 
finding me money. How much is it that I owe you 
altogether?" 

"A bagatelle. Never mind that." 

"A bagatelle V repeated George. "It's well money 
is so valueless to you: / don't call it one. And I have 
never been a man given to look at money before 
spending it" 

"You can pay me when and how you like. This 
year, next year, the year after: I shan't sue you for it," 
laughed Mr. VerralL "There! go along and redeem 
your luck." 

He held out a heavy roll of notes to George. The 
latter's eager fingers clutched hold of them: but, even 
as they were within his grasp, better thoughts came 
over him. He pushed them back again. 

"I am too deep in your debt already, Verrall." 

"As you please," returned Mr. Verrall, with indif- 
ference. "There the notes are, lying idle. As to what 
you have had, if it's so dreadful a burden on your con- 
science, you can give me interest for it. You can let 
the principal lie, I say, though it be for ten years to 
come. One half-hour's play with these notes may re- 
deem all you have lost." 

He left the notes lying by George Godolphin; by 
hesitating George, with the fierce passion to use them 

22* 
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that was burning within him. Mr. Verrall could not 
have taken a more efficient way of inducing him to 
play again, than to affect this easy indifference of 
manner and to leave the money under his eyes, touch- 
ing his fingers, fevering his brain. George took up 
the notes. 

"You are sure you will let me pay you interest, 
Verrall?" 

"Of course I wiU." 

And George walked off to the gaming-table. 

He went home later that night than he had gone at 
all, wiping the perspiration from his brow, lifting his 
face to the quiet stars, and gasping to catch a breath of 
air. Mr. Verrall found it rather cool, than not; shrugged 
his shoulders, and said he could do with an over-coat; 
but George felt stifled. The roll had gone^ and some 
more to it; had gone, and George Godolphin was Mr. 
VerralFs debtor to a heavy amount. 

"Thank goodness the day has already dawned!" 
involuntarily broke forth George. 

Mr. Verrall looked at him for an explanation. He 
did not understand what particular cause for thank- 
fulness there should be, in that. 

"We shall get away from the place to-day," said 
George. "If I stopped in it I should come to the 
dogs." 

"Nothing of the sort," cried Mr. Verrall. "Luck is 
safe to turn some time. It's like the tide: it has its 
time for flowing in, and its time for flowing out: once 
let it turn, and it comes rushing in all one way. But, 
what do you mean about going? Your wife is not well 
enough to travel yet" 
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"Yes she is," was George's answer. "Quite well 
enough." 

"Of course you know best. I think you should 
consider — " 

"Verrall, I should consider my wife's health and 
safety before any earthly thing," interrupted George. 
"We might have started to-day, had we liked: I speak 
of the day that has gone: the doctor said yesterday 
that she was well enough to travel.'*" 

"I was not aware of that I shall stay here a week 
longer." 

"And I shall be away before to-morrow night." 

"Not you," cried Mr. Verrall. 

"I shall: if I keep in the mind I am in now." 

Mr. Verrall smiled. He knew George was not 
over-famous for keeping his resolutions. In the morning, 
when his smarting should be over, he would stay on, 
fast enough. They wished each other good-night, and 
George turned into his hotel. 

To his great surprise, Margery met him on the 
stairs. "Are you walking the house as the ghosts do?" 
cried he, with a renewal of his good humour. Nothing 
pleased George better than to give old Margery a 
joking or a teasing word. "Why are you not in bed?" 

"There's enough real ghosts in the world, as is my 
belief, without my personating 'em, sir," was Margery's 
answer. "I'm not in bed yet, because my mistress is 
not in bed." 

"Your mistress not in bed!" repeated George. "But 
that is very wrong." 

"So it is," s«dd Margery. "But it has been of no 
use my telling her so. She took it into her head to 
sit up for you; and sit up she has. Not there, sir" — 
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for he was turning to their sitting-room — "she is a 
flying back in the big chair in her bedchamber." 

George entered. Maria, white and wan and tired, 
was lying back, as Margery expressed it, in the large 
easy-chair. She' was too fatigued, too exhausted to get 
up; she only held out her hand to her husband. 

"My darling, you know this is wrong, he gently 
said, bending over her. "Good Heavens, Maria! how 
ill and tired you look!" 

"I should not have slept had I gone to bed," she 
said. "George, tell me where you have been: where 
it is that you go in an evening." 

A misgiving crossed George Godolphin's mind — 
that she abeady knew where. She looked painfully 
distressed, and there was a peculiar significance in her 
tone, but she spoke with timid deprecation. His con- 
science told him that the amusement he had been re- 
cently pursuing would not shine well in the broad light 
of day. An unmarried man may send himself to ruin 
if it pleases himself to do it; but not one who has as- 
sumed the responsibilities that George Godolphin had. 
JRuin, however, had not yet come to George Godolphin, 
or fear of ruin. The worst that had happened was, 
that he had contracted a debt to Mr. Verrall, which he 
did not at present see his way clear to pay. He could 
not pay so large a sum out of the bank without the 
question being put by his partners. Where does it go 
to? Mr. Verrall had relieved him of the embarrassment 
l^y suggesting interest A very easy settling of the 
question it appeared to the careless mind of George 
Godolphin: and he felt obliged to Mr. Verrall. 

^" Maria!" he exclaimed, "what are you thinking 
of? What is the matter?" 
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Maria changed her position. She let her head slip 
from the easy-chair on to his sheltering arm. "Mrs. 
Verrall frightened me, George. Will you be angry 
with me if I tell you? She came in this evening,* and 
she said you and Mr. Verrall were losing all your 
money at the gaming-table." 

George Godolphin's face grew hot and angry, worse 
than it had been in the gambling-room, and he gave 
Mrs. Verrall an exceedingly complimentary mental 
word. "What possessed her to say that?" he exclaimed. 
And in truth he wondered what could have possessed 
her. Verrall, at any rate, was not losing his money. 
"Were you so foolish as to believe it, Maria?" 

"Only a little of it, George. Pray forgive me! I 
am weak just now, you know, and things startle me. 
I have heard dreadful tales of these foreign gaming- 
placQs: and I knew how much you had been out at 
night since we came here. It is not so, is it, George?" 
George made a show of laughing at her anxiety. 
" I and Verrall have strolled into the places and watched 
the phy," said he. "We have staked a few coins our- 
selves — not to be looked upon as two churls who put 
their British noses into everything and then won't pay 
for the sight. I lost what I staked, with a good grace; 
but, as to Verrall, I don't ^believe he is a halfpenny 
out of pcket. Mrs. Verrall must have been quarrelling 
with her husband, and so thought she'd say something 
to spite him. And my wife must take it for gospel, 
and begii to fret herself into a fever!" 

Maria drew a long, relieved breath. The address 
was candid, the manner was playful and tender: and 
she possessed the most implicit faith in her husband. 
Maria h&i doubted almost the whole world, before she 
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could have doubted George Godolphin. She drew his 
face down upon hers, once more whispering that he 
was to forgive her for being so silly. 

"My dearest, I have been thinking that we may as 
well go on to-morrow. To-day, that is: I won't tell 
you the time, if you don't know it-, but it's morning." 

She knew the time quite well. No anxious wife 
ever sat up for a husband yet, but knew it In her 
impatience to be away — for she was most desirous of 
being at home again — she could take note of the one 
sentence only. "Oh, George, yes! Let us go!" 

"Will you promise to get a good night's rest first, 
and not attempt to be out of bed before eleven o'clock 
to-morrow morning, then?" 

"George, I will promise you anything," she cned, 
with a radiant face. "Only say we shall start for 
home to-morrow!" 

"Yes, we wiU." 

And, somewhat to Mr. Verrall's surprise, they did 
start. That gentleman made no attempt to detain them. 
"But it is shabby of you both to go off like thfe, and 
leave us amid these foreigners, like babes in the wood," 
said he, when Maria was already in the carriage, and 
George was about to step into it. 

"There is nothing to prevent your leaving too, is 
there, Mr. Verrall?" asked Maria, leaning forward. 
"And what did you and Mrs. Verrall do before we 
came? You had been babes in the wood a fortnight 
then." 

"Fairly put, young lady," returned Mr. Verrall. "I 
must congratulate you on one thing, Mrs. Geoige Gt)dol- 
phin: that, in spite of your recent indisposition, you 
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are looking more like yourself to-day than I have seen 
you yet." 

"That is because I am going home," said Maria. 

And home they reached in safety. The continental 
land journey, the pleasant sea trip — for the day and 
the waters were alike calm — and then the land again, 
all grew into things of the past, and they were once 
more back at Prior's Ash. As they drove to the bank 
from the railway station, Maria looked up at the house 
when it came in sight, a thrill of joy running through 
her heart. What a happy home it will be for me! was 
her glad thought. 

"What would Thomas and old Crosse say, if they 
knew I had dipped into it so deep at Homburg!" 
was the involuntary thought which flashed across George 
Godolphin. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Home. 

George Godolphin and Maria were holding a 
lev^e. It could be called nothing else. Not very strong 
yet, George would only allow Maria to travel by easy 
journeys, and they had arrived at home early in the 
afternoon. Mrs. Hastings and Grace, Bessy and Cecil 
Godolphin, Thomas Godolphin and Mr. Crosse, all 
were crowding into the back parlour to welcome them. 
Not the business parlour: but the large and pleasant 
dining-room, used also as a sitting-room, on the right 
of the private entrance; the room that used to be the 
chief sitting-room of the Miss Godolphins. 

Maria had thrown off her bonnet and shawl, and 
stood amidst them all, in her dark silk travelling dress, 
somewhat creased. There was no mistaking that she 
was intensely happy: her eye was radiant, her colour 
softly bright, her fair young face without a cloud. 
And now walked in the rector of All Souls', having 
escaped (nothing loth) from a stormy vestry meeting 
to see Maria. Miss Godolphin was not there: temporary 
indisposition kept her at Ashlydyat. In the spring 
and autumn of the year she would be occasionally 
troubled with a heating humour in the legs, a species 
of erysipelas, and it confined her within doors. 

"I have brought her home safe, you see, sir," 
George said to Mr. Hastings, leading Maria up to him. 

"And yourself also," was the rector's reply. "You 
are worth two of the shaky man that went away." 

"I told you I should be, sir, if you allowed Maria 
to go with me," cried ready, gallant George. "I do not 
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fancy we are either of us the worse for our sojourn 
abroad." 

"I don't think either of you look as though you 
were," said the rector. "Maria is thin. I suppose you 
are not sorry to come home, Miss Maria?" 

"So glad!" she said. "I began to think it very, 
very long, not to see you all. But, papa, I am not 
Miss Maria now." 

"You saucy child!" exclaimed Mr. Hastings. But 
the rector had the laugh against him. Mrs. Hastings 
drew Maria aside. 

"My dear, you have been ill, George wrote me 
word. How did it happen? We were so sorry to 
hear it." 

"Yes, we were sorry too," replied Maria, her eye- 
lashes resting on her hot cheek. "It could not be 
helped." 

"But how did it happen?" 

"It was my own fault: not my intentional fault, you 
know, mamma. It occurred the day after we reached 
Homburg. I and George were out walking and we 
met the Verralls. We turned with them, and then I 
had not hold of George's arm. Something was amiss 
in the street, a great mass of stones and earth and 
rubbish; and, to avoid a carriage that came by, I 
stepped upon it. And, somehow I slipped ofP. I did 
not appear to have hurt myself: but I suppose it 
shook me." 

"You met the Verralls at Homburg ?'' cried Mrs. 
Hastings, in surprise. 

"Yes. Did George not mention it when he wrote? 
They are at Homburg still. Unless they have now 
left it." 
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"George never puts a superfluous word in his 
letters," said Mrs. Hastings, with a smile, "fie says 
just what he has to say, and no more. He mentioned 
that you were not well, and therefore some little delay 
might take place in the return home: but he said 
nothing of the Verralls." 

Maria laughed. "George never writes a long let- 
ter — " 

"Who's that, taking George's name in vain?" cried 
George, looking round. 

"It is I, George. You never told mamma, when 
you wrote, that the Verralls were with us at Hom- 
burg." 

"I'm sure I don't remember whether I did or not," 
said George. 

"The Verralls are in Wales," observed Mr. Hastings. 

"Then they have travelled to it pretty quickly," 
observed George. "When I and Maria quitted Hom- 
burg we left them in it. They had been there a month 
then." 

Not one present but looked up with surprise. 
"The impression in Prior's Ash is, that they are in 
Wales," observed Thomas Godolphin. "It is the 
answer given by the servants to all callers at Lady 
Godolphin's Folly." 

"They are certainly at Homburg; whatever the 
servants may say," persisted George. "The servants 
are labouring under a mistake." 

"Jt is a curious mistake for the servants to make, 
though," observed the rector^ in a dry, caustic tone. 

"I think the Verralls are curious people altogether," 
said Bessy Godolphin. 

"I don't ^ know but they are," assented George 
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"But VerraU is a thoroughly good-hearted man, and I 
shall always speak up for him." 

Meanwhile Margery had asked leave of Maria, and 
gone up to Ashlydyat. Indeed it was not much "ask- 
ing leave," for that was not greatly Margery's fashion. 
"I must go up and see Miss Godolphin, ma'am," had 
been what she said to Maria. And Maria good-naturedly 
bade her net hurry back. 

"And what is to be my service, Miss Janet?" was 
nearly the first question asked by Margery of Miss 
Godolphin. Nothing had been said before Margery 
went abroad, whether she was to return to Ashlydyat, 
or to continue with Maria: her ostensible business with 
Mr. and Mrs. George had been to — as everybody had 
phrased it — look after him. 

"You know I should like you back here, Margery," 
Janet replied. "But it shall be as you please." 

"If it is as I please, I shall come back for certain," 
was Margery's answer. "Not that I have any fault 
to find with Master George's wife. I like her better. 
Miss Janet, than I had thought it possible to like 
anybody but a Godolphin. 

"She is a Godolphin now, Margery." 

"Ah," said Margery. "But she's not a Godolphin 
bom. Miss Janet." 

That evening, George and his wife dined alone. 
George was standing over the fire after dinner, when 
Maria came and stood near him. He put out his arm 
and drew her to his side. 

"It seems so strange, George — the being in this 
house with you all alone," she whispered. 

"Stranger than being my wife, Maria?" 

"Oh, but I have got used to that." 
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George laughed: she spoke so simply and naturally. 
"You will get used in time to this being your home, 
my darling." 

"I shall like the home so much! I hope it will be 
our home always, George." 

"It will be so. Unless — " 

"Unless what? Why do you stop?" 

"I stopped, Maria, because I felt ashamed of the 
thought that had come over me. Unless Ashlydyat 
should fall in, I was about to say." 

"Ashlydyat! But, George, that could only come 
to us through Thomas's death!" she gravely said. 

"True. I say I was ashamed of the thought: it 
came to me without my will. I sincerely hope that 
Thomas may enjoy it to his old age. Suppose we go 
up and see Janet!" he continued. "She cannot come 
out, and I know it would please her. But perhaps 
you are tired to-night, Maria?" 

"Indeed I am not. I should like the walk. And 
I should like to see Janet." 

They started. It was about eight o'clock. A fine 
moonlight evening, and they took the way down Crosse- 
street The same way that Thomas Godolphin (if you 
remember it) had once gone; up the lonely walk and 
round the trees to the Dark Plain. 

Nothing had been further from the thoughts both 
of [George Godolphin and his wife, than that Dark 
Plain's ominous Shadow, the reputed foreteller of ill 
to the' Godolphins. But the Shadow was there. Never 
clearer, never darker, never more palpably distinct, had 
it been, than it appeared now. 

Maria had never seen it, and the fact of what it 
was did not at once strike her. "What's that?" she 
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asked of George. "What a strange-looking — Oh, 
George! is it the Shadow V^ 

Her voice had dropped to an awe-struck tone. 
George's courage appeared to have dropped with it. 
He stood, startled: gazing at it with wondering eyes. 

"George, is it the Shadow?" 

"It is what they call the Shadow, Maria," he pres- 
ently said, assuming a careless air. 

"Something must cast it!" she exclaimed. 

"It must," replied George; "it must, and it does. 
It is my firm conviction that we shall some time dis- 
cover what it is that does cast it," he continued, too 
earnestly to give suspicion of an evasive meaning. 

Maria was gazing at the shadow, her heart beating, 
as she traced, bit by bit, its superstitious form. 

"I am sure that it arises from natural causes," 
George continued, speaking to himself more than to 
Maria. "If I could only find, out whence they come! 
I wonder if the archway throws out — " 

A shriek at Maria's elbow. It proved to be from 
Margery. She had come quickly up on her way from 
Ashlydyat, and had caught sight of the Shadow. 

"What brings you here to-night?" she exclaimed 
in a sharp tone, quite as if she were their equal and 
had power to order them about. But never was Margery 
more faithful, more affectionate at heart, than when 
her manner subsided into abruptness. "And this is 
the first time you have been on the Dark Plain since 
your marriage!" she went rapidly on, in very great 
agitation. "Oh, sir, you know what they say! That 
if that Shadow appears — " 

George turned round with an imperative gesture; 
his face white, partly with emotion, partly with anger. 
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What nonsense was she about to give utterance to, in 
the hearing of his young wife? "You forget yourself 
strangely, Margery," was his sharp rebuke. 

Margery's eyes were fixed upon the Shadow, and 
her hands were lifted as if in dread; in pain. *'I 
could be upon my Bible oath, if necessary, that it 
was not there a few minutes back," she uttered. "I 
came past here, and then I remembered something I 
had forgot at Ashlydyat, and went back for it. The 
Shadow was not there then." 
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